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Art.  I. — Imtitut  National  de  France.  Academia  des  Sciences.  Eloge 
Ilistorique  d' Etienne  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire,  Par  M.  Flourcns,  Secre¬ 
taire  Perpctuel.  Lu  dans  la  Seance  Publique  Annuellc  du  ^2  Mars, 
1852. 

Of  late  years  the  annual  discourses  on  tlie  deceased  members 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  hoAe  been  delivered  by  M.  Arago 
and  AI.  P'lourens  in  turns.  Arago,  the  venerable  and  illustrious 
astronomer,  the  irreproachable  and  high-minded  member  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  enjoys  in  Great  Britain  and  America, 
where  men  speak  the  English  tongue,  a  lofty  celebrity. 
AI.  Flourens,  whose  reputation  among  his  countrymen  has  secured 
him  the  high  office  of  perpetual  secretary  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  is  known  to  all  throughout  the  world  who  keep  them¬ 
selves  informed  respecting  the  jirogress  of  the  sciences  of  com¬ 
parative  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  more  especially  of  what 
may  be  called  the  philosophy  of  the  natural  sciences.  Gf 
course  he  is  a  member  of  most  of  the  learned  societies  of 
Europe.  His  work  on  the  nervous  system  proves  him  to  be  a 
profound  anatomist.  His  little  work  on  the  instinct  and  intel¬ 
ligence  of  animals  brings  to  hear  upon  this  diflicult  theme  a 
W’onderful  combination  of  lights  derived  both  from  philosophical 
and  physiological  sources.  His  w’orks  on  Buffon  and  Cuvier, 
form  together  a  narrative  truly  remarkable  for  brevity,  depth, 
and  clearness  of  the  most  renowned  efforts  of  French  genius  in 
the  natural  sciences.  His  examination  of  phrenology  has  been 
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translated  into  several  languages.  We  saw  the  other  day  a 
Spanish  translation  of  it  which  had  been  published  in  Mexico  ! 
llis  analysis  of  the  works  of  Fontenelle  is  a  consideration  of 
modern  philosophy  relatively  to  the  ])hysical  sciences,  lie 
chiiins  from  Professor  Simpson  a  share  of  the  merit  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  uses  of  chloroform.  He  has  made  important 
experiments  on  the  formation  of  bones,  the  crosses  of  breeds, 
the  fecundity  of  species,  and  the  instincts  of  animals.  As  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Comparative  Physiology  at  the  .Tardin  dcs  Plantes, 
he  delivers  annually  a  course  of  lectures  to  most  intelligent 
audiences  of  all  nations,  attracted  to  hear  the  most  interesting 
and  sublime  problems  of  natural  science  discussed  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  them.  In  these  lectures,  foreigners  arc  particularly 
])leascd  to  witness  the  judgment  and  impartiality  with  which  he 
rises  above  national  prejudices  and  predilections,  in  giving 
praise  to  merit,  and  honour  to  genius  of  all  nations.  With  a 
simplicity,  clearness,  and  elegance,  which  seem  attainable  only 
in  the  French  language.  Professor  Flourens  gives  an  interest 
and  a  charm  to  subjects  generally  regarded  and  ordinarily 
treated  as  the  driest  themes,  llis  success  with  his  auditories 
is  remarkable.  Popular  orators  may  obtain  from  their  audiences 
more  noisy  ])laudits,  but  never  have  we  seen  any  speaker  re¬ 
ceive  the  homage  of  more  delighted  attention.  Without  rheto¬ 
rical  artifice,  and  without  clap-trap,  M.  Flourens  enchains  and 
charms  his  hearers  by  the  sheer  attraction  of  great  and  profound 
ideas,  expressed  clearly  and  worthily  by  a  master  in  his  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  the  harmonies,  and,  in  his  style,  of  the  felicities  of 
his  delicate,  tranchant,  and  beautiful  native  language. 

The  discourse  on  M.  GcoflVov  Saint-Hilaire,  exhibits  M.  Flou- 
reus  in  his  cajiacity  of  perjietual  secretary  of  tlie  Academy 
of  Sciences.  It  is  a  review  of  the  labours,  and  an  estimate  of 
the  merits,  of  a  great  naturalist.  The  ‘  Eloge’  is  a  composition 
less  like  a  funeral  sermon  than  like  aii  article  in  a  quarterly 
periodical.  Put  it  has  difficulties  of  its  own,  arising  from  its 
jicrusal  before  a  learned  society.  Both  funereal  and  critical,  it 
demands,  in  addition  to  an  extensive  knowledge  and  a  generous 
sympathy  with  various  and  contemporary  merit,  great  prudence, 
dexterity,  and  sagacity,  to  manage  the  animosities  and 
jealousies  inseparable  from  scientific  discussions  and  learned 
associations.  The  Oriental  dancers,  who  jierform  amidst  eggs 
without  chipping  one  of  them,  have  an  easier  task  than  falls  to 
the  lot  of  secretaries  of  learned  societies,  who  have  to  discuss 
contemporary  merit  without  wounding  the  susceptibilities  ol 
rival  vanity. 

M.  blourcns  is  singularly  happy  in  commencing  gracefiilly 
his  sketch  of  Etienne  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire,  who  divides 
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with  George  Cuvier  the  merit  of  liaving  won  for  the  naturalists 
of  France  their  great  authority  in  tlic  department  of  comparative 
anatomy. 

‘  This  academy  has  counted  in  the  last  century,’  says  the  per¬ 
petual  secretary,  ‘  among  its  members  two  brothers,  of  whom  the 
one  has  left  some  useful  works  on  botany,  and  of  whom  the 
other  is  celebrated  as  the  first  chemist  who  formed  a  clear  and 
practical  idea  of  affinities.  It  was  of  him  that  Fontenelle,  the 
the  most  intellectual  of  the  partizans  of  Descartes,  said — “  he 
produced,  in  1718,  a  singular  system— a  table  of  the  affinities 
or  relations  of  the  different  substances  in  chemistry.’  ’ 

The  celebrity  of  these  two  men  became  a  just  subject  of 
pride  for  their  family,  one  of  the  branches  of  which  inhabited 
the  little  town  of  Ftampes.  There,  in  a  home  wheie  reigned 
patriarchal  manners,  a  good  grandmother  amused  herself, 
during  the  long  evenings,  with  her  numerous  grandchildren 
grouped  round  her  knees,  by  telling  stories  of  her  times,  in 
which  she  would  often  relate  those  of  the  two  learned  men  of 
the  family.  Her  character  of  grandmother  and  her  simple  love 
of  fame  gave  her  narratives  a  veritable  influence.  One  little 
boy,  very  delicate  and  very  giddy,  took  it  upon  himself  one  day 
to  sjiy :  ‘  But  I  also,  I  wish  to  become  celebrated ;  but  tell  me 
how  r’  ‘  Eh  I’  replied  the  grandmother,  ‘  you  must  will  it 
firmly.  I  knew^  them  well,  because  they  were  of  our  family. 
You  bear  their  name.  Do  as  they  did.’  Tliis  conversation 
inflamed  the  little  enthusiast.  ‘  Help  me,  grandmamma,  I  beg 
you.’  The  excellent  woman,  enchanted,  gave  her  grandson  a 
co])y  of  ‘  Flutarch’s  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men.’ 

It  was  thus  that  Etienne  (reoffroy  8aint-llilaire  dreamt  about 
his  future  fame,  when  his  father  declared  to  him  that  he  had 
a  bursary  for  him  at  the  college  of  Navarre,  and  was  about  to 
take  him  to  it.  The  poor  boy  soon  found  that  the  way  to  glory 
was  encumbered  with  themes  and  exercises  which  wearied  him 
dreadfully.  He  was  not  a  very  assiduous  scholar,  and  did  not 
show  a  taste  for  anything  but  physical  science.  M  hen  he  left 
college,  great  advantages  were  offered  to  him  to  induce  him  to 
enter  upon  the  ecclesiastical  career.  He  refused  resolutely. 
His  father,  who  was  an  advocate,  wished  him  to  study  law.  He 
tried  it,  but  was  soon  disgusted  with  it.  From  law  he  ])assed  to 
medicine.  The  trial  was  not  more  happy.  There  was  needed 
by  this  ardent  young  man  a  freer  career,  further  from  the  beaten 
tracks,  where  the  adventurous  spirit  which  already  lorded  it 
within  him  might  find  satisfaction. 

This  is  not  merely  very  graceful  biography.  It  is  profound 
narrative.  More  is  meant  here  than  meets  the  superficial  eye. 
The  light  in  which  the  facts  are  jdaced,  and  the  objects  which 
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guided  their  selection,  are  derived  from  the  principles  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  formation  of  character.  Inheritance  and 
habit  give  men  the  predispositions  which  prepare  them  for  their 
careers.  But  something  more  is  needed.  There  must  be  some 
circumstance  which  shall  determine  the  specific  pursuits  in 
which  the  life  is  to  be  spent.  ‘  A  man  is  born  with  energy,’ 
said  Daniel  O’Connell  once  to  the  writer,  ‘  and  circumstances 
determine  the  application  of  it.’  Young  Geoffroy  Saint- 
Hilaire  felt  impelled  towards  the  sciences  by  a  secret  impulse, 
and  took  a  place  as  a  free  boarder  in  the  College  of  Cardinal 
Lemoine.  The  professors  were  priests.  It  was  there  that  the 
good  and  judicious  Lhomond,  whose  works  are  models  of 
simplicity,  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  plants  and  the  in¬ 
struction  of  youth.  HaUy,  the  celebrated  mineralogist,  was 
second  regent  in  the  college,  and  having  a  filial  veneration  for 
Lhomond,  studied  botany  to  please  him.  Led  on  from  botany 
to  mineralogy,  Haiiy  made  in  this  science  a  discovery  which 
changed  the  face  of  it,  and  inscribed  his  name  upon  the  lists  of 
genius.  But  Haiiy  cared  less  for  his  reputation  than  for  his 
cell  and  his  gentle  conversations  with  Lhomond. 

Young  Geoffroy  delighted  to  be  near  these  celebrated  men,  and 
to  follow  them  at  a  respectful  distance  in  their  peaceful  walks. 
At  last  he  found  an  occasion  of  approaching  them ;  and,  won 
by  his  simple  admiration,  they  admitted  him  henceforth  to 
share  in  their  conversations.  Under  the  inspiration  of  Ilaiiy, 
Geoffroy  was  not  long  before  he  was  passionately  fond  of 
inineralog}'.  At  that  time  Daubenton  gave  at  the  College  of 
France  a  course  of  lectures  on  this  science.  He  had  the  habit 
of  examining  the  students  after  each  lesson.  One  day  he 
examined  Geoffroy  upon  crystalography.  Astonished  at  his 
answer,  he  said  to  him,  good-humouredly, — ‘  Young  man,  you 
knoNv  more  than  I  do.’  ‘  I  am  only  the  echo  of  M.  Haiiy,’  re¬ 
plied  Geoffroy.  A  reply  so  simple  and  graceful  won  him  the 
favour  of  M.  Daubenton,  which  an  additional  circumstance 
changed  into  lively  affection.  It  w^as  in  1792;  Geoffroy  was 
twenty  years  old ;  the  revolution  w^as  tearing  France  in  pieces ; 
and  he  had  received  all  the  knowledge  he  possessed  from  the 
instructions  of  priests ;  and  in  those  days  it  sufficed  to  be  a 
priest  to  be  persecuted.  The  old  teachers  of  the  college  of 
Navarre  were  imprisoned  in  the  church  of  Saint  Firmin.  Their 
pupil  managed  to  see  them,  and  entreated  them  to  escape  by 
means  which  he  had  prepared  for  them.  Generously  retusing 
to  separate  their  lot  from  that  of  their  companions  in  prison, 
tliey  declined  his  offer.  What  afflicted  Geoffroy  most  was  the 
imprisonment  of  Ilaiiy.  On  hearing  the  news  he  ran  to 
Daubenton ;  and  having  interested  him,  to  all  the  other  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Haiiy  was  claimed  as  a 
member  of  the  body.  An  order  for  his  release  was  signed  at 
ten  o’clock  in  the  evening.  Geoffrey  himself  caused  the  doors 
of  the  prison  to  be  opened ;  and  he  tried  to  drag  out  Haiiy. 

<  Great  men,’  says  Fontenelle,  ‘  are  children.’  In  the  midst  of 
*  The  Terror,’  Haiiy  was  most  troubled  by  the  disorder  thrown 
into  his  collection  of  minerals  by  tlie  doraiciliar}'  visit  which 
preceded  his  arrest.  He  had  sent  for  Them,  and  re-arranged 
them  in  that  learned  order  which  for  a  long  time  he  alone 
knew,  and  would  not  consent  at  any  price  to  their  being  re¬ 
moved  in  the  night,  and  was  resolved,  moreover,  to  hear  mass 
on  the  morrow  before  his  departure.  Haiiy,  next  day,  tran¬ 
quilly,  after  mass,  removed  his  dear  specimens  to  his  old  cell, 
where,  he  found  his  friend  Lhomond,  who  had  also  been  de¬ 
livered  by  the  interest  of  a  pupil.  However,  the  neighbouring 
cells  were  never  again  tenanted  by  their  former  occupants,  who 
perished  in  the  massacres  of  September.  Geoffroy  fell  ill  of 
painful  excitement,  and  lived  secluded  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family.  Haiiy  wrote  to  him  that  he  had  read  his  letter  to 
Jihoinond,  and  they  had  not  been  so  gay  since  he  had  left  them  in 
Paris.  ‘  Love  and  adopt  my  young  deliverer,’  said  Haiiy  to 
Daubenton,  who  did  it.  When  Geoffroy  returned  to  Paris  in 
1793,  Haiiy  received  him  still  more  tenderly;  and  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  M.  de  Lacepede  having  left  vacant  the  place  of  a  guar¬ 
dian  of  the  Cabinet  of  Zoology  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Dau¬ 
benton  obtained  it  for  his  young  friend. 

Founded  by  Louis  XI 11.,  increased  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  ren¬ 
dered  celebrated  by  the  works  of  Buffon,  the  Garden  of  Plants 
had  already  acquired  the  high  place  it  has  kept  ever  since  in 
the  modern  history  of  natural  science.  Daubenton  had  pre¬ 
sented  a  plan  for  rendering  it  worthy  of  its  objects  (founded 
upon  the  ideas  confided  to  him  by  Buffon)  to. the  Constituent 
Assembly  in  1790.  Two  years  later,  Bernardin  dc  Saint- 
Pierre,  then  the  superintendent,  solicited  the  formation  of  a 
menagerie.  Buffon  had  long  desired  the  removal  to  Paris  of 
the  one  at  Versailles.  By  a  decree  of  the  Convention,  in  June, 
’93,  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  took  the  title  of  Museum;  the  instruc¬ 
tion  was  extended  to  all  the  branches  of  natural  science  ;  and 
the  chairs  increased  from  three  to  twelve.  Among  the  new 
chairs  there  were  two  of  zoology,  one  of  which  was  given  to 
Lamarck,  and  the  celebrated  naturalist  of  the  North,  Pallas,  was 
proposed  for  the  other.  But  Daubenton  overbore  the  hesiU- 
tions  of  Geofl’roy  himself,  and  secured  his  appointment  as  pro¬ 
fessor,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  ‘  I  take  upon  me  the  respon¬ 
sibility  ofyour  inexperience,’  said  he  ;  ‘  I  have  the  authority  of 
a  father  over  you  ;  dare  to  teach  zoology,  that  one  day  they  may 
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say  that  you  have  made  it  a  French  science.’  He  himself  has 
described  his  embarrassment.  ‘  Obliged  to  settle  everything, 

I  had  acquired  the  elements  of  natural  history,  in  arranging  and 
classifying  the  collections  which  were  confided  to  my  care.’ 
On  the  6th  of  May,  1794,  he  opened  the  first  course  of  lectures 
on  zoology  which  had  ever  been  delivered  in  France.  He 
rapidly  increased  the  collections.  As  the  menagerie  promised 
to  Bemardin  de  Saint-Pierre  was  slow  in  coming,  he  made  one. 
There  came  to  his  door  one  morning  a  leopard,  a  white  bear, 
a  panther,  and  several  baboons ;  the  public  exhibition  of  which 
was  forbidden  by  the  police.  The  Museum  had  neither  funds 
nor  place  as  yet  for  a  menagerie.  However,  his  colleagues  con¬ 
sented  quickly  to  give  him  the  means  of  shutting  up  his  dear 
and  dreadful  guests. 

During  the  ‘  Terror’  the  venerable  M.  Tessier,  who  was  con¬ 
cealed  in  Normandy,  wrote  to  announce  the  best  of  his  disco¬ 
veries — another  Delambre.  He  furnished  details  respecting  his 
•protege^  the  reading  of  which  inspired  Geoffroy  with  such  enthu¬ 
siasm  that  he  wrote  to  their  object,  Cuvier,  saying : — ‘  Come  and 
play  among  us  the  part  of  another  Linnaeus,  of  another  legis¬ 
lator  in  natural  history.’  The  new  Linnaeus  had  scarcely 
arrived  when  Geoffroy  gave  himself  free  scope  in  admiring  him, 
shared  his  lodgings  with  him,  and  united  his  labours  with  him. 
Of  their  joint  works,  the  most  important  are  Classification  des 
Mammifires  and  the  history  of  the  Makis  (Lemur),  or  monkeys 
of  Madagascar.  In  the  former,  the  idea  of  the  subordination 
of  characteristics,  which  w^as  the  chief  zoological  resource  of 
Cuvier,  predominates.  In  the  latter,  the  pervading  idea  is  that 
of  the  unity  of  composition  (V unite  de  composition) ^  which 
M.  Geoffroy  has  found  throughout  the  whole  of  comparative 
anatomy.  Such  were  the  opposite  philosophic  ideas  which 
dominated  in  the  minds  of  these  anatomists.  The  predisposi¬ 
tion  of  the  one  was  to  find  differences,  and  of  the  other,  to 
search  for  resemblances.  These  opposite  tendencies  have  both 
had  important  effects  upon  the  progress  of  the  science.  The 
sagacious  friends  of  Geoffroy  warned  him  that  he  was  cherish¬ 
ing  a  rival  who  might  become  his  master.  But  he  told  Cuvier 
that  he  never  would  change  his  conduct  towards  him.  In  their 
old  age,  when  these  great  anatomists  had  become  chiefs  of 
antagonist  schools,  which  made  Europe  ring  with  their  disputes, 
they  would  recall  the  happy  studies  of  their  youth  together, 
when,  as  Cuvier  said — ‘  they  never  breakfasted  without  having 
made  a  discovery.’ 

In  1798,  Berthollet  wrote  to  Geoffroy — *Come  with  Monge 
and  me,  we  shall  be  your  companions ;  and  Bonaparte  will  be 
our  general.’  Where  ?  He  knew  not,  but  embarked,  as  it  turned 
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out,  for  Egypt.  M.  Geoffroy  sent  to  the  museum  orooodiles, 
ibis  (tantulus  Ethiopicus)^  and  skeletons  of  oxen,  ichneumons, 
&c.  ;*  animals  perfectly  preserved  which  lived  two  thousand 
years  ago,  and  which,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  present 
time,  do  not  differ  in  any  respect  from  them.  M.  Floiireni 
remarks,  that  >ve  owe  thus  to  him  the  strongest  proofs  which 
have  ever  been  given  of  the  fixity  of  species — a  doctrine  which 
he  afterwards  combated.  The  mummies  sent  to  Paris  had  a 
bearing  ot  some  importance  upon  the  question  raised  by 
Volney,  whether  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  negroes.  Cer¬ 
tain  ancient  writers  say  they  had  a  black  skin,  and  on  their 
statements  Volney  reasoned.  But  the  forms  of  the  skulls  (4 
the  mummies  prove  that  they  were  not  of  a  different  race  from 
Europeans.  A  few  years  in  Africa  suffices  to  give  French 
soldiers  black  skins,  which,  of  course,  if  once  acquired  by 
parents,  are  transmitted  to  their  children.  As  Buffon  has  beau¬ 
tifully  said, — ‘  Man,  white  in  Europe,  black  in  Africa,  yellow  in 
Asia,  and  red  in  America,  is  always  the  same  man,  tinged  by 
the  colour  of  the  climate.’  We  have  mentioned  how  soon  the 
French  soldier  becomes  black  in  Africa ;  and  may  add,  that  a 
proverb  of  society  says,  the  English  civilians  return  from  India 
‘  as  yellow  as  their  guineas.’ 

Voltaire,  in  his  universal  scepticism,  calls  Herodotus  *th© 
father  of  history  who  made  so  many  fables.’  But  M.  Geoffroy 
established  the  veracity  of  Herodotus  in  his  most  marvellous 
statements.  Herodotus  said  that  the  crocodile  was,  of  all 
animals,  born  the  smallest,  and  grew  the  largest ;  was  the  only 
one  whose  upper  jaw  moved  upon  the  lower,  and  which  had  no 
tongue.  The  crocodile  has  a  tongue,  but  too  short  for  use; 
its  skull  and  upper  jaw  move  upon  the  lower  jaw,  and 
its  egg  is  seventeen  lines  in  length,  and  it  grows  until  it  is 
seventeen  cubits  long.  Herodotus  says,  that  when  the  croco¬ 
dile  reposes  his  head  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  inhale  the 
air,  a  little  bird  confidently  enters  his  mouth  and  plays  there 
securely,  without  a  single  movement  to  frighten  it  away  being 
made  by  the  crocodile.  This  is  true.  M.  Geoffroy  discovered 
that  a  little  plover  {Charadrius  hiaticula)  goes  into  the  noouth 
of  the  dreadful  crocodile,  and  relieves  him  from  insects  of 
which  he  cannot  disembarrass  himself,  from  the  shortness 
of  his  tongue. 

M.  Geoffroy  studied  particularly  the  fishes  of  the  Nile,  and 
more  especially  the  electric  eel,  which  the  Arabs  call  UglUnin^ 
Often  as  be  had  asked  for  one,  it  was  not  until  a  few  days  before 
the  capitulation  of  Alexandria  that  a  specimen  was  brought  to 
him,  and  he  had  to  study  it,  during  a  siege,  with  balls  hissing 
around  him.  He  was  desirous  of  solving  the  mystery  which 
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connects  electricity  with  the  principle  of  life.  In  the  midst  of 
his  labours  he  learned  that  by  an  article  of  the  capitulation, 
the  collection  of  the  French  naturalists  belonged  to  the  victors. 
The  spirit  of  Omar,  who  destroyed  the  Alexandrian  library, 
seems  to  have  taken  possession  of  him  for  a  time,  for  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  his  colleagues  to  bum  their  collection.  The  autlior  of 
the  Histoire  Scieniifique  et  Militaire  de  V Expedition  Franqaise  en 
Egypte^  puts  a  fine  melo-dramatic  speech  into  the  mouth  of 
M.  Geoffroy,  in  which  he  accuses  the  British  agent  of  wishing  for 
*  the  glory  of  another  Omar,’  as  if  it  were  not  the  burners  who 
would  have  been  the  barbarians.  The  shame  of  such  an  act 
could  only  have  disgraced  the  French  naturalists.  What  would 
have  been  thought  of  the  Spaniards  if  they  had  burned  the 
pictures  of  Murillo  to  ])revent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  French  ?  However,  MM.  Berthollet,  Monge,  and  Geoffroy 
Saint-Hiliare  were  spared  from  disgracing  themselves,  by 
the  generous  conduct  of  the  British  general,  who  erased  the 
article,  and  gave  the  French  naturalists  their  collections.  A 
handsome  ackowledgment  of  this  fact  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  a  body  too  illustrious  to  be  narrowly  national,  would 
have  been  read  with  pleasure  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 
However,  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  the  fact  on  record  that, 
if  the  French  naturalists  returned  to  Paris  laden  with  the 
spoils  of  the  East,  it  was  because  a  British  general  acted 
as  became  a  countryman  of  Harvey  and  of  Hunter,  when 
dealing  with  the  successors  of  Buffon,  and  the  ascociates  of 
Cuvier. 

.  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  M.  Geoffroy  Saint- 
Hilaire  as  an  anatomist,  was  the  perception  of  resemblances. 

‘  This  lively  sentiment,’  says  M.  Flourens,  ‘  displayed  to  him  a  supe¬ 
rior  law  of  method.  Beside  the  principle  of  the  subordination  of  organs 
he  placed  the  principle  of  moveable  subordination.  The  characteristic 
which  predominates  in  one  group  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  characteristic  in  another.  He  viewed  method  under  a  new 
aspect.  General  classification  had  no  other  merit  in  his  eyes  than  the 
negative  merit  of  not  breaking  up  the  natural  and  direct  approximations 
of  species.  And  this  stated,  everything  changes.  Method  is  no  lou^r 
a  series  of  divisions,  cuts,  and  ruptures.  It  is  a  chain  of  relations  which 
recall,  adapt,  and  identify  each  other.  At  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  natura¬ 
lists  searched  for  tranchant  differences  and  grand  intervals.  It  was 
because  they  knew  only  a  small  numl^er  of  species.  In  proportion  as 
the  number  of  known  species  increased  unceasingly,  striking  differences 
disappeared,  great  intervals  were  filled  up,  and  the  species  blended  into 
each  other.  The  unity  of  the  kingdom  displayed  itself.  We  are  made 
to  understand  the  profound  saying  of  Buffon  :  “  Blendings  are  the  great 
works  of  ^ature.”  Lei  nuancei  eont  le  grand  ceuvre  de  la  Nature* 

The  dominant  idea  of  M.  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire  in  zoology 
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is  the  unity  of  the  kingdom.  His  constant  effort  in  compara¬ 
tive  anatomy  is  to  prove  the  unity  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
unity  of  composition.  All  his  anatomical  researches  are 
searches  for  analogies.  He  commenced  by  the  comparative 
study  of  members.  From  the  members  he  passed  to  the  skull. 
The  skulls  of  the  crocodile  and  of  the  fish  are  composed  of 
five  or  six  and  twenty  bones,  and  the  skull  of  the  bird  or  of 
the  quadruped  of  eight  or  ten.  How  restore  to  unity  a  com¬ 
position  apparently  so  different?  The  sudden  inspiration^of a 
penetrating  genius,  induced  him  to  examine  the  skulls  of  the 
fcetus  of  the  bird  and  the  quadruped.  There,  all  the  primitive 
bones  which  unite  themselves  afterwards  are  still  separated, 
and  the  problem  is  resolved ;  the  number  of  bones  is  throughout 
found  to  be  the  same. 

This  beautiful  induction,  the  first  and  happiest  germ  of  a 
new  science,  \vas  made  in  1807,  the  year  in  which  M.  Geoffroy 
became  a  candidate  for  a  vacant  seat  in  the  Academy.  When 
he  was  retiring,  after  having  left  some  of  his  publications  with 
Lagrange,  the  celebrated  mathematician,  he  was  called  back  to 
say  whether  his  opponent  w’as  a  Reaumur  or  a  Fabricius  ?  Re¬ 
luctantly  compelled  to  admit  that  his  competitor  was  a  Fabri- 
ciiis,  although  a  very  able  entomologist,  Lagrange  said,  ^  Know, 
young  man,  that  I  esteem  much  more  a  few  pages  such  as 
you  have  read  recently  at  the  Academy  than  many  volumes  in 
the  style  of  Fabricius.*  Geoffroy  was  chosen.  Cuvier,  in  con¬ 
gratulating  him,  said,  ^  I  am  all  the  more  glad  because  1  have 
reproached  myself  for  occupying  a  seat  which  belonged  to  you.* 
‘  He  astonished  me  much,’  remarked  M.  Geoffroy ;  ‘  for  I  never 
expected  to  arrive  before  him.* 

At  the  request  of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  M.  Geoffroy  Saint- 
Hilaire  went  to  Portugal  in  1810,  and  effected  an  exchange  of 
specimens  with  the  Museum  of  Lisbon,  which  is  rich  in  Bra¬ 
zilian  curiosities.  In  1818,  he  published  his  theory  of  analo¬ 
gies  under  the  title  Theorie  des  Analogues  ou  de  Philosophic 
Anatomique.  The  idea  of  unity  in  variety,  concealed  resem¬ 
blances  under  apparent  differences,  of  one  idea  infinitely  diyer- 
siAed,  simplicity  of  design,  and  magnificence  of  execution, 
is  an  old  one  of  the  natural  theologians,  and  inherited  from 
them  by  the  naturalists.  But  the  merit  of  M.  Geoffroy  con¬ 
sists  in  having  carried  it  into  the  comparison  and  study  of  the 
foetal  state,  which  shews  the  primitive  nucleus  or  simple  fact. 
These  simple  facts  have  their  fixed  and  determinate  laws  of 
development,  complication*,  and  relative  position.  ^  The  laws 
are  throughout  the  same.  The  unity  of  the  laws  is  the^  last 
and  highest  proof  of  the  unity  of  plan,  design,  and  idea. 
Profound  science  becomes  here  naturally  high  philosophy. 
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*  When,’  observes  M.  Flourens,  very  admirably,  ‘Newton,  arrived 
at  the  last  page  of  his  immortal  work,  had  recognised  that  each 
globe,  each  world  had  not  its  separate  and  distinct  law,  but 
that  all  submitted  on  the  contrary  to  the  same  law,  one  sole 
law, — he  wrote  that  sentence  so  worthy  of  the  admiration  it 
has  received  from  all  who  think :  “  It  is  certain  that,  as  all  bear 
the  impress  of  the  same  design,  all  ought  to  be  submitted  to 
one  sole  and  only  Being.”’ 

On  the  subject  of  monstrosities,  which  was  once  the  theme 
of  keen  controversy  among  the  naturalists  of  Europe, 
M.  Geoffroy,  from  his  point  of  view,  arrived  at  satisfactory  con¬ 
clusions.  Properly  speaking,  there  are  no  such  things.  Na¬ 
ture  produces  nothing  monstrous.  All  the  peculiarities  of 
calves  with  two  heads,  or  babes  with  three  legs,  are  explained 
by  two  principles :  the  stoppage  of  development,  and  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  similar  parts.  Monsters  are  only  anomalies  produced 
by  these  causes. 

In  1820,  M.  Geoffroy  extended  the  idea  of  unity  of  compo¬ 
sition  to  articulated  animals,  and  in  1830  to  the  molluscs. 
M.  Cuvier  could  bear  it  no  longer.  His  w  as  a  genius  which  ex¬ 
celled  in  seeing  differences.  His  classification  consists  in 
grouping  the  animal  kingdom  according  to  certain  marked  dis¬ 
tinctions.  He  had  found  all  the  unvertebrated  animals  con¬ 
founded  together,  and  he  divided  them  into  zoophytes,  mol¬ 
luscs,  and  articulated  animals,  and  made  into  one  group  the 
whole  of  the  vertebrated  animals.  Of  course,  the  progress  of 
the  views  of  M.  Geoffroy,  who  declared  there  w^as  only  one 
type  or  plan,  was  dangerous  for  the  systematic  and  distinc¬ 
tive  classification  w’hich  was  the  fruit  of  the  labours  of 
M.  Cuvier. 

The  discussion  broke  out  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Cold 
and  clear  reason  in  Cuvier  encountered  brilliant  genius  in 
Geoffroy.  Both  were  full  of  resolution  and  resources.  From 
the  Academy,  from  France,  the  interest  taken  in  the  discussion 
spread  to  all  the  nations  in  which  men  care  for  such  questions. 
The  hardheaded  savants  took  the  side  of  Cuvier,  and  the  hardy 
spirits  the  part  of  Geoffroy.  Old  Goethe,  in  Germany,  applauded 
bis  arguments  passionately.  In  the  month  of  July  1830, 
approaching  a  friend,  Goethe  cried : — ‘  You  know  the  last  news 
from  France?  What  do  you  think  of  this  great  event?  the 
volcano  has  made  an  eruption,  and  it  is  all  in  flames.’  ‘  It  is 
a  terrible  history,*  replied  the  other ;  ‘  and  when  they  are  thus 
engaged,  we  must  expect  the  expulsion  of  the  royal  family* 

‘  That  is  a  mere  question  of  the  throne  and  the  dynasty ;  it  is 
a  mere  affair  of  political  revolution,*  replied  Goethe  ;  ‘  I  speak 
of  the  discussions  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris ;  it  la 
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there  where  lies  the  fact  really  important,  and  the  true  revolu¬ 
tion  is  that  of  the  human  mind.’ 

This  controversy,  under  an  appearance  of  a  dispute  about 
the  number  and  position  of  certain  organs  was  really. one  of 
the  many  battles  of  the  two  philosophies,  of  Induction  and 
Generalization,  or  Evidence  and  Insight,  which  had  been  at 
war  since  the  days  of  Aristotle  and  of  Plato.  Of  course,  the 
controversy  ended  by  leaving  the  disputants  more  obstinate 
than  ever  in  their  different  opinions.  M.  Geoffroy  published 
an  account  of  his  under  the  title  of  Principes  philosophique  de 
Tunite  de  Composition. 

In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  M.  Geoffroy  added  to  his  general 
ideas  other  opinions  respecting  the  mutability  of  species,  tho 
filiation  of  ages,  and  that  species  were  not  beings,  but  stoppages 
of  one  sole  being. 

In  his  lectures,  whether  developing  his  philosophical  ideas, 
or  explaining  the  relations  of  different  animals,  M.  Geoffroy 
breathed  constantly  an  ardent  enthusiasm  for  the  sciences.  He 
would  not  admit  that  they  had  any  limits.  He  followed  their 
progress,  demanding  always  new  emotions.  Scientific  novel¬ 
ties  were  the  excitements  and  the  delights  of  his  life.  His 
imagination,  which  was  rich  and  various,  made  his  familiar 
conversations  abundant,  lively,  and  surprising.  Sometimes 
his  imagination  deceived  him,  and  his  suspicions  produced  mo¬ 
ments  of  storm.  But  even  then  an  appeal  to  his  heart  sufficed 
to  find  again  the  good  young  man  who  w’ould  not  doubt 
Cuvier.  ‘  He  was  all  his  life,’  says  M.  Flourens,  ‘  that  good 
young  man ;  always  dominated  by  some  generous  emotion : 
having  especially  the  wish  to  oblige,  and  to  multiply  and 
exhaust  himself ;  to  render  services  to  others,  forgetting  him¬ 
self;  and  he  was  always  as  trustful  and  candid  with  his  friends 
as  he  was  in  early  youth.’ 

The  last  years  of  the  life  of  M.  Geoffroy  were  made  happy 
by  viewing  in  his  son,  the  present  Professor  Isidore  Geoffroy 
Saint-Hilaire,  one  worthy  to  be  the  defender  and  depositary  of 
his  fame  and  his  doctrines.  ‘  Judge,’  said  he,  one  day  to  a 
friend,  ‘  if  I  am  not  happy.  Here  are  the  dearest  treasures 
of  my  son  ?’  and  he  opened  a  cupboard  in  which  the  boy  had 
religiously  collected  all  that  had  been  written  upon  the  works 
of  his  father. 

Proud  of  having  climbed  the  steep  where  Fame’s  proud 
temple  shines  afar,  M.  Geoffroy  freely  and  frankly  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  pleasure  he  derived  from  his  celebrity,  horeigners 
came  to  Paris  as  pilgrims  to  see  him.  Germany  especially, 
sent  him  every  year  youths  eager  to  hear  and  know  the  chief 
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of  the  great  school  of  philosophical  anatomy,  to  which  have 
appertained  Oken,  Carus,  Spix,  and  Goethe. 

The  old  philosopher,  surrounded  with  disciples,  ended  his 
days  in  the  little  retired  hermitage  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  which  Daubenton  had  obtained  for  the  young  student. 
Although  quite  deaf,  his  last  days  were  cheered  by  the  com¬ 
panion  of  his  life,  by  a  son  and  a  daughter,  and  grandchildren. 
Around  him  were  all  the  things  which  should  attend  old  age. 
On  the  19th  of  June,  1844,  he  died  gently,  after  having  said 
calmly  to  his  daughter,  ‘  Be  assured,  oh !  my  daughter,  we 
shall  see  each  other  again.*  {Sois~cn  mre^  6  ma  Jillc^  nou^  nous 
reverrons*)- 

The  picture  which  M.  Flourens  has  painted,  is  certainly  a 
charming  one.  We  may  add,  that  the  progress  of  scientific 
opinion  of  late  years  has  tended  to  diminish  the  exaggerated 
estimates  current  respecting  the  services  of  Cuvier,  and  to 
increase  the  appreciation  of  the  raents  of  M.  GeoflVoy  Saint- 
Hilaire.  Professor  Richard  Owen,  by  showing  that  the  skull 
is  another  vertebra  partially  modified,  has  taken  a  great  step 
in  the  path  which  M.  Geoffroy  trod.  French,  English,  and 
German  minds,  are  piercing  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
secrets  of  nature ;  contradictory  hypotheses  and  rival  theories 
have  their  battles  and  their  victories;  and  day  by  day  the  lovers 
of  truth  enjoy  more  and  more  of  the  simple  light  of  the  great 
laws  impressed  by  the  Creator  upon  his  creation. 


Art.  II. — The  Papacy ;  its  History ^  Dogmas^  Getiius,  and  Prospects, 
Being  the  Evangelical  Alliance  First  Prize  Essay  on  Po[)ery.  By  the 
Kev.  J.  A.  Wylie,  &c.  Edinburgh  :  Johnstone  and  Hunter.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Hamilton  and  Co.  8vo.  pp.  558. 

2.  Popery^  Calmly^  Closely ^  and  Cotnprehensicely  Considered,  as  to  its  Claims, 
its  Character,  its  Causes,  and  its  Cure,  With  Interesting  and  Impor¬ 
tant  Documents  not  generally  known.  By  the  Bev.  11.  IN  eaver,  &c. 
London:  Partridge  and  Oakey.  8vo.  pp.  318. 

The  Popish  Controversy  has  been  gradually  rising  into  import¬ 
ance,  and  exciting  public  attention  ever  since  the  passing  of 
the  Roman-catholic  Relief  Bill ;  but  it  seems  now  to  have  be¬ 
come,  even  in  spite  of  corn  laws,  militia  bills,  and  educational 
schemes,  the  question  of  the  day.  Dr.  Wiseman,  both  by  his 
controversial  writings,  and  by  his  ecclesiastical  tactics,  has  no 
doubt  been  a  conspicuous  agent  in  reviving  this  most  important 
and  voluminous  of  all  controversies. 
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When  all  restraints  of  a  legal  nature  were  withdrawn  from 
Roman  Catholics,  and  they  were  placed  upon  a  perfect  equality 
with  their  protestant-dissenting  fellow  subjects,  it  was  predicted 
by  sagacious  persons  that  such  a  revival  of  the  great  contro¬ 
versy  as  we  now  witness,  might  be  expected.  Success  makes 
men  bold ;  and  when  the  outworks  have  been  carried  one  after 
another,  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  the  enemy  should  pre¬ 
sume  soon  to  be  in  possession  of  the  citadel.  In  fact,  Cardinal 
Wiseman  has  spoken  and  written  as  if  the  conflict  were  over 
and  the  victory  won.  The  spiritual  sword,  however,  is  not  yet 
placed  above  the  temporal  in  these  kingdoms,  nor  are  our 
people  yet  reconciled  to  the  ambitious  project  of  the  cardinal 
and  his  master.  The  boldness  of  his  manner,  and  the  presump¬ 
tion  of  his  attempt,  have,  however,  inspired  confidence  into  his 
abettors,  and  excited  fear  among  timid  Protestants.  But  the 
heart  of  the  nation  is  everywhere  resolute  against  popish  domi¬ 
nation  ;  and  if  the  wily  cardinal  imagines  that  his  work  is  done, 
in  our  opinion  he  will  soon  find  himself  only  at  its  commence¬ 
ment.  The  victory  for  Rome  is  not  to  be  won  in  Britain,  either 
by  priestcraft  or  statecraft.  The  arena  of  public  controversy 
will  be  the  battle-field,  and  not  the  cabinets  of  statesmen,  or 
the  consistories  of  ecclesiastics.  Public  opinion  alone  can  rule 
the  religious  destinies  of  this  empire,  and  as  long  as  our  press  is 
free,  and  our  heads  unsophisticated  by  the  puerile  dogmas  of 
patristic  theology,  there  is  little  prospect  of  success  for  the 
arrogant  cardinal  and  his  silly  dupe  of. a  master.  He  may 
augment  his  ranks  by  many  more  conversions  from  among  the 
aristocracy  and  the  clergy,  but  these  can  never  place  at  his  feet 
the  prize  to  which  he  aspires.  Tlie  people  of  England  and 
Scotland  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Romanism, 
and  the  miseries  and  mischief  it  has  wrought  in  their  own 
country,  as  well  as  throughout  Europe;  their  spirit  is  too 
proud  of  the  liberty  they  now  enjoy,  and  too  impatient  of  the 
abject  mental  slavery  which  Romanism  maintains  over  its 
vassals,  to  be  induced  to  look  even  with  forbearance,  much  less 
with  complacency,  upon  the  project  of  reconciling  their  country 
religiously  and  politically  with  that  power  which  is  the  invari¬ 
able  synonym  of  all  oppressions  and  all  abominations. 

Because  we  believe  public  opinion  will  control  the  present 
and  future  rulers  of  this  empire,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
and  because  that  public  opinion  is  in  the  main  right  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment,— that  is,  strongly  averse  to  popery,— it  is  supremely 
desirable  that  it  should  be  further  informed,  deepened,  and 
strengthened.  The  earnest  antipathies  of  our  people  to  priest¬ 
craft,  their  hatred  of  imposture  and  hypocrisy,  their  attachment 
to  the  Bible  and  the  rights  of  conscience,  should  all  be  refreshed 
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and  revived  in  every  possible  way,  and  on  every  suitable  occa¬ 
sion.  Books  and  tracts  upon  every  branch  of  the  controversy 
with  Rome  should  be  poured  forth  in  torrents,  till  our  artisans 
and  labourers  understand  what  an  enemy  to  their  enlightenment, 
their  liberty,  and  their  prosperity  exists,  and  ought  to  be  resisted, 
in  every  quarter  of  the  land. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  no  lack  of  controversial  w  orks  of  all 
sizes,  and  upon  t\\  the  diversified  subjects  included  in  the  con¬ 
troversy,  from  the  bulky  and  leanicd  octavo  to  tlie  cheap  tract. 
It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  supply  should  still  be  kept  up, 
and  that  these  works  should  be  freely  circulated  in  every  neigh¬ 
bourhood  where  popery  is  lifting  up  its  head,  and  pronouncing 
its  incantations.  Protestants  every  where  should  know  that 
their  deadliest  enemy  is  not  asleep,  though  he  may  seem  so, 
but  is  stealthily  pursuing  his  purpose  with  the  subtlety  of  the 
serpent  and  the  cooing  of  the  dove.  He  will  grow’  bolder  by 
our  forbearance,  and  confident  if  we  are  inactive.  But  he  will 
shrink  from  manly  conflict,  and  hide  himself  from  the  pene¬ 
trating  beams  of  truth  and  reason.  He  will  assert  and  reassert 
his  old  and  unalterable  dogmas,  but  he  will  not  answer  your 
arguments  nor  reply  to  your  objections.  Every  man  that  values 
his  Bible,  his  religion,  and  his  liberty;  every  man  that  loves  his 
country,  and  desires  its  prosperity  and  the  perpetuity  of  its 
glory,  ought  to  equip  himself  in  some  tolerable  degree  to  resist 
the  secret  and  silent  workings  of  popery,  which  are  all  directed 
against  human  rights.  With  this  object  in  view,  we  heartily 
commend  every  competent  author  who  throws  in  his  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  treasury  of  protestantism  at  the  present  moment. 
We  cannot  have  too  many  works  similar  to  those  named  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  The  Evangelical  Alliance  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  offering  a  handsome  premium  for  the  best  work  upon 
the  papacy.  The  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylie  proved  the  successful  com¬ 
petitor,  to  whom  the  adjudicators,  Doctors  Wardlaw,  Cunning¬ 
ham,  and  Eadie,  awarded  the  first  prize,  and  recommended  that 
the  essay  should  be  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance.  This  has  now  been  accomplished,  and  the  w’ork  has 
been  extensively  circulated.  We  regret  that  it  has  not  been 
in  our  power  to  give  it  an  earlier  notice.  The  work,  however, 
is  one  of  peimanent  value,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  text-book 
to  which  preachers  and  lecturers  may  safely  refer  for  years  to 
come.  The  delay  of  our  notice,  therefore,  is  of  the  less  con¬ 
sequence.  The  interest  of  such  a  volume  passes  not  aw^ay 
in  a  few  months.  It  is  perennial,  and  may  at  any  time  be 
recommended  to  public  attention. 

Mr.  Wylie  commences  with  a  brief  but  able  history  of  the 
papacy,  occupying  nearly  one-third  of  the  volume.  It  is  replete 
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with  valuable  information,  and  displays  an  admirable  analysis 
of  the  subject.  We  could  make  large  extracts  from  this  portion 
of  the  work,  with  which  our  readers  would  be  highly  gratified. 
But  there  is  one  chapter  of  great  excellence  and  importance, 
from  which  we  must  indulge  them  with  rather  a  long  citation, 
because  it  treats  upon  one  part  of  the  system  but  little  known 
by  Protestants,  and  because  it  is  appropriate  to  the  recent 
Cardinal  Wiseman  publicly  announced  that  his 
great  object  was  first  to  set  up  the  canon  law  in  Bngland,  and 
this  as  preparatory  to  the  reconciliation  of  our  country  to  Rome, 
and  its  restoration  to  its  place  in  the  spiritual  heavens.  Few 
Englishmen  understood  what  was  meant  by  this  introduction 
of  the  canon  law,  and  many  have  yet  to  learn.  Mr.  Wylie  has 
devoted  his  sixth  chapter,  book  i.,  to  this  subject,  and  ha^ 
touched  it  with  a  master’s  hand: — 

*  It  would  be  bad  enough  that  a  system  of  the  character  we  have 
described  should  exist  in  the  world,  and  that  there  should  be  a  numerous 
class  of  men  all  animated  by  its  spirit,  and  sworn  to  carry  into  effect  its 
principles.  But  this  is  not  the  >vorst  of  it.  The  system  has  been  con¬ 
verted  into  a  code.  It  exists,  not  as  a  body  of  maxims  or  principles, 
though  in  that  shape  its  influence  would  have  been  great ;  it  exists  as  a 
body  of  laws,  by  which  every  liomish  ecclesiastic  is  bound  to  act,  and 
which  he  is  appointed  to  administer.  This  is  termed  Canon  Law.  The 
canon  law  is  the  slow  growth  of  a  multitude  of  ages.  It  reminds  us  of 
those  coral  islands  in  the  great  Pacific,  the  terror  of  the  mariner,  which 
myriads  and  myriads  of  insects  laboured  to  raise  from  the  bottom  to  the 
surface  of  the  ocean.  One  race  of  these  little  builders  took  up  the  work 
where  another  race  had  left  it ;  and  thus  the  mass  grew  unseen  in  the  dark 
and  sullen  deep,  whether  calm  or  storm  prevailed  on  the  surface.  In  like 
fashion,  monks  and  popes  innumerable,  working  in  the  depths  of  the  dark 
ages,  with  the  ceaseless  and  noiseless  diligence,  though  not  quite  so  inno¬ 
cently  as  the  little  artificers  to  whom  we  have  referred,  produced  at  last 
the  hideous  formation  known  as  the  canon  law.  This  code,  then,  is  not 
the  product  of  one  large  mind,  like  the  Code  Justinian  or  the  Code  Napo¬ 
leon,  but  of  innumerable  minds  all  working  intently  and  laboriously 
through  successive  ages  on  this  one  object.  The  canon  law  is  made  up 
of  the  constitutions,  or  canons  of  councils,  the  decrees  of  popes,  and  the 
traditions  which  have  at  any  time  received  the  pontifical  sanction.  As 
questions  arose  they  were  adjudicated  upon;  new  emergencies  produced 
new  decisions ;  at  last  it  came  to  pass  that  there  was  scarce  a  point  of 
possible  occurrence  on  which  infallibility  had  not  pronounced.  The 
machinery  of  the  canon  law,  then,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  has  reached 
its  highest  possible  perfection  and  its  widest  possible  application.  The 
statute-book  of  Home,  combining  amazing  flexibility  with  enormous 
power,  like  the  most  wonderful  of  all  modern  inventions,  can  regulate  with 
equal  ease  the  affairs  of  a  kingdom  and  of  a  family.  Like  the  elephant’s 
trunk,  it  can  crush  an  empire  in  its  folds,  or  conduct  the  course  of  a  petty 
intrigue — fling  a  monarch  from  his  throne,  or  plant  the  stake  for  the 
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heretic.  Like  a  net  of  steel,  forged  by  the  Vulcan  of  the  Vatican  and  bis 
cunning  artificers,  the  canon  law  encloses  the  whole  of  Catholic  Christen¬ 
dom.  A  short  discussion  of  this  subject  may  not  be  without  its  interest 
at  present,  seeing  Dr.  AViseman  had  the  candour  to  tell  us,  that  it  is  his 
intention  to  enclose  Great  Britain  in  this  net,  provided  he  meets  with  no 
obstruction,  which  he  scarce  thinks  we  will  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  oiler. 
Seeing,  then,  it  will  not  be  Dr.  Wiseman’s  fault  if  we  have  not  a  nearer 
acquaintance  with  the  canon  law  than  we  can  l)oast  at  present,  it  may  be 
worth  while  examining  its  structure,  and  endeavouring  to  ascertain  onr 
probable  condition,  once  within  this  enclosure.  Not  that  we  intend  to 
hold  up  to  view  all  its  monstrosities ;  the  canon  law  is  the  entire  papacy 
viewed  as  a  system  of  government :  we  can  refer  but  to  the  more  promi¬ 
nent  points  which  bear  upon  the  subject  we  are  now’  discussing — the 
supremacy ;  and  these  are  precisely  the  points  which  have  the  closest  con¬ 
nexion  with  our  own  condition,  should  the  agent  of  the  pontiff  in  London 
be  able  to  carry  his  intent  into  eftect,  and  introduce  the  canon  law', 
‘the  real  and  complete  code  of  the  church,*  as  he  terms  it.  Here  we 
shall  do  little  more  than  quote  the  leading  provisions  of  the  code  from  the 
authorized  books  of  Home,  leaving  the  canon  law’  to  commend  itself  to 
British  notions  of  toleration  and  justice. 

The  false  decretals  of  Isidore,  already  referred  to,  offered  a  worthy 
foundation  for  this  fabric  of  unbearable  tyranny.  We  pass,  as  not  meriting 
particular  notice,  the  earlier  and  minor  compilations  of  lUieginon  of  Pruiu 
in  the  tenth  centnry,  Buchardus  of  Worms  in  the  eleventh,  and  St.  Ivo 
of  Chartres  in  the  tw  elfth.  The  first  great  collection  of  canons  and  decre¬ 
tals  which  the  w’orld  was  privileged  to  see,  was  made  by  (iratian,  a  monk 
of  Bologna,  who,  about  1150,  published  his  w’ork  entitled  *  Dccretuni 
Gratiani.*  Pope  Eugenius  III.  approved  his  work,  which  immediately 
became  the  highest  authority  in  the  western  church.  The  rapid  grow  th 
of  the  papal  tyranny  soon  superseded  the  ‘  Decretum  Gratiani.’  Succeed¬ 
ing  popes  flung  their  decretals  upon  the  world  with  a  prodigality  with 
which  the  diligence  of  compilers  who  gathered  them  up,  and  formed  them 
into  new  codes,  toiled  to  keep  pace.  Innocent  III.  and  Ilonorins  111. 
issued  numerous  rescripts  and  decrees,  which  Gregory  IX.  commissioned 
Haymond  of  Pennafort  to  collect  and  publish.  Tliis  the  dominiean  did. 
in  1234  ;  and  Gregory,  in  order  to  perfect  this  collection  of  iniallihlc 
decisions,  supplemented  it  with  a  goodly  addition  of  his  own.  This  is  the 
more  essential  part  of  the  canon  law^,  and  contains  a  copious  system  of 
jurisprudence,  as  well  as  rules,  for  the  government  of  the  church.  But 
infallibility  had  not  exhausted  itself  with  these  labours.  Boniface  VI 11., 
in  1298,  added  a  sixth  part  which  he  named  the  Sejcf.  A  fresh  hatch 
of  decretals  was  issued  by  Clement  V.,  in  1313,  under  the  title  of  ('lenien- 
tiues.  John  XXII.,  in  1340,  added  the  ExirataganteSy  so  called  hc'- 
causc  they  extravagate,  or  straddle,  outside  the  others.  Succeeding  pon¬ 
tiffs,  down  to  Sixtus  IV.,  added  their  extravagating  articles,  which  came? 
under  the  name  of  Extravagances  Communes.  The  government  of  thc^ 
world  was  in  some  danger  of  being  stopped  by  the  very  abundance  of 
infallible  law  ;  and  since  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  nothing  has  heen 
formally  added  to  this  already  enormous  code.  AVc  cannot  say  that  this 
fabric  of  commingled  assumption  and  fraud  is  finished  even  yet :  it  stands 
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like  the  great  clonic  of  Cologne,  with  the  crane  a-top,  ready  to  receive  a 
new  tier  whenever  infallibility  shall  begin  again  to  build,  or  rather  to 
arrange  the  materials  it  has  been  producing  during  the  past  four  centu¬ 
ries.  While  Rome  exists,  the  canon  law  must  continue  to  grow.  Infal¬ 
libility  will  always  be  speaking ;  and  every  new  deliverance  of  the  oraelc 
is  another  statute  addccl  to  canon  law.  The  growtii  of  all  other  bodies  is 
regulated  by  great  natural  laws.  The  tower  of  Babel  itself,  had  its 
builders  been  permitted  to  go  on  with  it,  must  have  stopped  at  the  point 
where  the  attractive  forces  of  earth  and  of  the  other  planets  balance  eacit 
other ;  but  where  is  the  eauon  law  to  end  ?  “  This  general  supremacy,** 

says  llallam,  effected  by  the  Roman  church  over  mankind  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  derived  material  support  from  the  promulgation 
of  the  canon  law.  The  superiority  of  ecclesiastical  to  temporal  power,  or 
at  least  the  absolute  independence  of  the  former,  may  be  considered  as  a 
sort  of  keynote  which  regulates  every  passage  in  the  canon  law.  It  is 
expressly  declared,  that  subjects  owe  no  allegiance  to  an  excoramunicjited 
lord,  if  after  admonition  he  is  not  reconciled  to  the  church.  And  the 
rubric  prefixed  to  the  declaration  of  Frederic  II.*s  deposition  in  the 
council  of  Lyons,  asserts  that  the  pope  may  dethrone  the  emperor  for  law¬ 
ful  causes.**  “  Legislation  quailed,*’  says  Gavazzi,  “  before  the  new-born 
code  of  clerical  command,  which,  in  the  slang  of  the  dark  ages,  w’as  called 
canon  law.  The  i)rinciple  which  pollutes  every  page  of  this  nefarious 
imposture  is,  that  every  human  right,  claim,  property,  franchise,  or  feeling, 
at  variance  with  the  predominance  of  the  popedom,  was  ipso  facto  inimical 
to  Heaven  and  the  God  of  eternal  justice.  In  virtue  of  this  preposterous 
prerogative,  universal  manhood  became  a  priest’s  footstool ;  this  planet  a 
huge  game-preserve  for  the  pope’s  individual  shooting.**  We  repeat,  it  is 
this  law  which  Dr.  Wiseman  avows  to  be  one  main  object  of  the  papal 
aggression  to  introduce.  Its  establishment  in  Britain  implies  the  niter 
prostration  of  all  other  authority.  We  have  seen  how  it  came  into  being. 
The  next  question  is.  What  is  it  ?  Let  us  first  hear  the  canon  law  on  the 
subject  of  the  spiritual  and  civil  jurisdictions,  and  let  us  take  note  how  it 
places  the  world  under  the  dominion  of  one  all-absorbing  power — a  jiower 
which  is  not  temporal,  certainly,  neither  is  it  purely  spiritual,  but  which, 
for  want  of  a  better  ])hrase,  we  may  term  pontifical.* — pp.  12S — 132. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  to  lay  a  coinjdete  analysis  of  this 
canon  law  before  our  readers,  but  this  would  be  no  easy  task  ; 
and  when  done,  would  be  too  long  for  our  space.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  a  few  brief  specimens,  which  will  convey 
some  notion  of  this  monstrous  exhibition  of  priestly  imposition, 
cruelty,  and  tyranny,  this  outrageous  encroachment  upon  all 
rights,  personal,  social,  and  regal. 

‘  The  constitutions  of  princes  arc  not  superior  to  ecclesiastical  consti¬ 
tutions,  but  subordinate  to  them. 

‘  The  tribunals  of  kings  arc  subjected  to  the  power  of  priests. 

‘  The  yoke  which  the  holy  chair  imposes  must  be  borne,  although  it 
may  seem  unbearable. 

‘  The  decretal  epistles  arc  to  be  ranked  along  with  canonical  scripture. 
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‘  The  temporal  power  can  neither  loose  nor  bind  the  pope. 

*  The  emperor  ought  to  obey,  not  command,  the  pope. 

‘  We  ordain  that  kings,  and  bishops,  and  nobles,  who  shall  permit 
the  decrees  of  the  bishop  of  Home  in  anything  to  be  violated,  shall  be 
accursed,  and  be  for  ever  guilty  before  Codas  transgressors  of  the  catholic 
faith. 

‘  The  bishop  of  Home  may  excommunicate  emperors  and  princes, 
depose  them  from  their  states,  and  assoil  their  subjects  from  their  oath  of 
obedience  to  them. 

‘  The  bishop  of  Rome  may  be  judged  of  none  but  of  God  only. 

‘  Jf  the  pope  should  become  neglectful  of  his  own  salvation,  and  of 
that  of  other  men,  and  so  lost  to  all  good  that  he  draw  down  with  himself 
innumerable  people  by  heaps  into  hell,  and  jdungc  them  with  himself  into 
eternal  torments,  yet  no  mortal  man  may  presume  to  reprehend  him,  for¬ 
asmuch  as  he  is  judge  of  all,  and  is  judged  of  no  one. 

‘  An  oath  sworn  against  the  good  of  the  church  docs  not  bind  ;  be¬ 
cause  that  is  not  an  oath,  but  a  perjury  rather,  which  is  taken  against  the 
church’s  interests. 

‘It  is  not  lauful  for  a  layman  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  a  clergyman, 
h'ccular  judges  who  dare,  in  the  exercise  of  a  damnable  ])resumption,  to 
compel  priests  to  pay  their  debts,  arc  to  be  restrained  by  spiritual  cen¬ 
sures. 

‘  Tempond  princes  shall  be  reminded  and  exhorted,  and,  if  need  be, 
compelled  by  spiritual  censures,  to  discharge  every  one  of  their  functions; 
and  that,  as  tliey  would  be  accounted  faithful,  so,  for  the  defence  of  the 
faith,  they  publicly  make  oath  that  they  will  endeavour,  bona  Jhle,  with  all 
their  might,  to  extirpate  from  their  territories  all  heretics  marked  by  the 
church  ;  so  that,  when  any  one  is  about  to  assume  any  authoiity,  whether 
of  a  permamait  kind,  or  only  temporary,  he  shall  be  held  bound  to  confirm 
liis  title  by  this  oath.  Ami  if  a  temporal  prince,  being  required  and  admo¬ 
nished  by  the  church,  shall  neglect  to  purge  his  kingdom  from  this  here¬ 
tical  pravity,  the  metropolitan  and  other  provincial  bishops  shall  bind  him 
in  the  fetters  of  excommunication  ;  and  if  he  obstinatelv  refuse  to  make 
satisfaction  within  the  year,  it  shall  be  notified  to  the  suiiremc  pontilf, 
that  then  he  may  declare  his  subjects  absolved  from  their  allegiance,  and 
bestow  their  lands  upon  good  (\atholics,  who,  the  heretics  being  extermi¬ 
nated,  may  possess  them  unchallenged,  and  preserve  them  in  the  purity  of 
the  faith.’’  pp.  132— 13S. 

Air.  Wylie  has  given  distinct  references  to  tlie  decretals  for 
every  extract,  so  that  there  can  he  no  denial  of  his  accuracy, 
and  no  valid  palliation  offered  of  the  detestable  and  inhuman 
doctrines  enforced  by  the  authority  of  this  church. 

The  Second  Hook,  consisting  of  twenty  chapters,  treats  of 
the  dogmas  of  the  papacy.  Although  this  occupies  the  largest 
portion  of  the  volume,  yet  on  account  of  the  number  and  com- 
]dexity  of  the  topics,  the  author  is  conipellcd  to  compress  and 
abridge  discussions  of  great  interest  and  value.  It  was  next  to 
impossible,  within  the  limits  of  a  single  volume,  to  treat  of  all 
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the  subjects  included  in  tlie  po])ish  theology.  Hut  wc  must  say 
that  Mr.  M  ylie  has  executed  with  much  ability,  with  consider¬ 
able  force  of  reasoning,  and  with  a  very  competent  share  of 
learning,  this  most  ditlicult  part  of  his  undertaking.  Many  of 
the  chapters  contain  the  j)ith  of  controversies,  upon  each  of 
whicli  ponderous  and  innunierahlc  volumes  have  been  written. 
Those  readers  who  wish  to  gain  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  Uoinish 
theology,  will  read  these  cha])ters  with  great  satisfaction. 

Hook  the  Ihird  is  devoted  to  the  genius  and  inllucnceof  the 
j)a])acy.  It  comprises  five  cha])tcrs.  The  first, On  the  (icnius 
of  the  Papacy  ;  the  second,  the  Inllucnce  of  l\)])cry  on  the  Indi¬ 
vidual  Man;  the  third.  On  the  Influence  of  Popery  on  Oovern- 
ment;  the  fourth.  On  its  Influence  on  the  Moral  and  Religious 
Condition  of  Nations;  and  the  fifth,  On  its  Influence  on  the 
Intellectual  and  Political  Condition  of  Nations.  Some  of  these 
divisions  seem  rather  to  interfere  with  each  other,  and  it  might 
have  contributed  to  the  completeness  and  clearness  of  this  ])or- 
tion  of  the  work,  if  it  had  been  restricted  to  two  or  three  to])ies, 
such  as  the  individual  and  social  influence  of  the  system.  We  are 
not,  however,  disposed  to  minute  criticism,  and  briefly  say  that 
this  ])art  of  the  work  will  do  as  much  good,  and  be  read  jier- 
haj)s  with  as  much  interest,  as  any.  One  or  two  j)assages  may 
be  cited  as  a  specimen  of  the  Avhole. 

The  author  gives  us  an  interesting  statement  of  his  own 
observations  among  the  continental  nations,  from  which  wc 
can  select  only  those  which  relate  to  Italy.  W  c  prefer  that 
country,  because  it  affords  the  most  complete  and  incon¬ 
trovertible  sample  of  uncontrolled  and  dominant  j)oj)cry.  If 
its  fruits  anywhere  could  be  a  fair  test  of  its  nature,  and  proof 
of  its  salutary  influence  upon  mankind,  Italy  ought  to  be  that 
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‘  From  Spain  wc  pass  into  Italy.  The  nearer  we  eomc  to  tlie  centre  and 
seat  of  the  papacy,  wc  find  tlie  darkness  tlie  deeper,  and  the  desolation  and 
ruin,  moral  and  physical,  the  more  gigantic  and  appalling.  Than  Ilnly 
the  world  holds  noi  a  prouder  or  fairer  realm ;  but,  alas  !  wc  may  say 
with  the  traveller,  when  he  first  surveyed  its  beauty  from  the  j.asses  of 
the  Alps,  “the  devil  has  again  entered  paradbe.”  How  much  has  the 
papacy  cost  Italy  ?  Her  arts,  her  letters,  her  empire,  her  commerce,  her 
ilomcstic  peace,  the  s])irit  and  genius  of  her  sons.  Nay,  not  utterly 
extinct  arc  the  last,  though  sorely  crushed  and  overborne;  and  now,  atter 
twelve  centuries  of  oppression,  giving  promise  to  the  world  that  they  will 
yet  revive,  and  flourish  anew^  upon  tlie  ruins  of  the  system  which  has  so 
long  enthralled  them.  There  is  Lombardy,  “  story iul  and  golden,  its 
sunny  ])lains  stretching  away  in  their  fertility,  with  corn  and  wine  etcriially 
springing  up  from  them  :  yet  the  l.oinbards,  the  merchants  and  artificers 
of  Milan  excepted,  are  for  the  most  part  slaves  and  beggars.  A\  here  now 
is  the  commerce  of  Venice  ?  On  the  quays  on  which  her  merchants 
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trnfticked  with  the  world,  mendicants  whine  for  alms ;  and  the  sighing  of 
four  millions  of  slaves  mingles  with  the  wave  of  the  imperial  Adriatic. 

‘  Italy  presents  at  every  step  the  memorials  of  its  past  grandeur,  and  the 
proofs  of  its  ])re6ent  ruin.  In  the  former,  we  behold  what  the  narrow 
measure  of  freedom,  anciently  accorded  to  it,  enabled  it  to  attain  ;  in  the 
latter,  we  see  what  the  foul  yoke  of  the  papacy  has  reduced  it  to.  Its 
literature  is  all  but  extinct,  under  the  double  thrall  of  the  censorship 
and  the  national  superstition.  The  Bible,  that  fountain  of  beauty  and 
sublimity,  as  w’ell  as  of  morality,  is  an  uuknoicn  look  in  Italy  ;  and  the 
popular  literature  of  its  people  is  mainly  composed  of  tales,  in  prose  and 
in  verse,  celebrating  the  exploits  of  robbers,  or  the  miraeles  of  saints.  The 
trade  of  its  cities  is  at  an  end,  and  its  towns  swarm  w  ith  idlers  and  beg¬ 
gars,  who  can  find  neither  employment  nor  food.  These  are  wholly 
uncared  for  by  governraemt.  Its  agriculture  is  in  a  like  wretched  condi¬ 
tion.  In  some  parts  of  Italy  the  farms  are  mere  crofts,  and  the  farm¬ 
houses  hovels.  In  other  parts,  as  in  the  plain  around  Borne,  the  farms  are 
enormously  large,  let  out  to  a  corporation ;  and  the  reaping,  which  takes 
place  in  the  fiercest  heats  of  summer,  is  performed  by  mountaineers,  w  horn 
hunger  drives  dow  n  every  year  to  brave  the  terrors  of  the  malaria,  and  the 
harvest  costs  on  an  average  the  lives  of  one  half  the  reapers.  Some  parts 
of  this  beauteous  land  arc  now'  altogether  desert ;  and  the  salubrity  of 
Italy  has  been  so  much  afiected  thereby,  that  the  average  duration  of 
human  life  is  considerably  shorter.  The  malaria  was  known  to  ancient 
Italy ;  but  it  is  undoubted  that  it  has  immensely  increased  in  modern 
times ;  and  this  is  universally  ascribed  to  the  absence  of  cultivation  and  of 
Ikuman  dwellings.  The  Pontine  marshes,  now'  a  pestilentiid  desert,  were 
once  covered  w  ith  Yolseian  towns ;  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  whither  con¬ 
victs  arc  sent  to  die,  was  anciently  lined  by  Boman  villas ;  and  Picstum, 
whose  hamlet  is  cursed  with  the  deadliest  of  all  the  Italian  fevers,  was  in 
other  days  a  rich  and  populous  city. 

‘  A  perpetual  round,  extending  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the 
other,  of  festivals  and  saints’  days,  interrupts  the  labours  of  the  ])cople, 
and  renders  the  formation  of  steady  habits  an  impossibility.  The  Boman 
calendar  exhibits  a  festival  or  fast  on  every  day  of  the  year.  The  most 
of  these  are  voluntary  holidays,  but  the  obligatory  ones  amount  to  about 
seventy  in  the  year,  exclusive  of  sabbaths.  A  great  part  of  the  land  is 
the  property  of  the  church.  The  number  of  sacerdotal  persons  is  of  most 
disproportionate  amount,  seriously  alfecting  the  trade  and  agriculture  ot 
the  country  from  which  they  arc  withdrawn,  as  they  also  are  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  secular  courts.  “  In  the  city  of  Borne,”  says  Gavazzi, 
‘with  a  population  of  170,000  (of  which  nearly  0000  resident  Jews,  and 
a  fluctuating  mass  of  strangers  nearly  of  the  same  amount,  form  a  part), 
there  were,  besides  the  1100  nuns,  a  clerical  militia  of  3000  eccle¬ 
siastics,  being  one  for  every  fifty  inhabitants,  or  one  for  every  twenty-five 
male  adults ;  while  in  the  provinces  there  were  towns  where  the  pro¬ 
portion  w’as  still  greater,  being  one  to  evciy'  twenty.  The  church  property 
formed  a  capital  of  four  hundred  millions  of  francs,  giving  twenty  millions 
per  annum ;  while  the  whole  revenue  of  the  state  was  but  eight  or  nine 
millions  of  dollars,  a  sum  disastrously  absorbed  in  the  payment  of  cardinal 
ostentation,  in  puiTcying  to  the  pomps  of  a  scandalous  court,  or  in  sup- 
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plying  brandy  to  Austrian  brutiility.*’  In  popish  countries,  gcnemlly  one 
third  of  the  year  is  spent  in  worshippinjif  dead  men  and  dead  womens 
the  people  are  withdrawn  from  their  labours,  and  taught  to  consume  their 
substance  and  their  health  in  riot  and  drunkenness.  The  clerj^y,  exempt 
from  war  and  other  civic  duties,  have  abundance  of  leisure  to  carry  on 
intrigues  and  hatch  plots.  They  oppress  the  ])oor,  fleece  the  rich,  and 
drive  away  trade.  ^  ast  (}uantities  of  gold  and  silver  arc  locked  up  in  the 
cathedrals,  being  employed  to  adorn  images,  which  might  otherwise  circu¬ 
late  freely  in  trade ;  and  in  every  parish  there  is  an  asylum  or  sanctuary 
where  robbers,  murderers,  and  all  sorts  of  criminals  arc  defended  against 
the  laws.  To  this,  in  no  small  degree,  is  owing  the  blood  with  which 
popish  countries  arc  defiled.’ — p.  486. 

The  Fourth  Book  is  devoted  to  the  present  policy  and 
prospects  of  the  pa])acy.  In  the  second  chapter,  Mr.  Wylio 
treats  of  the  new  Catholic  league^  and  threatened  criisade  agamst 
Protestantism.  The  topics  noticed  are  the  following : — ‘  the 
modern  sphinx ;  simultaneous  crusade  against  liberty ;  the 
catechism  and  the  bayonet;  the  Jesuit  and  the  gendarme;  the 
])risons  of  Rome  ;  the  twenty  thousand  captives  of  Naples ; 
Tuscan  concordat;  Jesuit  tactics  in  France,  in  Austria,  in 
Prussia;  aggression  on  Britain;  I'Univers  preaches  a  crusade 
against  protestantism  ;  ghost  of  the  middle  ages.’  Upon  all 
these  subjects  the  author  has  brought  together  valuable  and 
important  information,  well  calculated  to  arouse  in  every  pro- 
testant  heart  an  enlightened  and  fervent  zeal  for  those  prin- 
cijdes  which  constitute  the  only  safeguard  against  those  inroads 
of  priestcraft  and  superstition,  whose  object  is  to  sw  eep  aw  ay 
every  vestige  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  from  the  earth, 
W’  e  can  cordially  commend  the  whole  of  the  Fourth  Book  to 
the  earnest  attention  of  our  readers.  Its  views  are  profound 
and  comprehensive.  Nothing  covdd  be  more  seasonable  at  the 
present  time  than  the  exposure  it  presents  of  the  plots  and 
efforts  of  Jesuits  and  })rinces.  It  is  abundantly  manifest  that 
a  vast  net  is  sj)read  around  Furope,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
entangle  and  restrain  every  ])()W’er  tliat  would  im])ede  those 
machinations  of  the  apostate  church,  which  are  directed  against 
everything  great  and  good  in  human  nature,  and  which  will 
never  cease  to  be  entertained  till  they  issue  either  in  the  supre¬ 
macy  or  the  destruction  of  the  sacerdotal  power  w’hich  origi¬ 
nates  them. 

We  cannot  too  emphatically  commend  Mr.  Wylie’s  voluriic 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  Its  extensive  circulation  will 
l)rovc  a  real  benefit  at  the  present  time  to  all  protestants  who 
wish  for  information  upon  the  most  momentous  controversy  ol 
this  age. 

The  other  volume,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  m 
this  article,  though  of  a  different  character  altogether,  and  of 
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much  smaller  bulk,  contains  many  interesting  articles,  and  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  useful  in  its  way.  Most  of  the  subjects  are  treated 
more  concisely  than  by  Mr.  Wylie.  It  is  a  treatise  which  may 
suit  many  persons  who  have  little  leisure  to  devote  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  It  contains  copies  of  some  Roman-catholic  documents 
not  generally  known.  We  select  two,  which  arc  suitable  from 
their  brevity,  and  which  will  afford  our  readers  a  specimen  of 
the  anti-christian  sj)irit  which  j)crvades  the  papacy.  The  first 
is  the  anathema  pronounced  on  the  excomimiiiicated: — 

‘By  the  authority  of  God  Almighty,  the  Father,  the  ?on,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  and  of  the  holy  canons,  and  of  the  Holy  and  Undeliled  Virgin 
Mary,  Mother  of  God :  and  of  all  the  celestial  virtues,  angels,  arch¬ 
angels,  thrones,  dominions,  powers,  chenibiins  and  scraphims,  and  of 
the  holy  patnarchs,  prophets,  and  of  all  tlic  apostles  and  evangelists, 
and  of  the  holy  innocents,  who  in  the  sight  of  the  Lamb,  are  alone  found 
worthy  to  sing  the  new  song,  and  of  the  holy  martyrs  and  holy  con¬ 
fessors,  and  of  the  holy  virgins,  and  of  all  the  saints,  together  with  the 
elect  of  God : 

‘  We  excommunicate  and  anathematize  this  N.  N.,  and  from  the 
threshold  of  the  holy  church  of  God  Almighty  we  separate  him,  and  he  is 
delivered  over  to  be  tormented  with  everlasting  punishment  with  Datha.i 
and  Abiraniy  and  w  ith  those  w  ho  said  unto  the  Lord  God  :  l)ej)art  from 
us ;  we  desire  none  of  thy  w  ays.  And  as  fire  is  quenched  with  water,  so 
let  the  light  of  him  be  put  out  for  evermore,  unless  he  shall  repent  him 
and  make  satisfaction.  Amen. 

‘  May  God  the  Father  who  created  man,  curse  him.  !May  the  Son 
of  God  who  suffered  for  man,  curse  him.  ^lay  the  Holy  Ghost  w  ho  was 
given  to  us  in  baptism,  curse  him.  ^lay  the  holy  cross,  which  Christ, 
for  our  salvation,  triumphing  over  his  enemies,  ascended,  curse  him. 

‘  May  the  Holy  and  Eternal  Virgin  !Marv,  Mother  of  God,  curse  him. 
May  St.  Michael,  the  advocate  of  holy  souls,  curse  him.  May  all  the 
angels  and  archangels,  principalities  and  powers,  and  all  the  heavenly 
host,  curse  him. 

‘  May  the  praisew’orthy  number  of  patriarchs  and  prophets,  curse 
him. 

*  May  St.  John,  the  forerunner  and  baptizer  of  Christ,  and  of  St. 
Peter,  and  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Andrew’,  and  all  other  Christ’s  apostles, 
together,  and  may  the  rest  of  his  disciples,  and  four  evangelists,  who  by 
their  preaching  converted  the  universal  world,  curse  him. 

*  May  the  wonderful  company  of  martyrs  and  confessors,  who  by  their 
good  works  arc  found  pleasing  to  God,  curse  him. 

‘  May  the  choir  of  the  holy  virgins,  w  ho  for  the  honour  of  Christ  have 
despised  the  vanities  of  the  world,  damn  him.  !May  all  the  saints,  w  ho, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  w'orld  to  everlasting  ages,  are  found  to  he 
beloved  of  God,  damn  him.  May  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  all 
holy  things  therein,  damn  him. 

‘  May  he  be  damned  wherever  he  be,  whether  in  the  house  or  the 
field,  or  the  highw\'iy,  or  in  the  path,  or  in  the  wood,  or  in  the  water,  or 
in  the  church. 
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*  May  lie  be  cursed  in  in  d\  in^.  !May  lie  be  cursed  in  eating 

and  drinking,  in  being  hungry,  in  being  thirsty,  in  fiisting,  in  sleeping,  in 
waking,  in  walking,  in  standing,  in  sitting,  in  lying,  in  working,  in  rest¬ 
ing,  and  in  blood-letting, 

‘  May  he  be  cursed  in  all  the  faculties  of  his  body. 

‘  May  he  be  cursed  inwardly  and  outwardly  !  May  he  be  cursed  in  his 
hair !  May  he  be  cursed  in  his  brains !  May  he  be  cursed  in  the  crown 
of  his  head,  in  his  temples,  in  his  forehead,  in  his  ears,  in  his  eye¬ 
brows,  in  his  eyes,  in  his  checks,  in  his  jawbones,  in  his  nostrils,  in  his 
foreteeth  and  grinders,  in  his  lips,  in  his  throat,  in  his  shoulders,  in  his 
wrists,  in  his  arms,  in  his  hands,  in  his  lingers,  in  his  breast,  in  his  heart, 
and  in  all  his  internals  down  to  the  very  stomach,  in  his  veins,  in  his 
groin,  in  his  thighs,  in  his  hips,  in  his  knees,  in  his  legs,  in  his  feet,  and 
in  his  toe  nails  ! 

‘May  he  be  cursed  in  all  the  articulation  of  his  limbs,  from  the 
crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot !  May  there  be  no  sound¬ 
ness  in  him  ! 

‘  May  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  Cod,  with  all  the  power  of  his 
^Majesty,  curse  him  !  And  may  heaven,  with  all  the  powers  which  move 
therein,  rise  up  against  him  to  damn  him,  unless  he  repent  and  make 
satisfaction  !  * — p.  100 — 111. 

Here  is  cursing  enough  to  glut  the  malignity  of  the  infernal 
regions,  from  whence  the  spirit  which  dictated  it  no  doubt  came. 
Is  it  wonderful  that  when  the  parties  who  indulge  such  a  spirit 
find  a  convenient  season,  tliey  should  proceed  to  earry  their 
curses  into  practical  effect  ? 

In  connexion  with  this  display  of  Roman-catholic  inhumanity 
and  savageisni,  we  cite  the  following  oath  of  secresy  taken  by 
the  Jesuits : — 

‘I,  A.  B.,  HOW'  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  Cod,  the  blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  the  blessed  Michael,  the  archangel,  the  blessed  St.  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist,  the  holy  apostles  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  the  saints  and 
secret  host  of  heaven,  and  to  you  ghostly  father,  do  declare  from  my 
heart,  icithout  menial  reservalioiif  i\vdi  his  holiness.  Pope  Urban  is  Christ’s 
vicar-gcncral,  and  is  the  true  and  only  head  of  the  catholic  or  universal 
church  throughout  the  earth,  and  that,  by  virtue  of  the  keys  of  binding 
and  loosing  given  to  his  holiness  by  my  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  he  hath 
power  to  depose  heretical  kings,  princes,  states,  commonwealths  and 
governments,  all  being  illegal  witliout  his  sacred  confirmation,  and  tlmt 
they  may  be  safely  destroyed :  therefore,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  1 
shall  and  Avill  defend  this  doctrine,  and  his  holiness’s  rights  and  customs, 
against  all  usurpers  of  the  heretical  (or  protestant)  authority  wdiatsoever; 
especially  against  the  now  pretended  authority  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  all  adherents,  in  regard  that  they  and  she  be  usurped  and  heretical, 
opposing  the  sacred  mother  Church  of  Uoinc.  I  do  renounce  and  disown 
any  allegiance  as  due  to  any  heretical  king,  prince,  or  state,  named 
protestants,  or  obedience  to  any  of  their  inferior  magistrates  or  officers. 
1  do  further  declare  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  the 
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Calvinists,  Huguenots,  and  of  other  of  the  name  of  “  protcstants,**  to  be 
damnable,  and  they  themselves  are  damned,  and  to  be  damned,  if  they 
nill  not  forsake  the  same.  I  do  further  declare  that  I  ^vill  help,  assist, 
and  advise  all  or  any  of  his  holiness’s  agents  in  any  jdaee  wherever  1  shall 
be,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  or  in  any  other  territory  or  king¬ 
dom  I  shall  come  to,  and  do  my  utmost  to  extirpate  the  heretical 
protestant’s  doctrine,  and  to  destroy  all  their  pretended  powers,  regal  or 
otherwise.  I  do  further  promise  and  declare,  that  I  am  dixpemed  icith 
to  uMume  amj  religion  heretical  far  the  propagation  of  the  mother  Churclia 
interests;  to  keep  secret  and  private  all  her  agents’  counsels  from  time  to 
time  as  they  entrust  me ;  and  not  to  divulge,  directly  or  indu’ectly,  bv 
word,  writing,  or  circumstance  whatsoever ;  but  to  execute  all  that  shall 
be  proposed,  given  in  charge,  or  discovered  unto  me,  by  you  my 
ghostly  bither,  or  any  of  this  sacred  convent.  All  which  I,  J,  B.y  do 
swear  by  the  blessed  Trinity,  and  blessed  sacrament  which  I  am  abo\it  to 
receive,  to  perfonn,  and  on  my  part  to  keep  inviolably,  and  do  call  all  the 
heavenly  and  glorious  host  of  heaven  to  witness  these  my  real  intentions 
to  keep  this  my  oath.  In  testimony  hereof,  1  take  this  most  holy  and 
blessed  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  and  witness  the  same  further  with  my 
baud  and  seal  iu  the  face  of  this  holy  convent.’  &c.,  &c. — p.  112. 

Mr.  Weaver’s  voliinie  proposes  to  cure  the  ))opisb  apostasy 
by  a  return  to  the  priuiitive  church  order,  and  with  this  view'  he 
enters  into  an  examination  of  what  that  order  was.  This 
encumbers  the  general  subject  of  the  papacy,  w^ithout  allowing 
the  author  scope  for  a  full  description  of  its  corruptions  and 
abominations.  We  are,  liowever,  not  in  a  disposition  to  dwell 
iij)on  minor  faults.  The  work  is  well  intended,  and  cannot  fail 
to  impart  valuable  information  to  its  readers. 

'We  regret  to  add,  that  since  it  was  written,  we  have  learned 
that  the  amiable  and  venerable  author  has  finished  his  earthly 
career.  Fora  long  period,  he  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Mansfield,  where  he  maintained  an  nnhlcmishcd 
reputation  to  the  last,  and  employed  the  leisure  afforded  by 
a  comparatively  retired  situation  in  composing  various  works 
on  important  and  interesting  subjects,  several  of  which  have 
been  noticed  in  the  ‘  Eclectic  Review'.’  All  these  works  are 
marked  by  soundness  of  judgment,  highly  respectable  know¬ 
ledge,  and  especially'  by  a  thoroughly  Christian  spirit.  \Ve 
trust  this  his  last  labour  w’ith  the  pen  in  the  cause  of  true 
religion,  may  prove  the  most  useful  of  all  his  writings. 
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Art.  hi. — An  Expedition  to  the  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  TJtalu 
Including  a  Description  of  its  Clcography,  Natural  History,  ancT 

Minerals,  and  an  Analysis  of  its  Waters.  With  an  Authentic 
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Account  of  the  ^lormoii  Settlement.  Also  a  lleconnoissancc  of  a 
New  Route  through  the  Rocky  Mountains.  By  Howard  Stansbiiry, 
Capt.  Corps  Topographical  Engineers,  United  States  Army.  Rhila- 
delphia:  Lippincott,  Grambo,  and  Co.  1S52. 

2.  The  Mormon}*,  or  Lntter-Eay  Saint*,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt 
Txfke.  A  History  of  their  Rise  and  Brogress,  Peculiar  Doctrines, 
Present  Condition,  and  Prospects,  derived  from  Personal  Observa¬ 
tion,  during  a  Residence  among  them,  l^y  Lieut.  J.  W.  Gunuison, 
of  the  Topographical  Engineers.  London  :  Sampson  Low,  Son, 
and  Co.  1S52. 

Tiir:  discoveries  recorded  in  the  volumes  now  before  us,  have 
nothing  in  them  of  that  exciting  inllueuce,  which  renders  every 
new  fact  regarding  the  world’s  treasuries  a  matter  of  the  most 
intense  interest.  In  their  bearing  upon  future  history,  however, 
and  as  unfolding  at  once  the  wonders  of  nature,  and  a  territory 
as  attractive  as  it  is  important,  in  connexion  with  the  field  of 
human  cflbrt  in  the  West,  they  contain  much  that  is  calculated 
to  engage  attention. 

The  cxj)edition  to  the  valley  of  the  Cireat  Salt  Lake,  tlie 
results  of  which  are  given  in  these  books,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  emigration  to  California, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  had  a  direct  reference  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  made  by  the  Mormons,  who  have  settled  in  that  valley,  to 
be  admitted  into  the  union  of  states  constituting  the  American 
Republic.  Desirous  of  ascertaining  the  extent  and  general 
character  of  the  territory  occupied  by  that  strange  community, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  charged  Captain  Stans- 
bury  with  the  organization  of  an  ex])edition,  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  a  region,  about  which  little,  if  anything,  was  known,, 
and  surveying  that  part  of  it  in  ^Yhich  the  Mormons  were  laying 
out  cities,  and  forming  a  state.  The  expedition  set  out  from 
Fort  Levenworth,  on  the  Missouri,  Jibout  the  end  of  May,  1849, 
under  circumstances  which  rendered  such  a  duty  as  had  been 
undertaken  exceedingly  arduous.  Sufiicient  preparations  had 
not  been  made,  and  considerable  delay  was  occasioned  by  the 
trouble  and  exj)ense  of  fitting  out,  the  impossibility  of  obtain¬ 
ing  guides  and  teamsters  at  the  starting  point,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  sending  to  a  great  distance  for  these  indispensable 
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auxiliaries.  The  party,  lieaded  by  Captain  Staiisbury,  set  out 
at  last,  however,  to  cross  the  prairies  and  the  imniense  deserts 
which  lie  between  the  AVestern  States  and  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  journey  difficulties 
beset  them  on  every  side.  Lieut.  Gunnison,  the  officer  second 
in  command,  was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness,  and  had  to  be 
carried  some  hundreds  of  miles  over  the  desert,  while  the  rugged 
and  dangerous  road  was  continually  causing  damage  to  the 
wagons,  and  of  course  occasioning  very  considerable  delay. 
Nothing  daunted,  however,  Captain  Stansbury,  with  great 
energy  and  determination,  proceeded  on  his  journey  slowly,  but 
as  steadily  as  circumstances  would  permit,  until  he  reached  the 
centre  of  the  Indian  territory. 

When  the  expedition  had  proceeded  about  five  hundred  miles 
through  the  pathless  prairies  of  the  Far  W^est,  it  was  found  that 
cholera  had  committed  fearful  ravages  among  the  fast  diminisli- 
ing  Indian  tribes.  Terror-stricken  by  the  devastations  of  this 
fearful  and  mysterious  scourge,  the  red  men  had  fled  from  place 
to  place  in  the  vain  hope  of  escaping  its  awful  visitation.  In  one 
part  of  the  lonely  wilderness  a  large  band  of  Sioux,  who  had 
encamped  on  the  river  side,  was  fast  falling  from  the  efl’ects  of 
the  disease;  and  Captain  Stansbury  had  the  satisfaction  of  res¬ 
cuing  not  a  few  of  them  from  the  very  jaws  of  death  by  a  timely 
administration  of  medicines  and  restoratives,  for  which  the  wild 
sons  of  the  desert  seemed  particularly  grateful.  Many,  how¬ 
ever,  had  perished  unheeded.  Removed  from  all  civilizing 
influences,  and  dreading  even  the  approach  of  white  men,  whole 
tribes  had  fled  panic  struck,  leaving  their  villages,  and  even,  in 
some  cases,  their  very  cooking  utensils,  in  their  eagerness  to 
avoid  the  death-dealing  visitant.  It  is  curious,  however,  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  in  no  instance  was  the  Indian’s  peculiar  rcsj)ect 
for  the  rites  of  sepulture  neglected.  At  several  stages  of  their 
progress.  Captain  Stransbiiry’s  ])avty  came  upon  the  dead 
lodges  of  those  simple  children  of  the  wilderness,  each  carefully 
constructed  so  as  to  defend  the  inanimate  form  within  it  from 
the  wolf  or  the  prairie  dog ;  while,  around  the  dust  of  the  warrior, 
his  spear,  his  pipe,  his  mocassins,  and  all  the  accoutrements  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  necessary  for  him  in  the  happy  hunting-grounds, 
were  duly  placed.  Fit  tomb  for  such  a  tenant !  There  he  lay 
amid  the  vast  and  trackless  solitudes  which  had  been  his  home, 
abandoned,  it  is  true,  by  all  who  loved  him,  but  not  without  the 
parting  tokens  of  their  afiection,  and  the  proofs  of  their  faith  in 
his  soul’s  immortality.  In  one  of  these  lodges  the  adventurous 
travellers  found  the  body  of  a  young  and  beautiful  Indian  girl 
of  sixteen  or  eighteen  years,  who,  from  the  richness  of  her  dress 
— consisting  of  scarlet  leggings  elaborately  ornamented,  a  new 
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pair  of  mocassins,  beautifully  embroidered  with  porcupine 
quills,  and  two  large  buffalo  robes — had  evidently  been  the 
child  or  squaw  of  some  distinguished  chief.  The  story  of  this 
young  Indian  beauty’s  death  is  inexpressibly  touching.  Smitten 
by  cholera,  she  had  been  arrayed  as  our  travellers  found  her, 
and  left  to  die  alone.  Nor  was  this  all — 

*  Her  abandonment  by  her  people/  says  Captain  Stansbuiy,  in  a  tone  of 
just  indignation,  ‘  may  perhaps  be  exeused  from  the  extremity  of  their 
teiTor ;  but  what  will  be  thought  of  men  under  no  such  excess  of  fear, 
who,  by  their  own  confession,  approached  and  looked  into  this  lodge, 
while  the  forsaken  being  was  yet  alive,  and  able  partially  to  raise  herself 
up  and  look  at  them,  but  who,  with  a  heartlessness  which  disgraces 
hiuuan  nature,  turned  away  without  making  an  ctfort  for  her  relief? 
Which  company  des(n*ved  the  epithet  of  savages,  the  terrified  and  flying 
red  man,  or  the  strong-hearted  whites,  who  thus  consummated  their 
cruel  deed?’ — pp.  13,  44?. 

There  were  other  and  perhaps  more  melancholy  memorials 
of  the  common  fate  to  which  humanity  is  subject  than  even 
these  solitary  tombs  amid  the  prairies.  In  their  march  across 
the  ridges  which  divide  the  Missouri  from  the  waters  of  the 
Kansas  and  the  Big  Blue  River,  the  expedition  came  upon 
vast  numbers  of  heart- sick  pilgr  ims  to  the  gold  regions  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  many  graves  which  told  that  those  who  had  pro¬ 
bably  been  allured  away  from  their  homes  amid  the  abodes  of 
civilized  men  by  the  prospect  of  unbounded  wealth  beyond 
the  deserts,  had  fallen  beneath  the  hardships  and  privations 
of  the  journey,  only  to  be  consigned  to  a  hastily^  prepared  rest¬ 
ing-place  by  the  river  side ;  in  some  cases  not  even  defended 
from  the  attacks  of  the  wolves.  What  had  been  the  sufferings 
of  those  eager  fortune  hunters  who  had  survived,  was  rendered 
abundantly  evident  by  the  road  being  in  some  places  literally 
strewed  with  the  carcases  of  dead  horses  and  oxen,  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  ])ounds  of  bacon,  cooking-utensils,  hanicss,  mechanics* 
tools  and  Avagons,  all  abandoned  bv  their  owners  in  the 
extremity  of  their  fatigue  and  hopelessness.  For  hundreds  of 
miles  these  results  of  many  a  careful  hoarding,  the  fruits 
doubtless  of  much  sacrifice,  were  found  in  mournful  abundailce. 
In  some  cases,  books  and  scientific  instruments  had  been  car¬ 
ried  for  nearly^  two  thousand  miles,  only  to  be  cast  into  the  bed 
of  a  stream,  or  left  to  rot  by  the  way^-side.  Other  evidences  of 
the  disappointed  hopes,  and  the  sanguine  short-sightedness  of 
these  disconsolate  travellers  to  the  land  of  gold,  were  to  be 
found  in  the  miserable  broken-spirited  troops  whom  Captain 
8tansbury  met  returning  to  their  homes,  destitute  often  of  wcar- 
ing  apparel,  and  haggard  from  thirst  and  disease — returning, 
too,  when  half  of  their  perilous  journey  had  been  accomplished, 
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and  the  bulk  of  their  property  cast  away  or  stolen  by  Indian 
marauders.  But  notwithstanding  all  these  sad  mementoes  of 
ill-considered  enterprise,  thousands  were  following  in  the 
same  j)ath,  to  fall  under  the  same  privations.  Tliese  me¬ 
lancholy  failures — if  they  may  be  so  called — must  be  in  a 
great  measure  attributed  to  the  indiscretion  of  the  emigrants, 
who,  totally  ignorant  of  the  region  they  are  about  to  traverse, 
burden  themselves  with  all  manner  of  baggage,  and  pre])are  for 
everything  but  the  difficulties  before  them.  In  many  cases  the 
journey  is  undertaken  with  a  painful  miscalculation  of  tlie  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  outskirts  of  civilized  life  and  the  termination 
of  their  wanderings,  as  well  as  a  total  ignorance  of  the  desolation 
of  the  wide  wastes  they  are  about  to  traverse.  These  mistakes 
are  frequently  found  out  in  time  ;  and  the  emigrant  parties  either 
return  before  they  are  forced  to  disencumber  themselves  of  their 
baggage,  or  manage  to  dispose  of  it  to  some  account.  Captain 
Stiinsbury’s  party  frequently  passed  whole  villages  constructed 
out  of  wagons  and  buffalo  hides,  underneath  which  families  of 
gold-seekers  had  taken  u])  their  abode,  intending  to  wait  the 
arrival  of  a  larger  and  better  equipped  train,  in  the  wake  of 
which  they  could  prosecute  their  perilous  journey.  Others, 
again,  were  bent  upon  making  the  most  of  their  uncomfortable 
travels ;  and  an  amusing  instance  is  recorded  of  a  sturdy 
blacksmith,  who  was  rapidly  realizing  a  fortune  by  letting  out 
an  improvised  shop  to  his  broken  down  fellow-countrymen  at  the 
modest  price  of  seventy-five  cents  an  hour;  while  another,  still 
more  ingenious,  having  been  compelled  to  leave  several  kegs  of 
brandy  in  the  j)rairie,  buried  his  treasure  in  the  ground,  ])lacing 
over  its  head  a  particular  account  of  the  age  and  death  of  an 
individual  supposed  to  have  been  interred  there,  and  then  sell¬ 
ing  it  farther  on  to  some  traders  who  had  no  difficulty  in 
exhuming  the  spirit.  The  want  of  water  is  much  more  griev¬ 
ously  felt  than  the  want  of  brandy  however;  and  we  can  easily 
conceive  of  the  hunters  who  acted  as  guides  to  the  ex])loring 
party  risking  their  lives  now  and  then  to  obtain  a  fresh  ])icce 
of  buffalo  beef  and  a  draught  of  sweet  water,  during  their 
fatiguing  rides  in  the  heat  of  a  day  in  June. 

The  great  importance  of  the  survey  so  perseveringly  con¬ 
ducted  by  Captain  Stansbury,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
city  founded  by  the  Mormons,  near  the  banks  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  is  the  only  point  in  the  immense  tract  of  country  lying 
between  the  Missouri  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  which  provi¬ 
sions  can  be  obtained.  Independent,  therefore,  of  its  conse¬ 
quence  as  the  beginning  of  what  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  states  of  the  Union,  and  of  its  interest  as  the  abode  of 
a  people  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  their  religious 
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belief  and  social  manners,  \Yhile  emulating  its  most  enterprising 
inhabitants  in  the  main  elements  of  civilization,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  moment  that  this  hitherto  little  known  territory  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  any  scheme  for  a  proper  mode  of  communicating 
with  the  attractive  regions  of  California.  The  tide  of  hnmaii 
energ}^,  and  chietly  of  that  indomitable  enterprize  for  which  oni* 
Transatlantic  kinsmen  are  celebrated,  is  fast  ilowing  towards 
the  West.  In  proportion  as  the  foot  of  civilized  man  advances 
into  the  regions  which  were  but  lately  trackless  forests,  or  the 
unbounded  pastures  of  innumerable  herds  of  bullalo,  their 
original  inhabitants  disappear.  The  buffalo  herds  which  were 
wont  to  darken  the  wide  and  beautiful  gardens  of  the  desert, 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  have  dwindled  down  to  a  few  broken 
and  scattered  bands,  while  the  red  man’s  race  is  disappearing 
with  equal  rapidity,  whole  tribes  having  been  swept  away  by 
the  ravages  of  disease,  or  scattered,  and  all  but  annihilated,  by 
intestine  feuds.  A  vast  domain  then  lies  open  to  the  industry 
and  the  courage  of  the  white  man.  That  he  will  require  both 
of  these  characteristics  in  no  small  measure  ere  he  can  enter 
upon  the  possession  of  the  yet  wild  country  which  the  red¬ 
skins  have  well  nigh  surrendered,  is  abundantly  evident  from 
the  works  before  us ;  but  that  much  of  it  may  in  time  not  only 
be  ])ossessed,  but  become  the  scenes  of  busy  life,  and  be  more 
densely  peopled,  perhaps,  than  it  has  ever  been,  there  is  very 
little  reason  to  doubt.  Could  some  rude  Indian  hunter  rise 
from  his  still  resting-place  in  the  forest,  or  could  the  bones 
which  the  ploughshare  turns  up  on  the  rich  prairies  of  Illinois 
assume  once  more  the  form  of  the  fearless,  free,  and  haughty 
child  of  nature,  and  return  to  the  haunts  of  his  tribe,  how 
amazing  would  be  the  change  !  On  the  spot  once  occupied  by 
the  wigwams  of  his  tribe,  rise  the  thronged  cities  of  the  Western 
States;  where  the  buffalo  ranged  amid  his  flow’ery  pasture,  will 
be  found  the  factory,  the  w^orkshop,  and  the  wxll-stocked  farm  ; 
while  the  scene  of  many  a  strange  rite,  many  a  mournful  spec¬ 
tacle  of  self-torture,  is  now  turned  into  the  site  of  a  Christian 
church,  or  a  school  thronged  by  those  w  ho  are  yet  to  be  the 
invaders  of  that  silent  land  into  which  their  fathers  have  only 
penetrated  as  straggling  pioneers.  How  gladly,  we  might 
suppose,  would  the  red  man  shrink  once  more  into  his  narrow 
resting-place,  consoled  with  the  hope  of  a  speedy  transit  to  the 
happy  hunting-grounds  hereafter ! 

A  consideration,  however  brief,  of  what  has  already  been 
done  to  extend  the  field  of  human  effort  in  the  VV^estern  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  great  Republic,  will  serve  to  show  the  value  of  a 
work  which  has  for  its  object  the  diffusion  of  information  re¬ 
garding  a  vast  region  rich  in  mineral  resources,  and  affording 
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scope  for  colonization  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  its  natural  features.  These  remarks  we  ajiply  almost 
exclusively  to  the  first  of  the  two  books  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  Lieutenant  Gunnison’s  volume  being  in  no  sense 
either  so  full  or  so  satisfactory  a  record  of  the  exploration  as 
that  of  Captain  Stansbury,  which  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  official 
report  drawn  up  for  the  Bureau  of  Topographical  Engineers, 
and  submitted  by  the  author  as  chief  of  the  ex]iedition.  The 
work  of  his  assistant.  Lieutenant  Gunnison,  though  it  fur¬ 
nishes  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  Mormons,  with  their 
peculiar  manners  and  system  of  belief,  is  neither  so  gi*aphic  in 
its  style  nor  so  interesting  in  its  contents  as  the  other,  the 
writer  having  taken  a  less  prominent  ])art  in  the  survey.  Cap¬ 
tain  Stansbury  writes  in  a  ])lain,  clear,  vigorous  style,  omitting 
nothing  that  can  be  deemed  important,  and  avoiding,  as  far  as 
circumstances  would  allow,  tedious  minuteness  of  description. 
The  volume  abounds  with  evidences  of  a  most  comjdete  scientific 
knowledge,  and  with  a  very  adminible  combination  of  what  it  was 
necessary  it  should  give — viz.,  a  full  account  of  the  topographv, 
geology,  and  natural  history  of  the  regions  surveyed,  witli  a 
great  deal  that  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  general  reader.  W c 
shall  adhere,  then,  to  Captain  Stansbury’s  account  of  the  cx])c- 
dition,  so  far  as  the  immediate  object  of  it  is  concerned — that 
is,  the  exploration  of  the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  and  the  surrounding 
territory  surveyed  during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1810. 

Taking  up  the  adventurous  ]^arty,  then,  where  we  left  them, 
amid  the  sad  scenes  of  the  prairies,  we  ])roceed  with  them  as  far 
as  Fort  Bridget*,  an  Indian  trading  station,  and  almost  the  only 
abode  of  white  men  for  many  hundred  miles,  where  the  writer 
left  the  bulk  of  his  company  and  set  out  with  an  attendant  or 
two  in  order  to  reconnoitre  the  route,  arriving  at  the  city  of  the 


Great  Salt  Lake  on  the  ^Bth  of  August. 

The  result  of  this  rapid  and  toilsome  journey  on  horseback 
through  the  terra  incorjnita  beyond  tlie  valley  of  Bear  River,  was 
the  discovery  of  a  route  to  the  Mormon  territory,  which  saves  a 
great  detour  made  by  what  is  called  the  old  road  on  the  one 
side,  and  one  not  much  less  by  the  IMormon  road  on  the  other. 
On  reaching  the  city  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  Captain  Stiinsbiiry 
found  that  reports  of  a  very  injurious  character  had  ])rccedcd 
him,  and  his  assistants,  who  had  arrived  a  few*  days  before,  had 
ascertained,  in  their  encampments  without  the  city,  that  the 
president  and  the  singular  community  of  which  he  is  at  once 
pro)>hct,  high-priest,  governor,  and  family  adviser,  betrayed 
great  jealousy  respecting  the  object  of  his  visit.  So  strong, 
indeed,  had  the  suspicion  become  of  his  being  employed  to 
survey  the  country,  preparatory  to  its  being  seized  by  the 
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American  government,  that  there  ^vere  rumours  of  an  intended 
resistance  by  force  of  arms  to  any  attempts  which  might  he 
made  on  his  part  to  carry  out  the  object  of  liis  journey.  Such 
suppositions  on  the  ])art  of  the  Mormons  were  by  no  means 
unnatural,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  tliat  they  liad  been  driven 
out  from  Missouri,  and  subsequently  from  Illinois,  by  the 
violence  of  the  populace,  and  had,  under  circumstances  of  great 
hardshij),  traversed  the  desert  in  order  to  settle  in  peace  amid 
its  hitherto  unknown  solitudes.  An  interview  with  the  chief 
of  the  community,  llrigham  Young,  sj)cedily  dissipated  all 
fears,  and  disabused  his  mind  of  all  the  prejudicial  stories  which 
had  reached  the  city  as  to  the  object  of  the  expedition.  Cap¬ 
tain  Stansbury  was  informed  that  a  survey  had  been  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  Mormons  themselves ;  and  a  council  having  been 
called,  the  exploration  was  fully  aj^proved  of,  and  every  assistance 
offered.  To  an  accomplished  member  of  the  community,  a 
Mr.  Carrington,  the  writer  acknowledges  his  obligations,  and  to 
the  president  himself  he  pays  a  high  tribute  of  respect.  After 
comjdeting  the  necessary  preparations  then,  and  having  erected 
stations  on  various  points  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  the  party 
were  compelled  to  relinquish  their  operations,  and  to  pass  the 
winter  months  in  the  valley.  The  o])ening  of  the  s])ring,  how¬ 
ever,  enabled  them  to  enter  upon  their  arduous  work ;  and 
embarking  on  the  River  Jordan  to  the  west  of  the  city,  they 
at  length  reached  the  margin  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Captain 
Stansbury,  in  the  course  of  his  pre])aratory  reconnoissance,  having 
visited  and  inspected  the  shores  of  this  strange  inland  sea,  we 
shall  give  his  graphic  description  of  it  as  it  first  impressed  him, 
in  preference  to  the  more  minute  details  of  his  operations  amid 
its  islands : — 

‘At  our  feet,*  lie  says,  ‘and  oil  each  side  lay  the  waters  of  the  Creat 
Salt  Lake,  which  we  had  so  long  and  so  ardently  desired  to  see.  'I'hey 
were  clear  and  calm,  and  stretched  far  to  the  south  and  west.  Directly 
before  us,  and  distant  only  a  few  miles,  one  island  rose  from  SOO  to  1000 
feet  ill  height ;  while  in  tiie  distance,  other  and  larger  ones,  shot  up  from 
the  bosom  of  the  waters,  their  siunmits  appearing  to  reach  the  clouds. 
On  the  west  appeared  several  dark  spots  resembling  other  islands ;  but 
the  dreamy  haze  hovering  over  this  still  and  solitary  sea,  threw  its  dim, 
uncertain  veil  over  the  more  distant  features  of  the  landscape,  preventing 
the  eye  from  discerning  any  one  object  with  distinctness,  while  it  halt 
reveafed  the  whole,  leaving  ample  scope  for  the  imagination  of  the  beholder. 
*fhc  stillness  of  the  grave  seemed  to  iiervadc  both  air  and  water ;  and, 
excepting  here  and  there  a  solitary  wild  duck  lloating  motionless  on  the 
bosom  of  the  lake,  not  a  living  thing  was  to  be  seen.  The  night  was 
perfectly  serene,  and  a  young  moon  shed  its  tremulous  light  upon  a  sea  of 
profound,  unbroken  silence.* — pp.  101,102. 

Such  is  a  very  graphic  description  of  this  interesting  feature. 
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of  a  strange  region,  which  lias  furnished  a  theme  for  speculation 
ever  since  its  existence  was  first  made  known  by  La  Hontan, 
in  a  somewhat  singular,  and  by  no  means  very  accurate  record  of 
his  travels  in  KiSG,  but  which  Captain  Stansbury  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  were  the  first  among  white  men  to  explore.  An  inves¬ 
tigation,  conducted  with  great  skill  and  energy,  afterwards 
enabled  our  author  not  only  to  land  upon  and  survey  the 
large  island  referred  to  in  the  above  extract,  but  to  make  him¬ 
self  intimately  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  features  of  ‘  the 
dark  spots*  seen  in  the  distance,  all  of  which  proved  to  be 
islands,  varying  from  sixteen  miles  to  about  two  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  Several  of  these  are  little  else  than  long  rocky 
eminences,  ranging  from  north  to  south,  and  rising  abruptly  to 
a  great  height  In  the  case  of  the  largest,  named  Antelope 
Island,  the  rocks  rise  to  a  height  of  8000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Lake,  while  on  others  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of 
pasturage  ground,  encircled  by  immense  blocks  of  limestone 
rock.  The  results  of  the  Captain’s  observations  make  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  Lake  291  miles.  On  the  one  side  it  is 
bounded  by  the  long  rocky  ranges  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains, 
while  its  immediate  neighbourhood  is  on  a  most  extended 
scale.  Deserts,  sixty  and  seventy  miles  long,  stretch  away  from 
its  muddy  margin ;  many  of  them  absolutely  level  througliout, 
and  separated  from  each  other  by  rocky  ranges,  which  none 
but  the  miserable  Indians  have  trodden.  In  many  places  along 
the  shores  of  the  Lake,  the  ground  is  so  thickly  covered  with 
salt  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  one  unbroken  sheet  of 
ice,  extending  for  many  miles.  ‘  The  salt,’  says  Captain  Stans¬ 
bury,  ‘  is  very  pure  and  soluntc,  averaging  from  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  is  in  every  respect  equal  to 
our  finest  specimens  for  table  use.  The  quantity  that  here  lay 
upon  the  ground  in  one  body,  exclusive  of  that  in  a  deli¬ 
quescent  state,  must  have  amounted  to  over  4,500,000  of 
cubic  yards,  or  about  100,000,000  of  bushels.’  The  water  of 
the  Lake  itself  is  of  pure  brine,  containing,  when  analysed, 
twenty  per  cent,  of  simple  chloride  of  sodium,  with  about  two 
per  cent,  of  other  salts.  Its  buoyance  equals  that  of  tlie  Dead 
Sea,  as  is  shown  by  our  author’s  bathing  experiences: — 

‘  No  one,*  he  says,  ‘  without  witnessing  it,  can  form  any  idea  of  tlie 
buoyant  properties  of  this  singular  water.  A  man  may  float,  stretched  r.t 
full  length,  upon  his  back,  having  his  head  and  neck,  both  his  legs  to  the 
knee,  and  both  arms  to  the  elbow,  entirely  out  of  water.  If  a  sitting 
position  be  assumed,  with  the  arms  extended  to  preserve  equilibrium,  tlic 
shoulders  will  remain  above  the  surface.  The  brine  is  so  strong,  too, 
that  the  least  particle  of  it  getting  into  the  eyes  produces  the  most  acute 
pain,  and  if  accidentally  swallowed,  rapid  strangulation  must  ensue.’ 
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In  the  course  of  lus  labours,  Captain  Stansbury  made  an 
experiment  upon  the  properties  of  the  water  for’ j)reserving 
meat,  and  found  tliat  pickling  might  be  carried  on  quite  in  a 
wholesale  manner,  and  to  the  utmost  satisfaction ;  a  large  piece 
of  beef  immersed  in  it  for  twelve  hours  being  admirably  corned, 
while  a  longer  application  of  its  briny  qualities  produced  what 
was  understood  among  the  surveyors  as  ‘real  salt  junk  meat 
so  salt,  in  short,  that  in  order  to  })reserve  it  in  an  edible  condi¬ 
tion,  it  was  necessary  to  steep  it  in  fresh  water.  Among  the 
peculiarities  of  this  strange  region,  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere 
is  not  the  least  remarkable.  It  subjected  the  surveying  parties, 
in  fact,  to  very  great  inconvenience,  by  causing  the  wood-work 
of  their  instruments  to  shrink  and  crack  in  the  course  of  a 
single  night;  while,  in  order  to  preserve  the  wheels  of  their 
wagons,  it  was  found  necessary  to  sink  them  in  a  stream  when 
they  were  not  in  motion.  The  difficulties  with  which  these 
gallant  explorers  had  to  contend  in  their  transit  from  one  island 
to  another,  and  in  their  circuit  of  the  Lake,  were  in  some 
cases  perfectly  appalling.  On  the  one  hand,  they  were  kept 
continually  on  the  alert  by  straggling  troops  of  Indians,  who 
came  upon  their  rear  during  a  night  inarch,  seizing  anything 
they  could  most  easily  make  off  with  to  their  encam])ments 
amid  the  mountains ;  while,  on  the  other,  they  were  ever  and 
anon  subjected  to  a  long  day’s  journey  over  mud  ])lains,  and 
a  bivouac  under  the  open  sky,  exposed  to  all  the  rigours  of  the 
season  and  climate. 

It  is  very  evident  from  the  peculiar  construction  both  of  the 
islands  which  stud  the  bosom  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  of 
its  shores,  as  described  by  our  author,  that  at  some  remote 
period  a  vast  inland  sea  existed  in  this  jiart  of  the  world. 
One  ])ortion  of  the  shore,  for  example,  was  found  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  rocks,  on  w^hich  no  fewer  than  twenty  distinct  tide 
marks  were  visible,  while  the  similarity  between  the  eminences 
in  the  Lake  and  those  along  its  margin  leads  at  once  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  latter  must  at  some  time  or  other  have  been 
completely  surrounded  by  w’ater,  while  the  others  had  not  us 
yet  appeared  above  its  surface.  Huge  blocks  of  limestone, 
many  hundred  feet  in  height,  extinct  craters  on  comparatively 
low  portions  of  certain  localities,  the  entire  geological  forma¬ 
tions,  in  fact,  indicate  in  a  very  interesting  manner  the  changes 
which  have  taken  ]>lace,  and  point  directly  to  others  w’hich  are 
still  going  on.  Nor  were  these  wonderful  evidences  of  a  Power 
whose  law’s  arc  ever  working  out  beneficent  designs  for  the 
human  race  confined  to  that  portion  of  the  country  upon  wdiieh 
the  operations  of  the  surveying  party  took  place.  Over  the 
vast  ai.d  level  plains,  and  far  up  amid  the  grand  features  of 
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the  Wahsatch  mountains  they  were  equally  apparent;  here  ill 
the  hardening  of  large  deposits  of  mud,  doubtless  destined  to 
become  fertile  plains;  and  again,  in  magnificent  terraces, 
clothed  in  some  places  with  bright  green  grass,  overhung  by 
gigantic  rocks  which  towered  to  the  clouds  in  solitary  sub¬ 
limity. 

The  descriptions  which  Captain  Stansbury  gives  of  this 
hitherto  unknown  land  are  suggestive  of  many  interesting 
reflections.  Here  is  a  territory  of  which  the  extent  cannot  yet 
be  ascertained,  in  which  even  the  wild  Indian  is  a  stranger, 
and  where  the  footsteps  of  the  adventurous  trapper  have  never 
]>cnetrated ;  a  portion  of  creation  shut  in  by  trackless  deserts 
and  mountain  ranges,  which  stretch  away  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  but  in  which  the  silent  and  mighty  inovcincnts  of  Nature 
have  been  preparing  a  home  for  man.  While  yet  the  prairies 
that  surround  it  were  unbroken,  and  still  the  homes  of  a  race 
wliich  is  fast  hastening  to  utter  extinction,  ages,  perhaps,  ere 
that  race  first  took  ])ossession  of  their  forest  domain,  and  while 
the  Great  Salt  liake  was  a  wide  dreary  sea  amid  a  desolate 
wilderness,  the  ever  active  agents  of  Him  whose  creative  might 
is  exercised  perpetually  were  evolving  new  wonders,  new 
proofs  of  His  wisdom,  and  power,  and  goodness,  to  whom  the 
sea  is  but  a  drop,  who  weigheth  the  mountains  in  scales,  and 
the  liills  in  a  balance. 

While  Captain  Stansbury  was  engaged  in  surveying  the 
islands  and  shores  of  this  singular  Lake,  Lieutenant  Gun¬ 
nison  was  em])loyed  in  exploring  its  eastern  side,  and  in 
making  observations  along  the  banks  of  the  River  Jordan, 
which  flows  into  Lake  Utah.  Near  this  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  the  Mormons  commenced  a  settlement  in  the  spring  of 
184!),  and  they  have  since  laid  out  extensive  cities  on  the 
banks  of  the  Weber  river,  a  bold  clear  stream,  which  breaks 
through  the  Wahsatch  range,  discharging  its  waters  into  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  about  forty  miles  beyond,  and  upon  Ogden  Creek, 
an  afllucnt  of  the  Weber.  The  tract  of  country  where  these 
settlements  or  cities  in  embryo  have  been  placed,  was  found  by 
Lieutenant  Gunnison  to  aft’ord  many  facilities  for  cultivation. 
Near  the  site  of  Ogden  city,  he  estimated  about  forty  square 
miles  of  land  susceptible  of  being  sown  with  grain  crops  of 
any  description  ;  while  along  the  Weber,  a  flanking  spur  of  the 
mountains  was  found  to  afibrd  the  settlement  in  that  quarter 
six  successive  terraces,  each  ten  miles  broad,  for  pasturage. 
The  Utah  valley  is  evidently  much  more  fertile  than  that  in  which 
the  Mormons  first  found  a  location;  and  it  has  facilities  for 
agricultural  purposes  in  the  shape  of  water-courses  for  irri¬ 
gation  or  mills,  which  the  other  possesses  only  to  a  very  small 
extent.  In  a  summary  of  his  field  notes,  Lieutenant  Gunnison 
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^ays : — ^  A  beautiful  and  wide  bottom  lies  along  the  shore  of 
Utah  lake,  and  for  inanv  miles  there  is  a  rich  alluvial  soil, 
mixed  with  vegetable  mould.  On  the  Timpanogas  bottom 
beyond,  wheat  crops,  sown  by  the  Utah  settlers,  grow  most 
luxuriantly,  and  a  continuous  lield  might  be  made  from  thence 
back  to  the  Utah  valley,  to  sustain  a  population  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  inhabitants.  There  is  grazing  land  all  along 
the  west  of  the  Jjake.’  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  wdde 
district  admits  of  being  ])copled  to  an  extent  w’hich  can 
scarcely  be  calculated.  The  minuteness  of  the  survey  made 
by  the  companies  respectively  commanded  by  the  writers 
before  us,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of 
a  territory  here  wdiich  may  become  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  states  of  the  American  union.  And  it  is  gradually  be¬ 
coming  more  fertile.  Evidences  were  found  of  salt  springs 
having  existed  in  many  quarters  which  have  now’  completely 
changed  their  character ;  while  under  the  wide  salt  flats,  fine 
rich  soil  was  in  several  instances  discovered  both  by  Captain 
Stansbury  and  Lieutenant  Gunnison.  The  pros])ects  for  the 
settlers  and  cultivators  of  a  succeeding  age  are  not,  however, 
so  bright  everywhere. 

In  many  places  the  hot  springs,  some  of  which  arc  so  impreg¬ 
nated  with  iron  as  to  impart  a  bright  red  colour  to  the  ground, 
while  others  deposit  gypsum  and  other  sulphates,  were  found 
to  destroy  the  fertility  of  the  soil  completely.  The  rivers 
which  flow  from  the  mountain  ranges  are  also  so  frequently 
flooded  by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  a  ford.  Lieutenant  Gunnison  and  his  party  had  to  cross 
them  upon  a  rope  suspended  between  two  high  and  rocky 
banks,  overhanging  the  foaming  torrent.  IMaking  all  due 
allow’ance  for  the  difiiculties  w'ith  which  the  early  settlers  wall 
have  to  contend ;  difiiculties  wdiich  arc  always  to  be  met  with 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  a  country  hitherto  unexplored, 
it  cannot,  we  think,  be  doubted,  that  the  great  territory  of  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  give  some  idea,  affords  ample  accom¬ 
modation  for  a  very  numerous  ])opulation.  Its  present  occu¬ 
pants  cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  to  retain  exclusive  pos¬ 
session  of  the  vast  tracts  already  fitted  for  the  existence  of 
civilized  human  beings.  The  close  connexion  w’hich  subsists 
between  their  peculiar  belief  and  the  civil  affairs  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  inseparable  union  of  the  church  with  the  state, 
which  is  exemplified  in  their  case,  will  prove  a  sufficient  check 
to  anything  like  a  prolongation  of  the  present  system  of  things 
among  the  denizens  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  country.  Although 
the  Mormons  have  unquestionably  a  right  to  be  considered 
the  founders  of  the  state  as  well  as  the  discoverers  of  the  terri- 
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tory  to  a  certain  extent,  inasmuch  as  they  had  established  a 
regular  system  of  government,  laid  out  ground  for  cities,  and 
partially  built  them  long  before  the  American  government  had 
obtained  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  resources, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  community  becoming  either  so 
numerous  or  so  powerful  as  to  people  the  whole  region,  or  to  compel 
all  who  settle  among  them  to  adopt  their  doctrines  and  mode  of 
life.  Situated  as  the  Mormon  cities  are,  on  a  tract  of  country 
through  which  the  ever  increasing  tide  of  emigration  to  the  Far 
West  must  flow,  they  will  very  speedily  become,  not,  as  now,  the 
temporary  resting  place,  but  the  established  abode  of  thousands, 
who,  disgusted  and  dismayed  by  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
a  journey  to  the  El  Dorado,  light  upon  this  oasis  in  the  desert. 
We  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  Mormonisin  could  prove 
attractive  enough  to  induce  the  men  of  this  enlightened  age  to 
adopt  its  tenets,  and  the  more  than  questionable  social  usages 
which  are  founded  upon  them.  That  it  has  already  made  great 
progress  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  is  not  witliout 
its  adherents  among  ourselves,  is  well  enough  known.  I'hat  it 
would,  sooner  or  later,  attract  many  converts  from  among  our 
American  cousins,  we  were  quite  prepared  to  expect.  A  glance 
at  the  list  of  religious  associations  which,  by  some  means  or 
other,  have  obtained  a  footing  among  them,  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  that  no  originator  of  a  new  and  peculiar  system  of  belief 
need  wait  long  for  followers.  In  fact,  there  is  no  one  so  dis¬ 
tinguished  alike  for  sound  and  practical  common  sense  and  a 
credulous  adherence  to  the  most  absurd  theories  as  Brother 
Jonathan.  However  ludicrous  and  untenable  these  mav  be, 
whether  they  take  the  character  of  Spiritual  Ra])s,  Shakes,  or 
Jumps,  they  are  almost  sure  of  acquiring  some  supporter^.  In 
the  case  of  the  Mormons,  persecution,  ever  the  most  eifectivc 
proselytizing  influence,  had  no  small  share  in  drawing  adherents 
to  a  sect  which  had  so  many  strong  inducements,  alike  for  the 
lovers  of  the  mysterious,  and  for  those  who  desiderate  some 
temporal  advantages  from  their  connexion  w  ith  a  professedly 
religious  body.  Ridiculous  and  shockingly  profane  as  the 
vagaries  of  Joseph  Smith,  their  founder,  seem  to  us,  they 
proceeded  upon  a  respect  for  the  marvellous,  or  a  dread  of  it, 
common  wherever  ignorance  prevails.  The  very  association  of 
his  name  with  his  assertion  of  prophetical  ])ower  is  apt  to 
aj)pear  ludicrous  to  us;  all  our  ideas  on  such  subjects  rising 
certainly  a  good  deal  beyond  a  designation  so  common  in  our 
own  day.  But  while  we  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  Smith 
among  the  prophets,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  doctrine 
lie  inculcated,  and  the  system  of  belief  and  social  morality  he 
founded,  are  calculated  to  afl’ect  the  risible  susceptibilities  only. 
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The  result  of  his  preaching  has  shown  that  these  were  not  such 
as  to  attract  and  entrap  the  ignorant  merely,  but  had  in  them 
not  a  little  that  could  interest  men  of  thought.  Smith  was  no 
mere  Katerfelto,  and  while  his  mock  miracles,  and  his  pro¬ 
fessed  correspondence  with  the  angel  who  commissioned  him 
to  found  the  church  of  the  Latter  Day  as  a  refuge  for  Christ’s 
saints,  served  to  influence  the  uninformed  mind,  and  to  draw 
after  him  those  who  in  all  communities  are  ever  ready  to  adopt 
a  novelty,  his  writings  and  the  doctrines  contained  in  them  are 
by  no  means  the  crude  and  preposterous  things  which  they  are 
generally  suj)posed  to  be.  Not  a  little  of  the  ‘  Hook  of  Mor¬ 
mon’  has  been  taken  from  our  own  Bible.  Very  different  from 
the  Koran,  which  is  also  in  many  of  its  parts  a  j)araphrasc  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  volume  upon  which  ‘  the  saints’  found  their 
belief  in  an  especial  call  to  separate  themselves  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  contains  much  that  has  a  direct  reference  to 
Christianity  as  understood  by  us.  They  admit  the  divine  origin 
and  authority  of  the  Scriptures  used  by  Protestants,  but  they 
question  the  purity  of  the  translation,  and  have  adopted  one  pre¬ 
pared  by  their  founder  himself.  They  hold,  of  course,  that 
tlie  ‘  Book  of  Mormon’  is  equally  authoritative  with  our  Scrip¬ 
tures,  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  They  have  another  volume, 
however,  which  is  understood  as  supplementary — the  ‘  Book  of 
Doctrines  and  Covenants,’  which  is  continually  receiving  addi¬ 
tions  as  their  president  obtains  revelations  of  the  Divine  will  for 
their  guidance.  They  are  firm  believers  in  the  gift  of  miracles, 
too,  although  their  prophet  considered  that  a  firm  faith  on  that 
point  rendered  it  quite  unnecessary  for  him  to  display  his 
pow^*.  Lieutenant  Gunnison,  nevertheless,  met  with  more  than 
one  who  asserted  that  they  had  not  only  seen  miracles  per¬ 
formed,  but  had  themselves  been  tlie  subjects  of  them  ;  an 
assertion  very  easily  accounted  for  in  the  circumstances. 

It  is  in  their  habits,  manners  and  customs,  however,  that 
the  Mormons  differ  most  from  tlie  rest  of  the  world ;  at  least, 
it  was  tills  jieculiarity,  and,  as  was  generally  understood, 
tlieir  gross  immorality,  that  drew  down  upon  them  the  per¬ 
secutions,  to  escape  whicli,  they  fled  across  the  desert  to  their 
present  location  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Most  readers 
are  doubtless  acquainted  with  the  principal  facts  relating  to 
the  expulsion  of  the  community,  while  in  its  infancy,  first 
from  Jackson  County,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  subse¬ 
quently  from  Illinois,  where,  in  18  U,  their  founder  and  his 
brother  Hiram  were  imprisoned  for  exciting  a  tumult,  and 
killed  in  the  gaol  by  an  armed  mob.  For  this  catastrophe  the 
Mormons  and  their  assailants  were  alike  blameable  ;  but  it  is 
Dot  our  purpose,  to  inquire  how  far  all  the  charges  brought 
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against  the  former  are  supported  by  facts.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  continuance  of  tliese  persecutions,  and  the  threats  of 
greater  outrages  being  perpetrated  than  they  had  yet  suffered, 
led  them  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  they  could  no  longer  dwell 
with  safety  within  the  boundaries  of  Illinois,  their  only  resource 
w’as  to  seek  a  home  amid  the  wilderness,  where  they  could  no 
longer  be  molested,  and  would  be  free  to  practise  the  morality 
inculcated  by  the  founder  of  their  system.  After  sulfeving 
terrible  privations,  they  left  the  States,  and,  encamping  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri,  where  many  of  them  died,  they  ultimately 
set  out  to  explore  the  deserts  which  had  hitherto  been  the  abode 
of  wild  beasts,  and  had  never  even  been  occupied  to  any  extent 
by  the  Indian  tribes.  Reaching  the  banks  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  a  piece  of  ground  was  there  selected,  broken  up,  and 
consecrated  by  prayer,  and  about  the  end  of  1847,  the  land  was 
surveyed,  and  laid  out  into  streets  and  squares  for  a  large  city. 

Captain  Stansbury  and  Lieutenant  Gunnison  arc  of  the  same 
opinion,  in  regard  to  the  wisdom  displayed  in  the  selection  of 
a  site  for  what  must  now  be  considered  the  chief  town  of  an 
important  and  rapidly  extending  state.  Had  the  weary  fugitives 
acted  upon  anything  else  than  a  desire  to  found  a  settlement 
which  would  at  once  enable  them  to  proceed  upon  their  own 
principles,  and  become  a  very  important  locality  in  the  route 
to  the  Pacific,  they  might  have  located  themselves  in  a  territory 
not  so  far  removed  from  the  abodes  of  civilized  human  beings. 
Tlicy  obviously  saw  that  there  were  many  facilities  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Valley  for  making  their  city'  of  consequence  to  the 
Government,  and  for  extending  the  community,  and  they 
accordingly  chose  the  most  favourable  part  of  the  dijjivict. 
The  writers  before  us  had  every  opportunity  of  making  them¬ 
selves  acquainted  both  with  the  situation  of  the  city,  and  with 
the  manner  in  which  'the  ‘  saints’  conduct  their  atfiiirs.  The 
account  which  Captain  Stansbury  gives  is  by'  far  the  most 
distinct,  and  we  prefer  it  gi’eatly  to  the  more  ambitious  but  less 
graphic  descriptions  of  his  assistant. 

The  zeal  which  this  strange  ])eople  display  in  diffusing  a 
knowledge  of  their  doctrines,  and  their  temporal  prosperity,  is 
quite  astonishing.  jMissionaries  are  sent  out  to  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  world ;  correspondence  is  carried  on  to  a  most 
extraordinary  extent;  and  a  large  and  constantly  increasing 
fund  has  been  created  among  them,  called  ‘  The  Perjictuul 
Emigration  Fund,’  from  which  needy  converts  arc  supplied' 
with  the  means  of  transporting  themselves  to  the  scttleinents. 
They  invariably  leave  the  place  of  their  previous  sojourn  m 
companies,  and*  instances  have  occurred  of  no  fewer  than  two 
hundred  leaving  our  own  shores  at  one  time.  Measures  have 
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been  taken  to  open  a  route  by  wliicli  the  converts  from  abroad 
may,  by  crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  landing  at  8au 
Diego,  reach  the  banks  of  the  .Iordan  by  a  comparatively  easy 
transit,  and  without  the  hardships  attending  a  journey  over  tho 
desert.  In  the  community  at  the  Salt  Lake  city  every  eifort  is 
made  to  preserve  comfort  and  ])revent  the  s]>read  of  any  inlluenco 
which  might  tend  to  disturb  it.  Captain  Stansbury  says 

‘  All  goods  brought  into  llie  city  pay,  as  the  price  of  a  licence,  a  duty 
of  one  per  cent.,  except  spirituous  licpiors,  for  wliieli  one-half  of  the  ])rice 
at  which  they  arc  sold  is  deinaiided;  the  object  of  this  last  import  being 
avowedly  to  discourage  the  introduction  of  that  article  among  them,  it 
has,  indeed,  operated  to  a  great  extent  as  a  prohibition  ;  the  importer,  to 
save  himself  from  loss,  having  to  double  the  price  at  which  he  could 
otherwise  have  allorded  to  sell.  The  result  of  this  policy  was,  when  wc 
were  there,  to  bring  u}>  the  price  of  brandy  to  twelve  dollars  per  gallon, 
of  which  the  authorities  took  six :  and  of  whiskey  to  eight  dollars,  of 
which  they  collected  four  dollars.  The  circulating  medium  is  principally 
gold  of  their  owui  coinage,  and  such  foreign  gold  as  is  brought  in  by  con¬ 
verts  from  Kuropc.  Motwithstauding  tliis  heavy,  and  as  it  wo\dd  be  to 
us,  insupportable  burden  upon  industry  and  enterprise,  nothing  can  exct*e<l 
the  appearance  of  prosperity,  peaceful  harmony,  and  cheerful  contentment, 
that  pervaded  the  whole  community.  Ever  since  the  first  year  of  priva¬ 
tions,  provisions  have  been  abundant,  and  want  of  the  neecssaries,  and 
even  comforts  of  life,  is  a  thing  unknown.  A  design  was  at  one  time 
entertained  (more,  I  believe,  as  a  prospective  measure  than  any  thing  else) 
to  set  apart  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  poorhouse ;  but  after 
strict  impiiry,  it  was  found  that  there  were,  in  the  whole  population,  but 
two  persons  who  could  be  considered  as  objects  of  public  charity ;  and  the 
plan  was  consequently  abandoned.’ — p.  133. 

So  much  for  the  political  aspect  of  Mormon  ism  ;  its  morality 
is  quite  another  matter.  Hitherto,  we  believe,  it  has  very  gene¬ 
rally’  been  supposed  that  the  communities  of  the  ‘  saints’  were 
little  better  than  so  many  Harmony  Halls,  or  Agapaemones,  in 
which  the  social  ties  that  bind  mankind  together,  and  arc  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  prosperity  of  any  established  association  of 
intelligent  beings,  were  totally’  disregarded.  A  charge  ot  this 
nature  was  brought  against  the  Mormons  by  their  opponents  in 
the  United  States,  and  not  without  reason.  Although  they 
have  not  adopted  the  principle  of  having  all  things  in  common, 
and  are  not  repudiators  of  the  marriage  tie,  as  has  been  alleged, 
the  prevalence  of  polygamy  among  them  is  at  once  in  singular 
contrast  with  their  apparently  judicious  mode  of  dealing  with  poli¬ 
tical  concerns,  repugnant  to  the  best  feelings  of  our  iiaturc,  and 
a  disgusting  outrage  on  morality.  This  is  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  community,  and  as  such  it  separates,  and  must 
ever  separate,  them  from  the  vest  of  the  civilized  world. 
Neither  of  the  writers,  whom  w  c  are  nowr  considering,  seem  dis- 
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posed  to  say  much  on  this  point,  but  what  they  have  given  us, 
though  expressed  with  a  degree  of  mildness  which  no  desire  to 
speak  favourably  of  the  community  can  excuse,  leaves  not  tlie 
slightest  doubt  on  the  subject. 

-It  is  certain,  we  think,  from  statements  made  by  one  who  is 
evidently  very  favourably  disposed  towards  the  Mormons,  that 
polygamy  exists  among  them  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
But  the  assertion,  as  to  its  being  denied  by  them,  not  only 
tallies  with  all  the  protestations  ])ut  forth  during  the  ])ersecu- 
tions  in  Missouri  and  Illinois,  but  is  borne  out  by  the  com¬ 
mandments  and  ‘revelations’  left  by  Joseph  Smith  for  the 
government  of  the  ‘  saints.’  In  these  the  charge  brought  against 
them  in  this  matter  is  met  b}"  a  positive  declaration,  that  ‘  one 
man  shall  have  but  one  wife,  and  the  wife  only  one  husband.’ 
All  the  leaders  of  the  sect  throughout  the  world  have  denied,  in 
language  as  strong  as  could  be  used,  that  any  such  practice 
exists  among  them.  Nay,  they  have  even  laid  claim  to  a  higher 
tone  of  morality  than  obtains  among  other  communities. 
During  their  sojourn  at  Nauvoo,  several  persons  charged  with 
licentiousness  were  expelled  from  the  church  ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that,  in  more  than  one  instance,  these  parties  reta¬ 
liated  by  propagating  reports  of  a  similar  kind  respecting  Smith 
and  his  chief  elder  and  co-pro})het,  Sydney  Higdon,  the  indivi¬ 
dual  who  is  generally  supposed  to  have  had  the  largest  share 
in  the  composition  of  the  ‘  Book  of  Mormon.’  Such  testimony 
as  theirs,  is,  of  course,  wholly  valueless  ;  and  had  we  no  other 
evidence  wherew  ith  to  meet  the  very  strong  asseverations  made 
in  the  ‘  Book  of  Doctrines  and  Covenants,’  wo  should  feel 
inclined  to  treat  the  charge  as  altogether  unfounded,  however 
difficult  it  might  be  to  persuade  ourselves  that  their  opponents 
had  in  every  case  been  misled,  or  had  wilfully  persisted  in 
persecuting  them  to  the  death  on  account  of  a  crime  which 
could  not  be  proved  against  them.  Captain  Stansbury’s  own 
statement,  however,  and  the  observation  of  other  travellers  who 
have  visited  the  Mormons,  both  in  the  States  and  in  their 
city  of  the  Salt  Lake,  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  ‘  spiritual 
wife’  system  is  only  a  shameless  excuse  for  a  shameful  outrage 
on  morality.  Lieutenant  Gunnison  tells  us  of  an  individual 
member  of  the  community  having  been  tried  on  a  charge  of 
shooting  another  who  had  seduced  his  wife,  and  acquitted  on 
the  plea  that  the  crime  only  amounted  to  culpable  homicide. 
But  when  we  remember  the  tremendous  power  exercised  by  the 
president,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  in  this  case,  the 
summary  punishment  by  private  revenge  was  justified  only 
•because  the  crime  which  led  to  it  had  not  been  formally  sanc¬ 
tioned. 
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As  ouv  space  will  only  admit  of  a  very  brief  reference  to  some 
of  the  peculiar  religious  opinions  of  the  Mormons,  we  refrain 
from  further  allusion  to  those  which  immediately  concern  the 
estahlishment  of  their  sect,  and  shall  merely  select  a  few  of  the 
doctrines  inculcated  in  their  authorized  hooks.  The  ‘  Book  of 
Mormon’  itselt,  though  many  parts  of  it  are  verbatim  quotations 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  hears  ample  evidence  of  having  been 
got  up — for  that  is  the  only  term  which  ])roperly  applies  to  its 
com])osition — by  a  ])erson  or  persons  very  indifferently  edu¬ 
cated.  The  ‘  saints’  themselves  freely  admit  that  it  abounds  with 
grammatical  inaccuracies,  hut  these,  they  allege,  do  not  affect  its 
authority  ;  and  we  are  thus  left  to  abide  by  the  conclusion,  that 
either  the  prophet  or  his  spiritual  guide  must  have  had  hut  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  Englisli  language.  J’he  witnesses 
of  its  authenticity,  too,  those  who  were  priviliged  to  see  the 
gold  plates  and  the  ancient  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  inscribed 
upon  them,  from  which  Joseph  Smith  was  commissioned  to  take 
the  laws  of  the  church,  were  unfortunately  so  little  to  he  trusted, 
that  the  prophet,  at  a  convenient  season,  obtained  a  ‘  revelation’ 
to  the  effect  that  they  could  not  be  trusted  with  money  which 
was  not  their  own — a  thing  by  no  means  astonishing  when  we 
recollect  the  characters  of  his  first  coadjutors.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  a  large  portion  of  the  ‘  Book  of  Mormon’  was  at 
first  written  by  an  American  student  as  a  hoax,  and  that  either 
Smith  or  Higdon  surreptitiously  obtained  jiosscssion  of  a  copy, 
but  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  supjiose  that  one  or  both  of  them 
produced  it  originally.  The  doctrines  expressed  in  it  and  the 
other  canonical  books  of  the  sect  may  be  summed  up  in  a  very 
few  words,  although  they  are  continually  receiving  additions, 
any  felt  want  being  at  once  conveniently  supplied  by  a 
‘  revelation’  made  to  the  president.  Thus,  then,  the  ‘  Saints  of 
the  Latter  Day’  arc  required  to  believe  in  a  material  Deity  in 
the  form  of  man,  and  not  omnipresent;  in  Christ  as  the  Son, 
and  his  atonement  as  sufficient  for  the  salvation  of  all  who  obey 
the  ordinances  of  the  Gosjiel,  and  its  sequel  the  ‘  Book  of 
Mormon  ;’  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  given  through  the  laying 
on  of  hands.  They  are  required  to  believe  in  a  future  state, 
and  future  punishment  for  actual,  but  not  original,  sin.  They 
must  farther  express  d  belief  in  the  ordinances  of  faith  as  a  ])rac- 
tical  impulse,  in  short,  as  little  else  than  an  operation  of  the 
will ;  in  repentance,  baptism  by  immersion,  lor  the  remission  of 
sins,  and  the  Lord’s  Supper.  They  must  also  believe  that  God 
calls  all  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  by  immediate  inspiration, 
and  that  He  is  continually  revealing  His  will  to  men  of  suffi¬ 
cient  purity  and  faith  ;  that  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  will  be 
for  a  thousand  years ;  and  that  the  earth  will  then  be  renewed 
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and  receive  all  its  original  beauty.  These  arc  the  essential 
parts  of  their  creed  ;  but  there  are  many  other  points  respecting 
the  organization  of  the  church  to  ^Yhich  we  cannot  refer.  The 
outline  we  have  given  will  suflicc  to  show  that,  in  its  religious, 
not  less  than  in  its  moral  aspect,  Mormonisin  is  a  modern  evil 
of  enonnous  magnitude.  Here  is  a  sect,  numbering  at  the 
lowest  computation  400,000  members — though  it  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  some  as  nearly  four  times  that  mimber — and  rapidly 
increasing  in  strength,  which  has  risen  up  from  a  beginning  so 
insignificant,  and  holds  opinions  so  antagonistic  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  our  times,  that  its  progress  cannot  but  be  regarded  as 
altogether  astonishing.  Resembling  Mohamedanism  in  many 
of  its  features,  the  increase  of  its  adherents  is  even  more  re¬ 
markable — who  shall  say  that  its  influence  may  not  be  equally 
baneful.  Nor  can  we  contemplate  it  as  merely  an  exterior 
thing — a  fanaticism  affecting  only  a  certain  portion  of  the  Iminan 
family.  It  has  come  among  ourselves,  has  made  thousands  of 
converts  from  the  ignorant  masses  around  us,  and  is  daily  adding 
to  their  numbers.  During  the  fourteen  years  ending  with  1851, 
no  fewer  than  50,000  persons  had  been  adopted  into  the  Mor¬ 
mon  church  in  Great  Britain,  while  about  17,000  had  joined 
the  community  in  the  Far  West.  At  present,  the  ‘  saints’  in  this 
country  number  nearly  35,000  ;  and  we  have  it  upon  good 
authority  that,  while  large  parties  emigrate  every  year,  the 
number  of  new  converts  is  greater  than  the  number  of  emigrants. 
They  have  a  high-priest,  and  councillors,  to  whom  the  ])resident 
delegates  his  power ;  and  churches  have  been  formed  in  South 
America,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  India,  Australia,  Germany, 
Russia,  and  France.  The  desire  and  uliimate  aim  of  all  who 
com])osc  these  churches,  is,  of  course,  emigration  to  the  New 
Jerusalem  in  the  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt  liuke.  The  growing 
importance  of  the  community  has  now’  been  recognised  by  the 
United  States  administration  ;  a  territorial  government  with 
Brigham  Young  at  its  head  has  been  accorded ;  and  in  the 
Slate  of  Utah — the  Mormon  name  of  Deseret,  or  the  State  ot 
the  Honey  Bee,  having  been  rej)udiated — the  ‘  saints’  arc  no 
longer  liable  to  be  persecuted  and  driven  from  their  homes  by  a 
fanaticism  not  less  re])rehensible  than  their  own.  'While 
President  and  Governor  Young  thus  shares  with  the  pope  a 
combined  spiritual  and  temporal  sovereignty,  his  power  is  not 
more  secure  than  that  of  St.  Peter’s  latest  successor.  Like  all 
systems  founded  upon  a  perversion  of  the  Word  ot  God,  or  a 
device  of  the  evil  one,  Mormonisin  must  ultimately  give  way 
before  the  advancing  wave  of  civilization  and  enlightenment. 
The  causes  which  arc  already  at  work  in  breaking  up  its  one¬ 
ness — its  union  of  church  w’ith  state — are  parts  ot  its  own  con- 
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stitution.  The  introduction  of  ])olyganiv  must  be  regarded  as 
among  the  chief  of  these;  and  Lieutenant  Gunnison  points  to 
what  it  has  already  done  to  debase  the  condition  of  woman — a 
certain  sign  either  of  decadence  or  barbarism.  Among  the 
young,  too,  this  immoral  custom  is  ^Yorking  a  fearful  work. 
Our  author  says — ‘  Ot  all  the  children  that  have  come  under 
our  observation  the  Mormon  children  arc  the  most  lawless  and 
profane.*  Ihus  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit.  No  accessions 
from  without  can  build  up  the  ruin  within,  and  however  much 
the  community  may  be  strengthened  for  a  time  by  adult  emi¬ 
grants,  these  will  not  all  remain  faithful ;  and  es'en  should  they 
do  so,  after  them  must  come  a  deluge  of  immorality.  The 
arm  of  the  American  government  may  be  interposed,  however, 
in  order  to  ])reserve  the  rights  of  those  wdio  arc  connected  wdtli 
the  State  of  Utah  as  citizens,  though  not  as  saints ;  and  in  time 
the  impracticable  union  of  civil  with  ecclesiastical  government 
will  be  at  an  end. 

We  have  entered  thus  far  into  the  account,  given  us  in  the 
works  of  Captain  Stansbury  andhisbrotherolliceV,  of  this  strange 
peo])le  and  the  country  of  which  they  have  taken  possession, 
persuaded  that  the  one  is  much  less  knowm  than  it  ought  to  be, 
and  that,  through  its  geographical  position,  the  other  is  destined 
to  occu])y  a  most  important  place  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

We  cannot  follow  our  adventurous  travellers  in  their  journey 
homew’ards,  which  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  discovery 
of  a  route  to  the  Great  Basin,  or  Salt  Lake  Valley,  through  a 
pass  of  the  Rocky  ^Mountains  hitherto  unknowui.  The  saving  of 
distance,  and  the  inexhaustible  mineral  resources  of  some  por¬ 
tions  of  it,  cannot  but  be  considered  matters  of  great  moment  in 
connexion  with  a  route  which  unites  the  American  States  in  the 
east  of  the  ])rairies  with  the  shores  of  the  Racific ;  and  they 
point  at  least  to  the  establishment  of  a  much  more  direct  ])ost 
road  than  now"  exists,  if  not  to  the  construction  of  a  raihvay  line 
across  the  continent.  Had  our  space  permitted,  we  might  also 
have  referred  to  some  of  Captain  Stansbury’s  interesting  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  natural  products  of  the  region  through  which 
he  ])assed,  and  the  carefully  w  ritten  caccount  of  its  natural  his¬ 
tory  which  forms  an  appendix  to  his  volume.  Commending 
these  and  his  book  as  a  w’holc  to  the  attention  of  the  reader,  w'c 
cannot  close  without  again  expressing  our  admiration  of  the 
manner  in  w’hich  his  difficult  duties  w’ere  performed,  and  the 
interest  which  he  has  given  to  the  result  of  his  patient  labours 
and  severe  experiences. 
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Art.  IV. — Life  and  Ijetters  of  Joseph  Story ,  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States y  and  Dane  Professor  of  Laic  at 
Harvard  University.  Edited  by  his  Son,  William  W.  Story.  Two 
volumes,  8vo.  London  :  John  Chapman. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  settlement  and  the  unexampled 
progress  of  the  United  States,  constitute  the  grandest  feature 
in  the  modern  history  of  the  world.  What  the  great  continent 
of  the  southern  seas  will  become  with  its  ever  accruing  popu¬ 
lation,  its  soil  of  gold,  and  its  climate  of  paradise,  will  be  known 
when  all  of  this  generation  are  mute,  and  most  of  them  for¬ 
gotten.  But  in  the  United  States  of  America,  we  have  the  first 
tvjie  of  the  merely  ethnical  capabilities  of  that  mixture  of  races 
which  constitutes  the  British  people. 

We  have  also  the  first  example  in  the  annals  of  nations  of 
what  may  be  effected  l>y  an  emigrant  swarm,  which  carries 
with  it  from  the  parent  hive  the  Christian  religion,  the  sjiiritof 
freedom,  law,  and  equity,  kindled  and  consolidated  by  the  ex])c- 
rience  of  a  political  system  that  violated  them  all,  and  of  a 
republican  system  of  government  based  in  these  unprecedented 
conditions. 

One  or  two  cardinal  exceptions  must  be  noted,  which  have 
excited  an  influence  on  the  success  of  this  great  experiment, 
over  w  hich  religion  and  humanity  mourn  together.  Slavery  had 
been  implanted  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic  before 
they  were  trodden  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and,  for  generations 
after,  that  event  has  received  a  sort  of  mock  consecration  from 
those  whom  we  are  still  com])elled  to  designate  as  the  great 
and  the  good.  This  has  ever  been  that  ‘  damning  spot,’  which 
an  ocean  could  not  wash  out,  and  has  ])roduced  mischiefs  and 
wrongs  which  no  national  greatness,  philanthropy,  and  virtue, 
can  ever  redeem.  In  addition  to  this,  the  glorious  privilege 
of  religious  freedom,  combining  with  the  indefeasible  infir¬ 
mities  of  humanitv,  has  deteriorated  liberty  into  licence,  and 
the  result  has  been  a  swarm  of  popular  errors,  no  less  noxious 
than  absurd.  Of  these  the  Mormon  superstition  may  be  cited 
as  the  most  striking  example. 

Again,  the  natural  and  social  necessities  of  a  sparse  population, 
occupying  vast  tracks,  whose  resources  furnish  the  strongest 
stimulus  to  individual  cntcr])rise,  naturally  cause  a  devotion  ol 
the  popular  mind  to  material  interests.  They  have  neither  time 
nor  inclination  for  the  culture  of  the  fields,  wide  as  their  own 
unmeasured  prairies,  of  intellect,  literature,  and  abstract  science. 
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For  a  long  time  tliey  were  too  busy  in  building  their  houses  to 
think  of  the  arts  by  which  civilization  and  opulence  would 
adorn  them;  too  absorbed  by  the  necessity  of  elementary 
education  even  to  ])hin  their  arduous  way  to  the  heights  of 
literary  and  scientilic  attainment;  too  earnest  for  the  ])rescr- 
vation  ot  a  pure  religion  to  penetrate  the  mazes  of  j)olemical 
theology.  Hence  resulted  two  grand  consequences.  The  first 
was  a  material  substratum,  whereon  might  rest  the  fabric  of 
national  opulence,  and  from  which,  as  from  a  fulcrum,  they 
might  heave  and  intlucncc  the  commerce  of  the  world.  The 
second  was,  in  a  political  sense,  a  lawless  freedom  of  o])inion, 
which  left  the  llible,  the  experience  of  nations  and  the  history 
of  the  world,  an  unentailed  ])ossession  and  an  nncncumbered 
legacy. 

Untrammelled  by  the  fetters  of  prescription  and  prestige,  with 
a  social  soil  that  was  not  underlaid  with  those  roots,  the  growth 
of  ages,  which  u))heaYe  the  surface,  and  split  and  scatter  the 
foundations  of  those  edifices  which  have  been  reared  upon  it, 
planned  by  the  wisdom  of  the  latest  and  the  most  mature 
experience,  they  enjoyed  to  a  great  extent  those  advantages, 
under  which,  in  the  glowing  language  of  Burke,  ‘  a  generous 
nature  finds  its  own  way  to  jicrfection.’ 

There  is  no  department  to  which  these  observations  more 
directly  apjdy,  than  to  the  American  system  of  law,  as  to  its 
theory,  its  practice,  and  its  execution.  Based  iijion  the  essen¬ 
tial  principles  of  English  jurisprudence,  the  fabric  of  law,  so 
wisely  framed  in  America,  is  free  from  those  deformities,  super¬ 
fluities,  and  complexities,  which  too  often  render  it  in  our  own 
country  (to  use  the  words  of  one  of  its  wisest  administrators), 

‘  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare.’  Thus  they  have  secured 
by  prevention  what  we  are  slowly  toiling  to  efi’ect  by  a  process 
of  cure  ;  and  with  the  consolidation  of  the  national  law  of 
America  the  name  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  will  be  last¬ 
ingly  identified. 

Judge  Storv  was  the  son  of  an  army  surgeon,  and  was  born 
in  the  county  of  Essex,  United  States,  in  the  year  1771),  and, 
consequently,  in  the  middle  of  that  conflict  which  issued  in  the 
political  independence  of  the  British  colonies  in  America.  His 
father  was  a  determined  re])ul)lican,  and  was  one  of  the  party, 
who,  in  the  disguise  ol  Indians,  struck  the  first  bloNV  in  the 
revolutionary*  war,  by  boarding  tlic  British  vessels  in  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Boston,  and  throwing  overboard  their  entire  cargoes  of 
tea,  on  which  the  home  government  had  imposed  a  duty.  1  he 
father  was  a  man  of  evangelical  principles  and  religious  habits ; 
but  the  son,  at  mature  age,  embraced  Unitarian  opinions.  Ihe 
precocity  of  bis  talents,  and  his  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge, 
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sccin  to  have  stimulated  the  ambition  of  his  motlier,  who  used 
to  say  to  him  when  a  sclioolboy  :  ‘  Now,  Joe,  I’ve  sat  up  and 
tended  you  many  a  night  when  you  were  a  child,  and  don’t  you 
dare  not  to  be  a  great  man.’ 

Hut  the  ambition  of  the  mother  probably  contributed  less  to 
the  eminence  of  Mr.  Story  than  the  far-sighted  kindness  of  his 
father — 

‘  f]ven  in  youth,’  says  his  biographer,  *  his  father  seems  to  have  treated 
him  with  confidence,  and  not  to  have  claimed  that  purely  formal  respect 
which  proud  and  weak  men  so  frctiuently  exact,  and  which  was  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  customs  of  the  time.  The  proverb  that  familiarity  breeds 
contempt,  is  true  only  of  the  vulgar  and  mean ;  it  is  not  time  of  the  gene¬ 
rous  and  noble.  A  father’s  inlluence  is  never  great  over  a  child  uitli 
whom  he  has  no  confidences  ;  and  there  is  not  a  readier  means  to  win  the 
heart  and  improve  the  mind  of  children  than  by  aliectionate  freedom  of 
intercourse.  Familiarity  will  create  disrespect  for  no  quality  worthy  of 
esteem;  but  formality  is  the  hot-bed  of  hypocrisy.’ — Vol.  i.  p.  2G. 

Local  and  social  circumstances,  however,  combined  very  dis¬ 
tinctly  with  parental  and  educational  influences,  in  giving  to  the 
mind  of  the  future  lawyer  its  characteristic  tendencies.  Mar¬ 
blehead,  where  he  was  born  and  educated,  is  a  rocky  and  pre¬ 
cipitous  })eninsula,  then  secluded  from  the  great  high  ways  of 
the  Ne\v  World,  and  inhabited  and  frequented  chiefly  by  adven¬ 
turous  fishermen,  the  children  of  almost  all  countries,  who 
brought  into  this  wild  spot  all  the  varied  superstitions,  wliich, 
throughout  the  world,  possess  this  most  credulous  class  of  tlic 
human  family'.  Here  the  opening  imagination  of  the  youth  was 
at  once  fed  and  stimulated  by  those  relations  of  perilous  and 
mysterious  adventure  for  the  reception  of  which  the  mental 
soil  was  prepared  by  the  habitual  contemplation  of  the  most 
impressive  and  sombre  phenomena  of  nature.  So  ardent  was 
the  passion  thus  excited  for  those  fascinating  but  evasive  ]>han- 
toni-subjects  which  haunt  the  further  side  of  the  boundary  of 
ordinary  and  sensible  experience,  that  it  continued  unquenched 
by'  the  pursuits  of  a  toilsome  ])rofessional  life.  In  the  course 
of  the  week  which  preceded  his  decease,  he  listened  with  the 
utmost  delight  to  the  scene  in  ‘  Barnaby’  Budge,’  in  which  Mr. 
Dickens  represents  the  sexton  relating  the  ghost  story  to  the 
listening  group,  and  exclaimed :  ‘  Dickens  is  a  man  of  real 
genius.  That  representation  is  to  the  life.  I  have  beheld  it 
a  hundred  times  in  Marblehead.’  His  natural  tastes  inclined 
more  to  the  sublime  than  the  beautiful ;  and  to  deepen  this 
tendency,  a  gloomy  Calvinism  in  the  sanctuary  probably  har¬ 
monized  with  the  influences  of  nature,  the  thundering  surge,  the 
imperilled  craft,  the  screaming  sea-bird,  and  the  horrent  clifls 
of  .Marblehead.  ‘  It  was,’  we  find,  ‘  at  this  time,  and  under  these 
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influences,  that  the  enthusiasm  of  tlie  boy  begat  a  love  of 
poetry,  and  a  desire  to  be  a  poet;  and  as  he  mused  upon  the 
rocks,  or  traversed  the  beaches,  he  committed  to  verse  the 
thoughts  and  images  which  took  shape  in  his  imagination. 
Thus  early  he  devoted  himself  to  those  ideal  pursuits  which  arc 
the  best  defence  against  temptation,  and  which  tend  to  keep 
unsullied  the  inward  spring  of  our  alfections.’  lie  says,  in  his 
Autobiogvaidiy  :  ‘  From  my  early  years  I  had  an  inclination  for 
j)oetrv.  1  wrote  verses  when  1  was  not  more  than  twelve  years 
old,  though  I  cannot  say  with  Po])e  :  “  1  lisped  in  numbers,  for 
the  numbers  came.”  On  the  contrary,  it  was  an  exercise  of 
skill  with  me,  not,  as  I  imagine,  very  successful  or  very  attrac¬ 
tive.’ 

In  1795,  the  young  enthusiast  entered  on  the  new^  world  of 
college  life.  At  lirst  he  was  utterly  unknown,  and  won  his  way 
to  ])opularity  and  eminence  by  the  unaided  force  of  his  talents 
and  energy.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Channing  was  one  of  his 
class-mates,  and  has  left  an  extended  and  very  interesting 
sketch,  not  only  of  his  friend’s  literary  progress,  but  also  of  the 
conclusive  establishment  of  his  mind  in  a  system  of  the  broadest 
political  freedom,  by  the  successive  ])hascs  of  the  dispute 
between  France  and  the  United  States.  About  the  same  time, 
too,  occurred  the  only  change  which  ever  passed  upon  his 
religious  opinions.  This  his  son  and  biographer  attributes 
chielly,  if  not  solely,  to  mere  change  of  scenery  : — 

‘  The  sterile  rocks  and  moaning  sea  of  Marblehead  had  overawed  liis 
imagination.  The  rocks  seemed,  like  Fate,  ballling  the  blind  longings  of 
the  sea.  But  in  the  teeming  luxuriant  country,  with  its  tlowcr-strewii 
fields,  his  heart  assumed  its  natural  hue  of  cheerfulness,  and  he  no  longer 
believed  in  the  total  depravity  of  man.  As  he  wanderetl  under  the  sweep¬ 
ing  elms,  and  saw  the  sinuous  Charles  lapsing  (juietly  to  the  sea  through 
its  level  basin,  or  listened  to  the  “  wandering  voice”  of  birds  while  he  trod 
the  piny  carpet  of  “  Sweet  Auburn”  (then  a  tavourite  haunt  of  the  students), 
he  could  not  but  feel  that  God’s  blessing  was  oil  the  world  and  his  crea¬ 
tures.  The  beauty  of  nature  proved  the  bencfieeiice  of  the  Creator.  A 
weight  was  now'  lifted  from  his  heart,  lie  saw  the  shining  thread  of  love 
lead  through  all  the  dark  labyrinths  of  life.  And  from  being  a  Calvinist, 
he  became  a  Unitarian.* — lb.  p.  5G. 

On  the  liistoiy  of  this  cardinal  point  in  Story’s  life,  a  few 
observations  seem  to  be  naturally  suggested.  The  first  is,  that 
the  greatest  truths  of  revelation  were,  according  to  this  account, 
totally  ignored  by  the  American  jurist  in  his  change  from  Cal¬ 
vinism  to  Unitarianism,  the  advocates  of  both  which  systems 
profess  themselves  Christians,  and  therefore  admit  the  Bible  to 
be  the  ultimate  tribunal  of  appeal.  It  is  further  remarkable 
that  his  biographer  narrates  thisw'ithout  the  slightest  intimation 
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of  dissatisfaction,  much  less  of  disapproval.  It  seems  to  him 
quite  natural  that  a  profound  thinker  should  he  a  Calvinist 
amidst  the  crags  of  the  Marblehead,  and  a  Unitarian  on  tlie 
verdant  banks  of  ‘  the  sinuous  Charles.’  Now,  we  confess  this 
appears  to  us  utterly  incredible.  It  is  inconceivable  that  such 
a  mind  as  Story’s  should  have  left  out  of  its  calculations  the 
weightiest  evidence  on  the  greatest  of  subjects.  Accustomed 
from  childhood  to  the  reading  and  explanation  of  the  gospel, 
it  is  not  likely  that  such  a  mind  should  be  changed  in  its  views 
of  the  F)ivine  nature  and  government  by  the  clear  waters  and 
sandy  bottom  of  a  stream,  or  by  the  luxin  iant  verdure  of  an  in¬ 
land  scene,  as  contrasted  with  the  salted  and  storm-blasted  foliage 
of  an  ocean  coast.  Indeed,  natural  theology  itself  would  ex¬ 
haust  its  evidence,  and  complete  its  triumphs,  before  descending 
to  a  stratum  where  the  ore  is  so  thinly  scattered  as  it  is  in  this 
to  which  Story,  according  to  this  account,  confined  himself, 
whether  to  mine,  to  smelt,  or  to  assay.  One  would  think  that 
the  evidence  of  the  Divine  goodness  in  the  structure  and 
function  of  physical  and  mental  man  might  have  been  contem¬ 
plated  with  the  same  results  in  a  cavern  at  Marblehead  as  on  the 
‘  j)iny  carpet  of  sweet  Auburn,’ — at  least,  we  sincerely  ])ity  the 
mind  that  'would  be  affected  by  the  difference.  The  exquisite 
adaptation  ’of  the  organs  of  sensation,  the  stupendous  jilan 
by  wliich  all  nature  is  made  one  healthful  filter,  and  the  human 
frame  in  this  respect  its  beautiful  epitome  ;  which,  by  an  anti¬ 
septic  element,  saves  the  ocean  from  putrefaction,  and  causes 
the  decay  of  universal  vegetation  to  be  the  nutrient  food  of  the 
soil ;  which  makes  disease  itself  abnormal,  and  jilants  in  all 
organic  nature  a  vital  self-acting  power  of  remedy;  which  covers 
the  surface  of  the  globe  with  beauty,  and  underlays  it  with  the 
material  of  utility  and  wealth  ; — these,  and  a  thousand  other 
outward  evidences  of  benevolent  design,  were  as  obvious  to  the 
Youthful  student,  as  he  listened  to  the  roar  of  the  unbroken 
w^ave  from  the  far  Norwegian  coast,  as  to  the  more  sentimental 
collegian  of  Harvard.  A  contemplation,  too,  of  that  inner 
structure  to  which  the  external  corresponded  would  surely  have 
led  to  similar  conclusions.  The  adaptation  of  the  youthful 
mind  to  receive  pleasure  from  the  subliiner  phenomena  of  mist 
and  storm,  of  the  everlasting  crag  against  which  the  ceaseless 
billow  booms  its  liquid  artillery  in  vain,  of  wild  echoes,  tmd 
unsealed  peaks,  must  surely  have  been  to  his  consciousness  the 
same  which  infused  a  softer  poetry  into  his  soul  amidst  the 
shades  of  summer  forests,  the  exuberant  efflorescence  and 
odour  of  flowers,  and  the  joy  and  beauty  of  the  w  inged  things 
that  revelled  their  little  day  among  them.  The  consciousness 
of  the  power  of  enjoying  the  infinitely  varied  charm  of  nature, 
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and  of  the  Divine  benevolence  which  ])lantcd  and  sustained  it 
would  surely  be  enhanced  by  this  diversified  experience ;  and 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  enjoyment  of  inland  richness  and 
rural  tranquillity  should  destroy  the  conclusions  of  merely 
natural  religion,  enforced  by  the  earlier  and  more  imjiressive 
contemplation  ot  the  grandest  ])henomcna  of  the  natural  world ; 
while  the  inferences  derived  from  both,  of  the  goodness  of  God 
in  the  constitution  of  man,  would,  one  should  su))pose,  be  the 
same. 

But  all  these  suppositions  leave  revealed  religion  out  of  the 
question.  Is  it  possible  to  imagine  that  a  thoughtful  and  a 
logical  mind,  well  acquainted  witli  revelation,  should  postpone 
the  evidences  it  supplies  of  the  love  of  God  to  his  creatures  to 
vague  conclusions  drawn  from  flowery  banks,  and  sunny  skies, 
and  murmuring  brooks  ?  Would  such  a  mind  as  Story’s  forget 
the  benign  administration  of  Providence,  the  grand  ])reparations 
for  the  blessings  of  Christianity  in  antecedent  dispensations,  and 
the  ‘  uns])eakable  gift’  with  ‘  the  glory  that  should  follow,’  in  the 
contemplation  of  phenomena  which  depended  solely  on  dif¬ 
ferences  of  latitude  and  locality  ?  This,  we  say, is  incredible: 
the  son  has  for  once  misunderstood  the  father.  It  may,  indeed, 
liave  been  a  change  of  comjianions,  but  it  could  not  possibly 
have  been  a  change  of  place  which  drew  the  future  jurist  of 
America  from  evangelical  to  Unitarian  opinions.  Besides,  it 
seems  natural  to  suppose,  that  if  this  alteration  of  opinion  was 
effected  by  change  of  scenery,  an  opposite  change  would  again 
produce  the  original  tone  of  sentiment.  Tims,  if  lie  had  re¬ 
turned  to  Marblehead  on  a  visit,  he  would  have  backslidden 
towards  Calvinism  ;  but  if  for  a  permanent  residence,  the  result 
would  have  been  a  final  apostasy.  Similarly,  if  a  smiling  har¬ 
vest  landscape  inclined  him  to  l^nitarian  opinions,  a  succession 
of  rainy  days  at  that  season  might  have  made  him  an  Arian;  a 
good  apple  year  would  have  materially  aided  him  on  the  five 
points,  and  his  barometer  might  have  added  Home  and  Geneva 
to  the  ‘  set  fair,’  ‘  rainy,’  and  ‘  stormy,’  which  divide  the  ordinary 
graduated  scale. 

Is  it  not  fairly  conjecturable  that  the  ardent  independence, 
which  at  this  time  jiolitical  circumstances  stimiilate<l  in  the 
American  mind,  acted  on  the  congenial  temperament  of  Story 
to  produce  a  result  which  could  not  have  been  efiectedby  those 
external  conditions  to  which  his  biographer  has  ascribed  it  ? 
Great  Britain  was  at  this  time  a  beacon  of  warning  to  the  rising 
youth  of  America.  Animated  by  a  successful  resistance  to  the 
once- respected  rule  of  the  mother  country,  they  hated  the  entire 
offspring,  political,  social,  and  moral,  which  bore  even  the 
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family  likeness  of  British  prescription;  and  while,  in  their 
suspicious  politics,  to  use  the  language  ol  Edmund  Burke, 
*  they  augured  misgovernmeut  at  a  distance,  and  snuffed  the 
approach  of  tyranny  in  every  tainted  breeze,’  so,  with  an 
equally  shrinking  repugnance  of  religious  sentiment,  they  em¬ 
braced  ‘  the  dissidence  of  dissent,  and  the  protestantism  of  the 
protestant  religion.’ 

Under  the  influence  of  a  similar  principle  of  independence, 
tending  far  towards  lawlessness,  the  popular  mind  would  natu¬ 
rally  be  impatient  even  of  those  restraints  which  are  purely 
abstract,  and  would  chafe  impatiently  against  those  more  than 
adamantine  bars  which  bound  the  excursions  of  the  human 
mind  into  that  shady  region  of  speculation,  where  the  ultimate 
secrets  of  its  nature  and  the  iinrevcaled  counsels  of  its  Creator 
are  alike  concealed.  In  the  wantonness  of  a  sudden  emanci¬ 
pation  and  an  illimitable  national  destiny,  many  minds  would 
be  so  elated  with  the  consciousness  of  power  as  to  acknowledge 
no  limits  to  the  progiess  of  their  investigations  into  any  subject 
whatever ;  and  would  summon  to  the  tribunal  of  their  self-suffi¬ 
cient  logic  even  the  ultimate  conditions  of  their  own  existence, 
and  the  mysterious  possibilities  of  an  extensive  and  sovereign 
influence  over  that  inmost  essence  which  constitutes  the  self  of 
man.  Such  a  spirit  would  not  brook  even  an  intellectual  com¬ 
promise,  and  the  Gordian  knot,  in  which  arc  entwined  the  free 
and  responsible  will  of  man  and  the  eternal  counsels  of  God, 
would  be  slashed  asunder  by  the  sword  of  a  reason  wliicli 
crudely  vindicates  a  sovereignty  to  itself.  A  mind  so  inllucnccd 
would  forget  to  consider  that  the  ultimate  and  vital  conditions 
even  of  the  physical  constitution  of  man  must  be  inde])cndent 
of  his  own  volition; — else  existence  itself  might  cease  through 
thoughtlessness  or  mistake;  that  if  the  world  itself  is  to  be 
moved,  the  daring  mechanic  must  plant  his  fulcruiii  outside  it ; 
and  that  the  attempt  to  fathom  those  principles,  anterior  to  con¬ 
sciousness  itself,  by  which  the  soul  may  be  controlled  in  its 
action  and  its  destiny,  is  as  futile  as  w  ould  be  the  attempt  of 
a  child  to  lift  itself  from  the  ground  by  exerting  the  strength  of 
its  hands  upon  some  part  of  its  own  body.  The  change,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  opinions  of  Story,  for  which  his  biograjiher  thus 
unsatisfactorily  accounts,  receives  some  elucidation  from  what 
follows : — 

*  lie  admitted  within  the  pale  of  salvation  Mahomedan  and  Christian, 
Catholic  and  Infidel,  lie  believed  that  whatever  is  sincere  and  honest  is 
recognised  of  God ;  that,  as  the  view  s  of  any  sect  are  but  human  opinion, 
susceptible  of  lure  on  every  side,  it  behoves  all  men  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  arrogance  of  belief ;  and  that  in  the  sight  of  God,  it  is  not  the 
truth  or .  falsity  of  our  view’s,  but  the  spirit  in  which  w’c  believe,  w  hich 
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nlone  is  of  vital  consequence,  lie  was  very  fond  of  quoting  the  wdl- 
known  lines  : — 

“  For  inodes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight,’*  &c.— -lb.  p.  58. 

In  so  far  as  religion  is  a  matter  between  man  and  God,  and 
not  solely  between  man  and  his  neighbour,  this  statement  would 
seem  to  give  u])  the  whole  question,' as  far  as  Story  is  concerned. 
It  it  is  true,  it  is  clear  lie  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  religionist 
at  all,  unless  a  general  good  will  to  his  fellow-creatures  is 
regarded  as  a  religion  ot  itself.  The  category  which  includes 
infidels  w’ithin  the  ])ale  of  salvation  on  the  score  of  their  earnest* 
ness,  should,  surely,  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  have  been 
expanded,  so  as  to  include  the  devotees  of  Fetichism,  the  wor- 
shijipers  of  Moloch,  and  the  devil  himself,  of  whose  earnest¬ 
ness,  as  far  as  we  arc  aware,  no  sus])icion  has  ever  been  enter¬ 
tained.  At  all  events,  the  notion  that  an  earnest  denial  of  the 
revelation,  and  hatred  of  the  administration  of  God,  is  a  pass¬ 
port  to  his  favour  and  a  preparation  for  his  presence,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  as  deserving  of  attention  as  the  attractiveness  of  novelty 
and  paradox  can  make  it.  The  foolish  couplet  of  Tope  which 
we  have  often  heard  repeated  with  great  unction  by  men  who 
l)old  similar  opinions,  demands  only  a  cursory  notice.  If  the 
allusion  in  the  second  line,  ‘lie  can’t  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in 
the  right,’  is  to  a  life  tow^ards  God  as  w’ell  as  tow^ards  man,  the 
afTirmation  is  not  only  a  truth  but  a  truism.  But,  if  an  absolute 
indifl’crence  is  affirmed,  as  to  the  highest  life  of  man,  betw’cen 
the  recognition  of  Deity  and  of  chance,  of  Jehovah  or  .love,  of 
a  monkey,  a  log,  or  a  deified  onion,  as  an  object  of  w’orsliip,  the 
doctrine  is  too  monstrously  absurd  to  deserve  one  moment’s 
consideration. 

During  his  college  life  Story  devoted  himself  very  mucli  to  the 
reading  and  the  writing  of  poetry ;  Pope  and  Goldsmith  being 
the  chief  objects  of  his  admiration.  Indeed,  his  feelings  at 
this  time  seem  to  have  been  in  their  full  effiorcscence.  His 
attachments  were  numerous  and  fervid,  and  those  to  the  other 
sex,  were  marked  by  that  intensity  which  generally  characterizes 
the  love  of  men  of  genius.  He  iiad  the  keenest  enjoyment  of 
social  festivity;  yet  his  habits  w^ere  so  temperate,  or  rather 
abstemious,  that,  in  conjunctiomwith  his  labours  in  the  pursuit 
of  know’ledge,  they  seemed  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
dyspeptic  tendency,  which,  through  life,  he  never  surmounted, 
liis  college  rivalry,  especially  with  Channing,  was  ennobled  by 
generosity  and  unenvying  admiration.  In  a  letter,  WTitten 
oftcr  the  death  of  Dr.‘Clianniug,  he  thus  speaks  of  the  early 
life  of  his  friend: — 

*  I  do  not  believe  be  bad  a  single  personal  enemy  during  tbe  whole 
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period,  nnd  I  nra  sure  lie  never  deserved  to  have  any.  llis  early  reputa¬ 
tion,  ns  it  budded,  blossomed,  and  bore  its  fruits,  was  cherished  by  all  his 
class  as  eommon  property.  AN  e  were  proud  of  his  distinction,  and  grati¬ 
fied  when  he  was  praised.  AVe  all  then  prophesied  his  future  ciniueuce, 

in  whatever  profession  he  should  make  his  choice . Perhaps 

in  no  single  study  was  he  superior  to  all  his  classmates.  In  the  elassical 
studies  of  that  day,  he  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the  first.  In  Latin  more 
accomplished  than  in  Greek.  For  mathematics  and  metaphysics  he  had 
little  or  no  relish.  .  .  .  ‘  llis  principal  love  was  for  historical  aud 

literary  studies, — for  English  literature  in  its  widest  extent,  aud  for  those 
comprehensive  generalizations  upon  human  life,  institutions,  and  interests, 
which  his  enthusiasm  for  the  advancement  of  his  race,  aud  his  purity  of 
heart  led  him  to  cherish  and  cultivate  with  profound  attachment. — 
Ib.  pp.  62,  63. 

This  part  of  Story’s  life  seems  to  have  been  a  season  of 
unalloyed  hap])iness.  He  quitted  college  at  the  age  of  nine¬ 
teen/ with  many  bitter  tears,’  and  says,  in  the  brief  autobiography, 
addressed,  late  in  life,  to  his  son, — ‘I  have  never  since  read 
Gray’s  beautiful  ‘  Ode  on  a  Distant  View  of  Eton  College,’ 
without  having  my  thoughts  called  back  to  the  association  of 
those  days  with  a  deep  and  saddening  feeling.’ 

He  quitted  the  pursuits  of  literature  and  entered  on  the 
study  of  the  law  with  a  degree  of  reluctance  which  would  have 
augured  ill  for  the  success  of  any  one  whose  will  was  less 
energetic,  and  w’hose  ambition  was  less  insatiable  than  Story’s. 
In  his  letters  at  this  time,  he  says : —  ‘  Ambition  is  truly  the 
food  of  my  existence,  and  for  that  alone  life  is  desirable and 
again  :  ‘  I  candidly  confess  that  the  hope  of  “  immortality”  .alone 
buoys  me  up,  and  if  this  hope  should  be  destroyed,  even  should 
I  remain  unaffected  by  the  meanness  of  mankind,  all  pleasure 
will  have  flown,  and  this  world  will  appear  a  dreary  waste — a 
wild  without  a  flower.’  He  got  through  Blackstone’s  ‘  Com¬ 
mentaries’  with  comparative  pleasure;  but  ‘Coke  upon  Lyttlc- 
ton’  threw  the  young  student  into  a  state  of  momentary  irre¬ 
solution,  which  marked  the  crisis  of  his  professional  life.  ‘  I 
sat  myself  down,’ he  says,  and  ‘  wept  bitterly :  my  tears  dropt 
upon  the  book  and  stained  its  pages.’  But  the  crisis  past,  he 
steered  his  course  unharmed  between  the  Scvlla  and  Charbydis 
of  love  and  literature,  and  ])loughed  his  course  to  fame  on  the 
principle  which  Eldon  laid  down  to  AMlberforce,  who  sought 
from  him  advice  for  the  young  Grants,  then  entering  on  ilie 
law :  ‘  I  know  of  no  rule  to  give  them,’  says  the  Chancellor, 

‘  but  that  they  must  make  up  their  minds  to  live  like  hermits, 
and  work  like  horses.’ 

But  in  his  studious  solitude  w^ere  sown  the  seeds  of  his 
social  excellence.  He  panted  for  objects  on  which  to  bestow 
his  affection.  ‘  Life,’  he  writes,  ‘has  no  independent  charms; 
in  reciprocity  consists  all  enjoyment.’  His  letters  at  this  time 
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are  rich  in  the  noblest  feelings  of  a  sensitive  and  aspiring 
nature.  On  the  death  ot  General  Washington,  in  1800,  Congress 
issued  a  recoinniendation  that  eulogies  should  be  delivered  in 
all  the  towns,  and,  though  so  young,  Story  was  selected  to 
deliver  it  in  the  town  of  Marblehead.  In  1801,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  at  which  his  success  was  not  a  little  imperilled  by 
his  })rinciple3  as  a  democrat  amidst  a  society  of  federalists. 
His  talents,  however,  overbore  all  opposition ;  and  his  prospects 
being  at  this  time  the  subject  of  conversation  at  an  evening 
party,  Chief  Justice  Parsons  said, — ‘  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
put  down  young  Story ;  he  will  rise,  and  I  defy  the  whole  bench 
and  bar  to  prevent  it.’ 

After  a  multitude  of  ardent  but  ileeting  attachments,  his 
affections  became  ])ermancntly  fixed  on  a  Miss  Oliver,  to  whom 
he  was  united  in  December,  1804;  but  the  happiness  of  his 
married  life  was  of  short  duration.  The  health  of  his  wife 
began  to  droop  shortly  after  their  union,  and  in  six  months 
she  was  snatched  from  him  by  death.  Happily  for  the  equi¬ 
poise  of  so  sensitive  a  mind,  his  increasing  practice  at  the  bar 
supplied  a  constant  relief  to  his  wounded  heart.  Shortly 
before  this.  Story  published  an  extended  poem,  entitled,  ‘  The 
Power  of  Solitude,’  with  some  minor  pieces.  Of  this  work,  he 
subsequently  bought  up  every  copy  he  could  obtain,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  it,  so  that  the  work  is  now'  exceedingly  scarce.  A 
single  passage  will  indicate  the  direction  of  the  author’s  poetical 
taste  and  reading : — 

‘  Grandeur  may  dazzle  with  its  transient  glare 
The  herd  of  folly,  and  the  tribe  of  care, 

Who  sport  and  flutter  thro*  their  listless  days, 

Like  motes,  that  bask  in  summer’s  noontide  blaze. 

With  anxious  steps  round  vacant  splendour  while. 

Live  on  a  look,  and  banquet  on  a  smile ; 

But  the  Arm  race,  whose  high  endowments  claim 
The  laurel  wreath,  that  decks  the  brow  of  fame ; 

Who  born,  when  passion  kindled  wild  desire. 

Conceive  with  frenzy,  and  express  w  ith  fire. 

Or,  warmed  by  sympathy’s  electric  glow*. 

In  rapture  tremble,  and  dissolve  in  woe. 

Blest  in  reliremeni  scorn  the  frowns  ot  fate. 

And  feel  a  transport  power  can  ne’er  create.’ 

—lb.  pp.  Ill,  112. 

But  while  he  could  not  cease  ‘to  wander  where  the  Muses 
haunt,’  his  love  of  legal  researches  became  an  absorbing  pas¬ 
sion.  In  investigating  the  law’  of  real  property,  he  roamed 
amidst  the  twiliglit  of  the  feudal,  and  the  primeval  forests  of 
the  Roman  and  Saxon  laws,  and  became  w'hat  is  called  a 
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thorough  black-letter  lawyer.  At  the  same  time  he  undertook 
the  prodigious  task  of  making  a  dipst  eontaiuiiig  the  doctrines 
laid  down  by  the  courts  and  the  important  writers  ujmn  juris¬ 
prudence  in  England  and  America.  Increasing  practice  for¬ 
bade  the  completion  of  this  design;  but  the  manuscript,  now’  in 
the  library  of  the  Dane  Law  School,  fills  three  thick  folio 
Toliimes.  The  most  finished  portions  of  it  are  the  subjects  of 
Insurance,  Admiralty,  and  Prize,  on  which  in  after-life  he  was, 
perhaps,  the  highest  living  authority. 

In  1805,  Story  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature  at 
Massachussetts.  From  the  commencement  of  his  legislative 
career,  he  was  a  leading  and  powerful  speaker,  and  tliough  no 
partizan,  maintained  an  unw  avering  consistency  as  an  ardent 
republican  on  the  principles  of  General  Washington. 

In  the  autumn  of  1808,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress, 
and  his  letters  for  some  time  after  this  event  arc  crowded  with 
personal  sketches  on  the  notabilities  of  Congress,  and  of  the 
bench  and  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  same  year 
he  married  a  second  wife.  He  remained  in  Congress  only  one 
session,  at  the  close  of  which  he  declined  re-election,  and 
retired  from  Washington  to  Massachussetts,  disgusted  with  the 
chicanery  and  meanness  of  parties.  On  his  return  he  was 
re-clected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
state,  to  the  speakership  of  which  he  was  raised  in  January, 
1811;  but  relinquished  the  post  in  the  course  of  the  same  year, 
on  being  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  when  only  thirty-two  years  of  age.  From 
this  time  he  abandoned  politics  for  ever.  The  Admiralty  and 
Prize  Law  s  w’cre  at  this  ])eriod  in  a  state  of  utter  vagueness 
and  inefficiency  both  in  England  and  America,  and  the  great 
reforms  effected  in  these  departments  by  the  learning  and 
sagacity  of  Sir  William  Scott,  afterwards  Lord  Stowell,  in 
England,  and  of  Judge  Story,  in  the  United  States,  date  from 
the  same  period.  The  department  of  equity  jurisprudence  was 
another  to  which  Story  devoted  the  labours  of  his  judicial  life 
with  distinguished  success.  Until  now  this  department  had  , 
been  merged  in  the  general  functions  of  common  law,  and,  even 
there,  it  was  scarcely  felt  in  the  administration  of  justice.  Tb 
the  united  efforts  of  Chancellor  Kent  and  Judge  Story,  the 
American  system  of  equity  jurisprudence  and  practice,  now’  so 
complete,  is  mainly  attributable.  They  disencumbered  it  of 
many  of  the  useless  fonns  and  complex  processes  by  which  it 
is  still  embarrassed  in  this  country,  and  gave  to  it  that  certainty 
and  dispatch,  the  absence  of  which  in  England  is  the  grand 
defect  of  the  system. 

Story  was  also,  in  a  great  measure,  the  creator  of  the  patent 
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law  in  AincTica.  Till  his  time,  it  was  wholly  inimatiivcd  and 
undeveloped.  Not  only  were  the  acts  of  Congress  imperfect, 
but  they^  had  received  no  construction  from  the  courts,  and  a 
general  ignorance  and  uncertainty  consequently  prevailed  upon 
a  subject,  which,  in  an  ingenious,  constructive,  and  rapidly-pro¬ 
gressing  nation  like  the  American,  is  one  of  prime  importance: 

Story’s  first  great  constitutional  judgment  Avas  delivered  in 
1816:— 

‘  It  discusses,’  says  his  biographer,  *  in  the  most  ample  manner,  the 
extent  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  conferred  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  and  aflirms  its  power  to  overrule  the 
decisions  of  the  state  tribunals,  as  well  as  of  the  tribunals  of  the  United 
States  on  questions  of  constitutional  law.  Its  clearness  and  solidity  of 
argumentation  as  well  as  the  wide  and  comprehensive  views  of  govern¬ 
ment  it  contains,  render  it  one  of  the  most  prominent  constitutioiud 
opinions  ever  delivered  by  the  court,  and  would  fairly  entitle  my  father, 

.  even  if  it  stood  alone,  to  high  consideration  as  a  constitutional  lawyer.* — 
lb.  p.  275. 

It  was  in  1819  that  his  attention  was  first  seriously  directed 
to  the  slave  trade;  and  if  we  have  admired  in  his  previous 
career  the  indications  of  genius,  literary  eminence,  and  legal 
profundity,  that  feeling  rises  to  veneration  as  we  view  his  con¬ 
duct  in  relation  to  this  horrible  system  of  wrong.  II is  first 
•  charge  upon  the  subject  was  delivered  to  the  grand  jury  in 
Boston ;  and  we  greatly  regret  that  our  limits  forbid  us  to  pre¬ 
sent  this  charge  in  extejiso,  and  so  to  sustain  by  the  arguments 
of  a  consummate  jurist  the  flame  of  philanthropy,  Avhich  has 
recently  been  kindled  throughout  the  population  of  Great 
Britain  by  that  niastcrjiicce  of  Christian  fiction,  which  has 
embalmed  in  the  purest  affections  of  the  British  people  the 
name  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

The  charge  of  Judge  Story,  considering  especially  the  time 
and  place  at  which  it  was  delivered,  redounds  to  his  lasting 
honour.  In  allusion  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  by  the 
British  parliament,  he  says  : — 

‘  This  act  was  iudcccl  the  triumph  of  virtue,  of  reason,  and  of  humanity 
over  the  hardheartedness  of  avarice ;  and  while  it  Avas  adorned  by  the 
brilliant  talents  of  Pitt,  Tox,  Ilomilly,  and  Wilberforce,  let  us  never  forget 
that  its  success  was  principally  owing  to  the  modest  but  persevering 
labours  of  the  Quakers,  and  above  all  to  the  resolute  patience  and  the 
noble  philanthropy  of  a  man  immortalized  by  his  virtues,  the  intrepid 
Thomas  Clarkson. 

‘It  is  a  most  cheenng  circumstance,  that  the  examples  of  the  United 
-  States  and  Great  Britain  in  thus  abolishing  the  slave  trade,  have,  through 
the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  latter,  been  generally  approved  throughout 
•the  continent  of  Europe;  The  government  of  Great  Britain  lias  indeed 
•employed  the  most  indefatigable  and  persevering  diligence  to  accomplish 
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this  desunble  object ;  niid  treaties  have  been  made  by  her  with  all  tlic- 
priitcipal  foreijrn  powers,  nroviding  for  a  total  abolition  of  the  trade 
within  a  very  short  j)erio(l.  May  America  not  be  behind  her  in  this 
glorious  work ;  but  by  a  generous  competition  in  virtuous  deeds  restore 
the  degraded  African  to  his  natural  rights,  and  strike  his  manacles  from 
the  bloody  hands  of  his  oppressors.* — lb.  pp.  33S,  339. 

Having  shown  reasons  why  it  might  have  been  supposed  that 
this  example  would  be  followed  by  other  nations,  he  adds : — 

‘  But,  unfortunately,  the  case  is  far  otherwise.  We  have  but  too  many 
melancholy  proofs  from  unquestionable  sources,  that  it  is  still  carried  on 
with  all  the  implacal)le  ferocity  and  insatiable  rapacity  of  former  times. 
Avarice  has  grown  more  subtle  in  its  evasions ;  it  watches  and  seizes  its 
prey  with  an  appetite  quickened  rather  than  suppressed  by  its  guilty  vigils. 
American  citizens  are  steeped  up  to  their  very  mouths  (1  searcely  use  too 
bold  a  figure)  in  this  stream  of  iniquity.  They  throng  to  the  coasts  of 
Africa  under  the  stained  flags  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  sometimes  selling 
abroad  “  their  cargoes  of  despair,”  and  sometimes  bringing  them  into 
some  of  our  southern  ports,  and  there,  under  the  forms  of  the  law,  defeat¬ 
ing  the  purposes  of  the  law  itself,  and  legalizing  their  inhuman  but  pro¬ 
fitable  adventures.  I  wdsh  I  could  say  that  Xew  England  and  New 
England  men  were  free  froiii  this  deep  pollution.  But  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe,  that  they  who  drive  a  loathsome  trallic,  “  and  buy  the 
muscles  and  the  bones  of  men,**  are  to  be  found  here  also.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  tlic  number  is  small ;  but  our  cheeks  may  well  burn  with  sliaine 
.while  a  solitary  case  is  permitted  to  go  unpunished. 

‘  We  boast  of  our  noble  struggle  against  the  encroachments  of  tyranny, 
but  do  we  forget  that  it  assumed  the  mildest  form  in  which  authority  ever 
assailed  the  rights  of  its  subjects ;  and  yet  that  there  are  men  among  us 
who  think  it  no  wrong  to  condemn  the  shivering  negro  to  perpetual 

slaver^’  ? 

» 

‘  We  believe  in  the  Christian  religion.  It  commands  us  to  have  good 
will  to  all  men ;  to  love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves,  and  to  do  unto  all 
men  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us.  It  declares  our  accountability 
to  the  Supreme  God  for  all  our  actions,  and  holds  out  to  us  a  state  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments  as  the  sanction  by  which  our  conduct  is 
to  be  regulated.  And  yet  there  are  men  calling  themselves  Christians, 
who  degrade  the  negro  by  ignorance  to  a  level  with  the  brutes,  and 
deprive  him  of  all  the  consolations  of  religion,  lie  alone  of  all  the 
rational  creation,  they  seem  to  think,  is  to  be  at  once  accountable  for  his 
actions,  and  yet  his  actions  arc  not  to  be  at  his  ow  n  disposal ;  but  his 
mind,  his  body,  and  his  feelings  are  to  be  sold  to  perpetual  bondage,  lo 
me  it  appears  perfectly  clear,  that  the  slave  trade  is  equally  repugnant  to 
tlie  dictates  of  reason  and  religion,  and  is  an  offence  equally  against  the 
law's  of  God  and  man.  Yet,  strange  to  tell,  one  of  the  pretences  upon 
which  the  modern  slavery  of  the  Africans  was  justified,  was  the  “duty  of 
converting  the  heathen.’*  * — lb.  pp.  340,  341. 

He  next  enters  at  length  into  a  detail  of  the  horrors  con¬ 
nected  with  the  kidnapping  of  the  African,  the  loathsome 
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tragedy  of  the  iniddle  passage,  and  of  the  cruelties  of  slavery  in 
America,  which  reminds  us  of  some  passages  in  Burke’s 
speeches  on  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  unsparing  ex))osures  of  guilt  and  misery  alike  infernal 
that  ever  was  made  and  published  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  He  concludes  with  the  following  beautiful  senti¬ 
ments  : — 

‘  May  wc  not  justly  dread  tlic  displeasure  of  that  Almighty  Being  who 
is  the  coininon  father  of  us  all,  if  wc  do  not  hy  all  means  within  our 
power  endeavour  to  suppress  such  infamous  cruelties  1  If  we  cannot,  like 
tlie  good  Samaritan,  bind  up  the  wounds  and  soothe  the  miseries  of  the 
friendless  Africans,  let  us  not,  like  the  Levite,  pass  with  sullen  indilference 
on  the  other  side.  hat  siglit  can  be  more  acceptable  in  the  eyes  of 
Heaven  than  that  of  good  men  struggling  in  the  cause  of  oppressed 
humanity  ?  H  liat  consolation  can  be  more  sweet  in  a  dying  hour  than 
the  recollection,  that  at  least  one  human  being  may  have  been  saved  from 
sacrifice  by  our  vigilance  in  enforcing  the  laws? 

‘  I  make  no  apology,  gentlemen,  for  having  detained  you  so  long  upon, 
this  interesting  subject.  In  vain  shall  wc  expend  our  wealth  in  missions 
abroad  for  the  promotion  of  Christianity  ;  in  vain  shall  wc  rear  at  home 
magniticeut  temples  to  the  service  of  the  Most  High  ;  if  we  tolerate  this 
traflic,  our  charity  is  but  a  name,  and  our  religion  little  more  than  a  faint 
and  delusive  shadow.’ — lb.  p.  317. 

This  charge  produced  great  sensation  ;  it  aroused  at  once, 
the  fear  and  the  fury  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  traffic  ; 
while  so  novel  and  so  bold  was  it  considered,  even  bv  those 
who  favoured  the  claims  of  the  .slave,  that  it  was  universally 
condemned  as  unbecoming  the  seat  from  which  it  was  delivered. 
Story  was  ])ublicly  denounced  by  the  newspapers  even  of 
Boston,  one  of  which  declared,  that  any  judge  who  should 
deliver  such  a  charge,  ought  to  be  ‘  hurled  from  the  bench.’  All 
this  he  viewed  with  the  most  dignified  composure  ;  indeed,  so 
far  was  ho  from  being  influenced  by^  it,  that  he  delivered  the 
same  charge  a  month  afterwards  at  Providence,  tand  then  printed 
it  for  general  circulation.  Tiircc  years  after  this,  he  took  occasion 
to  confirm  the  same  view’s  by  the  sanction  of  a  judicial  decision. 
This  was  in  the  case  of  a  capture  of  a  vessel,  sailing  under  a 
French  flag,  on  suspicion  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave-trade; 
and  the  question  .arose  w’hcther  that  trade  was  contrary  to  the 
law’  of  nations.  In  his  decision  on  this  point,  he  held  the 
affirmative,  on  the  ground  that  it  carried  with  it  ‘  a  breach  of  all 
the  moral  duties,  of  all  the  maxims  of  justice,  mercy,  and 
humanity,  and  of  the  admitted  rights  which  Christian  nations 
now"  hold  sacred  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other.’ 

We  inusl  refrain  from  .any  citations  from  this  most  masterly 
judgment ;  it  appears  to  us  absolutely  infrangible,  though 
opposed  to  the  decision  of  Lord  Stow’cll  in  the  case  of  the 
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‘  Liouis,’  and  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench.  In  a  letter  to  Lord 
Stowell,  he  thus  suggests  a  practical  remedy.  ‘  It  has  always 
appeared  to  me  that  nothing  effectual  can  be  done,  excej)!  by  a 
general  co-operation  of  nations  declaring  it  piracy,  punishable 
by  all,  and  giving  a  limited  right  of  search  to  all  lawful  cruisers 
to  examine  and  capture  all  vessels  found  in  places  or  latitudes 
where  the  trade  is  carried  on.  If  the  governments  of  Europe 
were  to  adopt  this  as  a  general  policy  in  good  faith,  I  should 
have  better  hopes  that  the  traflic  might  at  no  distant  time  be 
greatly  diminished.’ 

Judge  Story’s  commercial  views  were  equally  liberal  and 
enlightened.  In  1820,  he  drew  up  a  memorial  to  Congress  in 
favour  of  free  trade,  which  contains  expositions  of  political 
economy,  as  enlightened  as  those  with  which  Colonel  Thomp¬ 
son,  about  the  same  time,  first  familiarized  the  British  public 
in  his  ‘  Catechism  of  the  Corn  I^aws.’ 

In  1825,  he  brought  to  a  practical  bearing  his  reflections  on 
the  criminal  law  of  America  by  his  ‘  Crimes  Act,’  which  achieved 
for  the  reform  and  consolidation  of  the  American  code  all  that 
was  effected  by  Sir  Samuel  llomilly  and  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  reference  to  the  criminal  law  of  Great  Britain.  Shortly 
after  this,  we  find  him  treating,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Denison,  M.P., 
a  subject  then,  as  now,  of  intense  interest,  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Canning,  he  says  : — 

‘Upon  the  Catholic  question  niy  whole  mind  and  heart  arc  with  him. 
I  cannot  feel  the  argument  on  the  other  side  but  as  one  of  prejudice, 
undue  fears,  or  sad  higotr}',  nurtured  by  the  history  of  past  times,  but 
which  should  be  forgotten  in  ours.  In  America  we  have  universal  free¬ 
dom  of  religious  opinion  in  theory,  and  in  a  very  large  sense  in  practice. 
We  deal  with  Catholic  as  with  IVotestant  faith,  and  we  find  no  incon¬ 
venience  from  it.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  Catholicism,  as  a  political  engine, 
is  annihilated  the  moment  you  destroy  those  combinations  wdiich  persecu¬ 
tion  and  inequality  of  condition  nourish  and  stimulate.  The  religion,  as 
such,  may  continue  to  subsist,  but  it  will  acquire  the  mildness  of  Protes- 
tantisin,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  the  influence  of  learning  and  of 
public  opinion,  will  then  be  more  formidable  destroyers  of  papal  influence 
than  all  the  penal  statutes  in  the  world.  The  very  remnant  of  your  penal 
enactments  against  Catholics  is  a  rallying  point  of  faction.’ — Ib.  i.  p.  489. 

Shortly  after  this,  we  find  him  enunciating  corresponding 
sentiments  in  an  address,  which  he  was  appointed  to  deliver 
at  Salem,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  in  that  town.  The  enlightened,  and  noble  views  on 
religious  freedom  which  this  address  exhibits,  no  less  than  its 
singular  beauty  and  eloquence  as  a  composition,  place  it  in  the 
very  first  rank  of  Judge  Story’s  performances. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1829,  the  Hon.  Nathan  Dane 
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founded  and  endowed  a  jnofessorship  of  law  at  Harvard 
University,  requesting  that  Judge  Story  should  be  a])|)ointed 
the  first  professor.  This  appointment  he  at  once  accepted, 
and  his  inaugural  discourse  on  this  occasion  is  one  of  his  most 
finished  literary  ])roductions.  Henceforth,  his  judicial  career 
is  blended  with  his  professional  life  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
in  w’hicli  he  was  more  eminent.  As  a  lecturer,  he  seems  to 
have  been  singularly  successful,  both  in  matter,  manner,  and 
effect,  while  his  popularity  with  his  pupils  was  unbounded.  In 
1833,  he  published  his  celebrated  ‘  Commentaries  on  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  after  an  incredibly  short  interval,  a  second  work, 
on  which  his  fame  as  a  jurist  no  less  securely  rests,  entitled 
*  The  Conflict  of  Laws,’  a  work  which  has  been  classed  with 
the  writings  of  Grotius,  and  of  which  it  was  said,  in  the  *  liondon 
Law  Review,’  ‘no  work  on  national  jurisprudence  ever  merited 
or  received  greater  ])raise  from  the  jurists  of  Europe.’ 

In  such  varied  and  continued  labours  as  those  which  we  have 
noticed,  and  which  space  would  fail  us  to  ])articularizc.  Story 
spent  the  closing  portion  of  his  valuable  life,  which  terminated 
on  the  10th  of  Se))tembcr,  1845,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  His 
was  one  of  those  beautifully  balanced  and  complete  characters, 
which,  from  its  very  symmetry,  is  difficult  of  description. 
Whether  we  regard  his  vigour  of  intellect,  his  profound  legal 
sagacity  and  learning,  his  literary  accomplishment,  or  his  pure 
and  genial  social  nature ;  he  was  in  all  respects  a  great  and 
exemplary  man,  while  his  legal  decisions  vastly  enhance  the 
estimate  we  had  previously  entertained  of  American  juris¬ 
prudence. 

The  biography  before  us,  written  by  his  son,  is  admirably 
digested,  and  written  in  a  style  which  sustains  the  attention  to 
the  last,  and  occasionally  rises  to  true  and  striking  eloquence. 
Veneration  and  affection  for  the  memory  of  the  subject  are  of 
course  shed  over  the  pages ;  but  these  are  exhibited  only  in  a 
pleasing  and  a  graceful  form  ;  and  we  rejoice  to  miss,  what  is 
too  frequently  found  in  family  biograpliics,  a  prurient  and 
importunate  fulsomenoss  of  panegyric,  which,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  solecism,  is  only  egotism  in  the  third  person. 
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Am.  V. — T/ie  nUlonj  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  From  the  French  of 
L.  F.  Jiungener.  Translated  by  1).  D.  Scott.  Edinburgh :  Thomas 
Constable  and  Co. 

It  is  not  often  that  occasion  fairly  suggests  the  desirableness  of 
reviewing  in  detail  the  groundwork  of  the  ])apal  supreiiiacv ; 
and  it  is  far  more  unusual  to  meet  with  means  thoroughlv 
adapted  to  the  successful  management  of  such  a  review.  But 
an  occasion  is  now  furnished  in  the  menacing  aspect  of  the 
papacy ;  and  we  rejoice  that,  in  the  book  before  us,  we  have 
the  means  of  organizing  an  advanced  post  of  observation  and 
aggression.  Higher  praise  we  will  not  attempt  to  bestow  upon 
the  author,  than  the  ex])ression  of  our  belief  that  no  book 
published  in  England  within  the  limits  of  the  recent  agitation 
is  so  full  of  the  polished  weapons  w  hich  God  permits  his  people 
to  employ.  Many  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  translator,  not 
only  because  he  has  executed  his  humbler  office  so  well,  but 
because  he  has  subdued  the  desire  to  make  the  subject  his  own ; 
and  thus,  instead  of  a  book  w’hich  would  doubtless  have  exhi¬ 
bited  fewer  defects  and  a  nobler  diction,  we  have  a  book  which 
all  may  read,  which  will  sufficiently  attract  the  notice  of  the 
educated  classes  without  discouraging  the  studies  of  the 
majority.  The  few  faults  by  which  the  book  is  disfigured  are 
chiefly  such  as  are  common  to  all  the  recent  w  riters  of  history 
produced  in  France. 

The  love  of  effect  is  sometimes  displayed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  excite  momentary  suspicion,  and  is  often  carried  so  fiir  as  to 
divert  the  rejidcr  from  the  momentous  truth  advanced  to  the 
skill  bestowed  on  the  shape  of  the  expression.  But  such  faults 
are  amply  compensated  by  the  prudence,  the  fine  honour,  and 
the  candour  which  should  ever  attend  the  discussion  of  thorny 
and  ravelled  themes.  We  are  alternately  excited  by  his  keen 
})iirsuit  ad  ahsiirdum  of  fallacious  reasonings,  and  subdued  by 
ins  dignified  abstinence  from  insult  to  a  foe  when  thoroughly 
and  fairly  defeated.  He  does  not  take  shelter  under  a  stupid 
protest  when  encountered  by  an  argument  of  weiglit,  neither 
does  he  indulge  in  reckless  applications  of  such  an  argument  to 
cases  beyond  its  original  range.  With  the  calmness  and  gravity 
of  judicial  inquiry  he  balances  conflicting  testimonies;  and 
while  evincing  a  disposition  to  accejitthe  evidence  least  friendly 
to  his  cause,  lie  is  guiltless  of  that  silly  charity  which  surrenders 
all  to  secure  the  fame  of  impartiality.  From  such  an  author  we 
confidently  expect  a  rare  supply  of  w  eapons  for  the  war  which 
is  angrily  arising  on  every  side. 
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We  require  no  renewed  and  special  admission  from  the 
priesthood  to  warrant  our  assertion  that  both  the  doctrine  and 
the  discipline  of  Rome  ultimately  rest  on  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  The  skilful  management  of  the  Council  by 
the  popes,  under  whose  virtual  presidency  its  several  convoca¬ 
tions  took  place,  together  with  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  has 
served  to  place  the  seal  of  finality  on  the  Tridentiue  code  ;  and 
this  finality  is  doubly  ensured  on  the  one  hand  by  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  the  popedom,  and  on  the  other,  by  the  unchange¬ 
able  character  of  his  general  administration.  Three  hundred 
years  have  served  to  frost  it  with  age,  and  enshrine  it  in  sanc¬ 
tity  ;  and  so  long  as  the  restless  Propaganda  reserved  its  energy 
for  the  conservation  of  pa])al  influence,  or  its  extension  among 
barbarian  tribes  and  half-civilized  colonists,  it  might  con¬ 
fidently  repose  on  the  foundation  of  an  oecumenical  council. 
When,  however,  they  are  induced  by  misguided  zeal  to  unfurl 
their  standard  in  the  high  ])laces  of  evangelical  kingdoms,  they 
must  abide,  if  they  did  not  expect,  the  exposure  of  their  false 
pretensions  ;  and  just  as  political  revolution,  maddened  by 
tyranny,  threw  open  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  so  spiri¬ 
tual  offence,  awakening  freemen  from  their  indifference,  de¬ 
mands  the  unearthing  of  those  foundations  from  which  this 
monument  of  impudence  lifts  its  tall  head  and  lies. 

The  Couneil  of  Trent  was  the  last  of  a  long  line ;  each  of 
which  had  deposited  some  fresh  corruption  and  some  new 
accession  to  the  power  of  Rome.  Rut  we  cannot  speak  of  its 
connexion  with  others — it  stands  aloof  by  the  unparalleled 
nature  of  its  determining  causes,  as  well  as  by  the  solemnity  of 
its  results.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there  is  a  general  connexion 
between  all  the  Councils.  No  sooner  had  one  reached  its  close 
than  men  were  led  by  the  usurpations  of  the  popedom,  the 
disorders  of  the  clergy,  or  doubts  on  matters  of  faith,  to  desire 
and  expect  another.  But  this  council  was  desired  with  an  ear¬ 
nestness  not  only  deep,  but  nearly  universal ;  and  throughout 
the  protracted  preliminary  movements,  the  expectation  of 
Europe  passed  through  all  stages  from  frenzy  to  sullen  indif¬ 
ference.  Foremost,  among  the  exciting  causes  of  this  demand, 
we  must  assign  a  place  to  the  eruption  into  the  dark  domains 
of  superstition  of  the  life-giving  doctrines  ot  grace.  Nations, 
until  then  stupidly  devout  iu  the  pattering  of  prayers  and  i)ay- 
ment  of  tithes,  arose,  shook  their  fetters,  and  threatened  to  be 
free.  Neighbouring  kingdoms  listened  to  the  echoes  until  the 
seven  hills  themselves  gave  back  the  sound.  The  very  children 
at  her  feet  began  to  question,  iu  strange  fashion,  the  mother  of 
the  churches  as  to  how  shall  a  sinner  become  just  with  God. 
The  well-mannered  infidelity  which  reigned  as  the  fashion  in 
the  court  of  Leo  X.,  incited  a  few  ol  the  more  earnest  believers 
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to  the  establishment  of  the  *  Oratory  of  Divine  Love.’  Igno¬ 
rance,  indeed,  scattered  the  seeds  of  corruption  amidst  the 
liapj)ier  elements  of  the  new  institution  ;  but  there,  by  the  sup¬ 
posed  grave  of  St.  Peter,  a  flame  of  piety  was  rehindled  and 
cherished,  which  relieves  by  a  celestial  brightness  that  hour  in 
the  night  of  ages.  From  the  number  of  these  disciples  one 
name  may  be  selected,  which  should  stand  beside  Luther’s,  as 
the  evening  star  beside  the  moon.  Gaspar  Contarini,  a  citizen 
of  Venice — high  in  position,  and  honorably  engaged  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  state— gave  the  hand  of  kind  fellowship  and 
sympathy  to  the  exiles  for  Christ’s  sake  from  many  a  troubled 
land,  who  had  sought  asylum  in  the  city  of  the  sea,  and  by 
them,  or  with  them,  he  was  led  to  the  feet  of  Jesus,  there  to 
learn  the  truth  and  attain  the  Christian’s  peace. 

In  the  midst  of  his  honorable  ambition,  as  a  Venetian 
citizen,  he  was  raised  to  the  cardinalate  by  the  wily  and  magni¬ 
ficent  Paul  III. ;  and  as  before  his  exaltation,  so  to  the  end  of 
life,  he  cherished  those  principles  which  drew  from  our  own 
Cardinal  Pole  the  high  encomium — ‘  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
nothing  which  the  human  mind  could  discover  by  its  own  re¬ 
search,  or  that  Divine  Grace  had  revealed,  and  that  he  crowned 
all  knowledge  with  virtue.’  Pole  himself  displayed  a  purity  of 
faith  which  not  only  bears  comparison  with  the  creed  of  our 
early  refonners,  but  would  make  many  a  Protestant  pastor 
blush  w’ith  anger  or  shame. 

AVc  do  not  wish  to  attach  undue  importance  to  the  fact,  tliat 
devoted  papists  were  at  one  time  professors  of  that  tenet  on 
which  our  whole  religion  is  based  ;  but  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  the  sanction  of  illustrious  names  was  the  means  of  cradling 
that  purer  faith  of  which  many  glimpses  may  be  caught  in  the 
weary  history  of  Italian  superstition  ;  and  it  may  have  been  one 
element  in  the  embarrassment  of  that  council  whose  embarass- 
ments  should  long  ago  have  destroyed  its  authority.  Still  it  is 
a  noteworthy  fact,  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  remodel  the 
papacy  on  the  principles  which  Luther  had  reproduced  from 
the  word  of  God.  But  if  this  spiritual  disturbance,  within 
and  without  the  pale  of  the  church,  aw  akened  so  much  anxiety, 
there  were  causes  of  a  different  nature  that  contributed  even 
more  to  the  authoritative  demand  for  a  council.  The  relations 
which  Rome  had  sustained  for  ages  w  ith  the  temporal  monarchs, 
who  accepted  her  doctrine,  but  disliked  her  officious  control, 
liad  now’  become  more  complicated  and  unmanageable  than 
ever.  The  old  insults  which  Rome  heaped  on  the  emperor,  in 
the  days  of  her  triumph,  were  now’  to  be  avenged  in  the  years 
of  her  insignificance  and  peril.  Not  that  the  Reformation  w  as 
based  on  any  such  pretence,  or  even  feeling  as  this,  but  that 
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the  heir  of  that  insulted  empire  chose  to  sec  that,  though 
Luther  might  he  ‘  a  demon,  he  was  an  avenging  demon.*  And 
this  he  did  perceive,  so  far  at  least,  that,  while  anxious  to  main¬ 
tain  the  reputation  of  a  Catholic  monarch,  and  even  envious  of 
the  ill-merited  title  of  France, — ‘the  eldest  son  ofthcclmrch,’— he 
accepted  the  Lutheran  convulsion  as  a  reserve  card  in  his  game 
with  the  church ;  while  the  rumour  of  a  council  was  useful  in 
restraining  the  excesses  of  his  Lnlhcranized  subjects.  If  we 
ask  how  these  same  Lutherans  regarded  the  council,  we  are 
obliged  to  say,  that,  in  the  days  of  their  infancy  and  weakness, 
they  hoped  for  sanction,  and  fain  would  have  leaned  for  support 
on  the  imposing  decisions  of  a  council ;  hut  they  were  gradually 
taught,  hy  that  commentary  which  Providence  read  out  on  the 
word  of  the  master  they  had  vowed  to  obey,  that  they  must 
draw  hack  from  all  proposals  of  temporal  succour,  and  renounce 
all  idea  of  a  compromise.  So  that  long  before  the  way  for  a 
council  had  been  smoothed,  the  cham])ions  of  Augsburg  had 
relinquished  all  confidence  in  the  wisdom  or  charity  of  its 
decisions. 

When  wc  revert  to  the  early  trials  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
we  deeply  regret  that  the  lessons  of  their  victory  have  so  soon 
been  forgotten,  and  mourn  to  think  how  the  unfaithfulness  and 
consequent  weakness  of  the  German  /ion  is  tempting,  to  its 
own  destruction,  a  fresh  and  mightier  liomish  aggression.  But 
the  most  substantial  jireliminary  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
council  is,  that  Home  had  been  educated  for  ages  in  the  belief 
that  all  sublunary  kingdoms  were  fiefs  of  the  papal  see,  whose 
power  was  always  determinable  by  the  changes  in  national 
boundaries,  tind  shared  largely  in  the  political  vicissitudes  of 
Europe.  Many  a  time  did  the  hierarch  of  Christendom  invoke 
the  manes  and  quote  the  sanctions  of  Chinstantine,  Justinian, 
and  Theodosius,  in  support  of  claims,  which,  in  her  dreamy  con¬ 
fusion,  she  thought  the  safeguards  of  her  supremacy,  but  which, 
in  reality,  were  the  sores  of  her  weakness.  Dante,  as  rendered 
by  Carey  into  English,  commiserates  the  bondage  of  his 
church  under  these  false  pretensions  and  fatal  gilts — 

‘  Oh,  Constantine !  what  evil  do  we  sec. 

Not  from  thy  faith — but  from  that  dowry  spring 
Which  the  first  wealthy  pontiff  had  from  thee.* 

And  the  seer  was  right ;  for  the  gifts  of  dominion  to  a  spiritual 
power  have  proved  nearly  as  fatal  to  the  Latin  church  as 
the  gift  of  forbidden  fruit  to  the  race  of  man.  It  niay’^  have 
sharpened  their  inventive  faculty,  and  extended  the  range  of 
their  ambition  ;  but  it  has,  like  the  first  fall,  brought  in  its 
train,  moral  perversity,  and  spiritual  death.  And  not  only  so. 
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the  presence  of  a  power  whose  natural  right  could  not  even 
reacli  to  jdausibility  amid  the  scenes  of  j)olitical  rivalry,  was  an 
element  of  perplexity  in  every  dis])ute,  and  either  became  tlic 
victim  of  revenge,  or  the  idol  of  victory,  according  to  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  friend  and  foe.  The  world  had  still  its  Csesar— not  an 
empty  and  vain-glorious  name,  but  a  might  resident  in  a  man — 
who  combined,  in  an  unusual  degree,  all  the  several  features 
which  liad  served  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  him  who  made 
Rome  his  slave.  Charles  V.  Mas  great  by  a  multiplication  of 
little  glories,  rather  than  by  the  blaze  of  startling  genius.  He 
had  ambition  more  than  enough — cunning,  a  match  for  popes’ 
prudence,  that  Mould  have  set  a  protestant  canton  on  its  feet, 
and,  for  a  long  time,  a  resolute  bravery  that  would  have  adorned 
a  Luther  or  helped  a  Jesuit.  If  Me  Mould  estimate  aright  his 
historical  glory.  Me  must  take  into  account  the  vastness  and 
variety  of  the  dominions  he  ruled,  as  Mell  as  the  extraordinary 
movements  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  In  the  noon  of  his 
prosperity,  but  in  a  definite  apprehension  of  coming  disasters, 
he  demanded  a  conference  of  the  church  for  the  removal  of 
abuses  and  the  settlement  of  matters  of  faith.  He  very  soon 
perceived,  however,  that  this  demand,  so  iin])leasantto  the])oj)e, 
and  promising  so  little  actual  advantage  to  himself,  Mas  chiefly 
to  be  used  as  a  threat  to  enforce  his  temporal  sovereignty  so  far 
as  it  was  in  collision  M’ith  the  pope  ;  and  accordingly,  the  pro¬ 
ject  of  a  general  council  was  retained  for  many  years  to  ]>lay 
the  main  part  in  imperial  diplomacy.  Sometimes  the  cmjieror 
winced  under  the  turbulent  activity  of  the  pou  er  M’hich  Charle¬ 
magne  had  been  poMerful  enough  to  foster  and  extend.  At 
other  limes,  seizing  the  tide  of  fortune  at  its  flood,  he  dared  to 
insult  the  Chair  M’hich  he  professed  to  venerate.  At  all  times 
he  chose  to  treat  the  popedom  as  he  M’oukl  treat  any  dukedom 
in  his  empire,  or  every  monarch  who  sued  to  him  for  jieace. 

But  another  aspect  of  the  times  demands  our  instant  consi¬ 
deration,  The  rapid  extension  of  polite  learning  contributed, 
in  no  slight  degree,  to  the  seriousness  and  dignity  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  demand  for  a  council.  Men  ])aused  in  their  pursuits  to 
inquire  and  judge  ‘the  reason  of  llie  faith  that  Mas  in  tliem;’ 
and  at  the  time  M*hen  the  council  Mas  assembled  and  ac¬ 
tually  deliberating  on  the  more  abstruse  questions  of  fait]i,or 
the  more  unmanageable  matters  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  the 
breathless  expectation  which  pervaded  alike  cloister  and  hall 
shows  hoM’  deeply  men  yearned  for  a  certainty  M-hich  had 
hitherto  eluded  their  search.  And  M’hat  shall  mc  say  ot  the 
]>rclates  and  the  pope,  in  reference  to  the  contemplated  event  ? 
The  former,  together  M’ith  mitred  abbots,  Merc  exclusively 
eligible  to  full  membership  in  the  council — and  this,  of  itself, 
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would  seem  to  promise  an  increase  of  the  episcopal  authority* 
Deeply  anxious  to  recover  the  dignity  so  seriously  endangered 
by  scriptural  protest  and  wide-spread  secession,  they  very  gene¬ 
rally  favoured  the  scheme,  and,  indeed,  the  very  appeal  to  a 
Council  they  persisted  in  regarding  as  itself  a  positive  gain  to 
their  order,  so  far  as  it  recognised  in  that  order  the  source  of 
infallible  and  final  decisions.  How  far  this  last  opinion  was 
justified  by  the  result  will  presently  a])j)ear. 

itli  regard  to  the  feeling  of  the  popes,  we  can  only  say  that 
they  seem  to  have  inherited  in  succession  the  general  alarm ; 
but  they  speedily  recovered  their  self-possession,  and  proceeded 
to  conceal  such  ieelings  under  an  appearance  of  candour  and  of 
favour  to  the  project.  For  a  time  it  served  iheir  turn  as  a 
blind,  and  as  a  means  of  crossing  and  confusing  the  movements 
of  rival  states.  And  when  at  last  they  could  no  longer  use  it  as 
a  plaything,  they  bent  all  energy,  talent,  perseverance,  and  toil, 
as  to  a  crisis  in  which  the  fate  of  the  popedom  was  involved. 
As  of  old,  when  it  was  no  longer  feasible  to  maintain  an  open 
refusal,  she  stooped,  but  she  stooped  to  conquer.  The  necessi¬ 
ties  and  demands  of  the  age  were  too  imperious  to  be  super¬ 
ciliously  ignored ;  but  as  she  accepted  the  unw  elcome  challenge, 
the  papacy  resolved  to  win  by  fair  means  or  foul,  and  at  every 
hazard. 

So  early  as  15-21,  Leo  X.  formally  recognised  not  the  demand 
of  the  reformers,  but  the  endorsement  of  that  demand  by  the 
princes  of  the  empire.  But  death  interrupted  his  preparations, 
and  interposed  a  delay  of  twenty-four  years.  Under  his  tw-o 
immediate  successors,  public  fear,  trouble,  and  discord,  threw 
back,  from  its  early  j)rominence,  the  cry  for  a  council.  Adrian 
VI.  was  good  enough  to  lament,  and  sufficiently  honest  to 
avow-,  the  ‘  many  abominations  which  existed  near  the  Holy  Sec;* 
and  though  he  had  been  jircceptor  to  the  emperor,  he  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  impartial  to  be  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  every  party 
in  Europe  ;  but  he  soon  found  himself  in  a  position  for  w’hicli 
his  simple  and  straightforward  character  was  ill-adapted,  and 
surrounded  by  conflicting  interests  which  bound  him  hand  and 
foot.  Giulio  de  Medici,  the  cousin  of  Leo  X.,  and  the  most 
active  and  skilful  servant  of  Leo’s  court,  gave  every  promise  of 
ability  to  cope  with  the  growing  perplexities  of  the  office  to 
which  he  was  promoted  by  the  name  ol  Clement  VII.  But  his 
political  relations  with  the  emperor,  whom  he  had  long  and 
greatly  served,  became  complicated  when  the  family  pride  of 
the  great  house  from  which  he  sprang  first  led  him  to  sue  for 
imperial  help,  and  then  to  the  magnanimous  but  futile  defiance 
of  imperial  power.  While  he  plunged  into  open  war  with  the 
emperor,  by  invading  Upper  Italy,  it  w’as  hardly  to  be  expected 
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that  Ferdinand,  who  administered  for  ins  brother  in  Germany, 
should  continue  very  solicitous  to  enforce  the  papal  wishes  on 
the  Protestants  of  Germany.  The  only  permanent  elfects  of 
tlie  rupture  between  Clement  and  Charles  were  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  emperor’s  supremacy  ‘  from  the  Alps  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,’  and  the  legalized  existence  of  the  German  church. 

*  Clement  was,  indeed,  the  most  ill-starred  pope  that  ever  sat 
on  the  throne.’ 

w  Under  his  successor,  Paul  111.,  the  demand  for  a  council 
was  renewed,  and  this  time  with  success ;  an  issue  mainly 
owing  to  the  determined  attitude  of  the  emperor,  who  secretly 
wished  his  name  to  be  associated  with  what  he  fondly  imagined 
would  prove  the  settlement  of  religious  discussion  in  Europe. 

^  A  council,’  said  he ;  ‘a  council  we  must  have,  and  1  charge 
myself  with  the  execution  of  its  decrees.’  It  met  at  last :  the 
hope  of  yeai’s;  it  laboured  artfully  and  long,  and  when  it 
ceased,  it  proved  the  curse  of  ages.  The  circumstances  in 
which  it  met  were  such  as  to  disparage  the  meanest  of  its 
results.  Then  how’  much  more  to  silence  for  ever  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  infallible  authority ! 

.  To  quote  the  w  ords  of  our  author  : 

‘  Mutual  distrust,  intrigues,  misapprehensions,  and  quarrels  of  all 
sorts;  acts  of  violence,  and  acts  of  baseness,  together  with  the  most 
inextricable  mingling  of  interests,  views,  and  passions,  all  manifestly  and 
grossly  human ;  such  was  the  chaos  from  which  the  council  was  to 
emerge ;  such  was  the  basis  on  which  the  seat  was  to  be  constructed 
from  which  Cod  himself  was  to  be  considered  as  about  to  speaV. 

....  It  had  lost  its  charm  before  it  met.  Twenty-five  years  of 
delays  had  proved  superabundantly  to  some,  that  Koine  did  not  Wish  for 
the  council,  never  had  seriously  wished  for  it,  and  could  not  have  any 
w’ish  for  it ;  to  others,  that  the  princes  who  had  most  called  for  it,  really 
cared  verj’  little  about  it ;  to  the  Protestants,  that  no  concession  w  hatever 
w  ould  be  made  to  them ;  to  the  Koman  Catholics,  that  small  abuses  would 
be  amended,  and  the  great  ones  preserved ;  to  all,  in  fine,  that  it  would 
not  be  the  church’s  council,  but  the  pope’s  council.* 

The  Council  assembled  on  the  13th  of  March,  lodo.  Two 
legates  (both  of  whom  became  popes)  arrived  at  the  city  in  the 
mountains,  and  initiated,  by  an  indulgence  for  which  they  had 
no  papal  sanction,  the  confederation  that  was  to  determine 
the  enslavement  of  Europe.  If  we  were  disposed  to  cavil  at 
the  title  ‘  cccumenical’  which  thenceforth  was  assigned  to  the 
council,  we  might  ask,  how  stood  the  rej)resentation  of  the 
Catholic  world  at  Trent  The  answer  without  comment  is, 
that  at  the  first  session  there  were  twenty-five  bishops  ;  at  the 
close,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty%  but  in  the  average,  not 
more  thaii  fifty.  Well  might  Paul  IV.  exclaim,  ‘  What  madness 
to  have  sent  three  score  bishops  from’  among  the  least  capable 
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to  a  small  city  amongst  the  mountains,  there  to  decide  so  many 
things.’  He,  it  is  true,  contrasts  with  complacency  this  assem¬ 
bly  of  incapables  with  the  astute  courtiers  of  Rome;  but,  with 
our  author,  w’c  feel  a  preterence  for  the  sham  council  in  the 
Tyrol  over  the  sacred  college,  which  ever  and  anon  resuscitates 
the  popedom  in  the  person  of  some  political  adept,  or  somo 
manageaVde  puppet.  Amidst  incredible  dilliculties,  the  council 
pursued  its  chequered  way ;  but  when  many  of  the  ]>relates, 
emboldened  by  practice  in  the  liberty  of  discussion,  directed 
their  harangues  to  the  corruptions  in  discipline  and  adminis¬ 
tration,  the  pope  was  weary  and  afraid.  Characteristically 
enough,  the  council  had  been  summoned  under  the  sanction 
of  two  bulls,  one  secret,  the  other  for  the  purposes  of  inaugura¬ 
tion.  The  unopened  bull  w’as  a  reserve  for  any  emergency 
that  might  arise,  and  furnished  the  legates  with  authority  to 
translate  the  council  to  some  more  suitable  locality ;  such  a 
transfer  being  undoubtedly  equivalent  to  suspension. 

With  his  usual  caution,  the  j)0])e  desired  the  legates  to 
await,  but  as  soon  as  possible  to  seize,  a  pretext  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  and  enforcement  of  this  unopened  bull.  Such  pre¬ 
text  was  found  or  fabricated,  in  the  ap])earancc  of  a  pestilence 
in  the  city,  and  w  ith  exultation  the  ministers  of  Paul  broke  the 
seals  of  the  document,  which  relieved  them  for  a  while  from  the 
pressure  of  unexampled,  though  it  would  seem  not  unexpected, 
perplexity.  The  special  occasion  of  embarrassment  w’as  the 
presentation  to  the  council  (and  unfair  transmission  to  the 
pope)  of  a  memorial  w’hich  aspired  to  the  settlement  of  ques¬ 
tions  deeply  affecting  the  rights,  and  even  the  very  existence 
of  the  popedom.  Tw’o  questions  of  unequal  importance, 
though  nearly  related,  served  to  complicate  and  madden  every 
debate,  and  at  last  to  arrest  the  council  in  its  course.  The 
more  embarrassing  one  respected  the  right  of  the  legates  to  the 
exclusive  initiation  of  matters  for  discussion ;  the  other  per¬ 
tained  to  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy  !  As  this  (picstion  w'as 
generally  connected  w  ith  another,  on  the  residence  of  diocesans, 
it  acquired  pre-eminent  importance,  as  a  point  of  union  betw’ccn 
dogma  and  discipline.  Residence  was  the  disciplinary  sub¬ 
ject  of  debate ;  and,  granting  the  obligation  of  residence,  did 
that  obligation  arise  from  the  direct  command  of  God,  or  from 
the  authority  of  the  papal  archiepiscopate  ?  Do  the  bishops  date 
their  authority  as  co-ordinate  (though  subordinate)  with  the 
pope’s  or  are  their  functions  merely  a  matter  of  jiapa.!  regu¬ 
lation  ?  If  the  latter,  what  could  be  the  use  of  a  council  ?  and 
if  the  former,  what  mefint  the  virtual  presidency  and  veto  of 
the  pope  }  This  was,  indeed,  a  vital  question  ;  by  the  major 
part  of  the  council  it  was  wisely  held  paramount  to  every 
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doctrine,  and  indispensable  to  the  arrangement  of  a  disciplinary 
code.  At  the  present  juncture,  it  broke  the  axle-tree  of  the 
councirs  progress,  and  throughout  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
sphinx  proposing  its  insoluble  riddle ;  the  pope  and  the 
bishop  being  alike  not  only  incompetent,  but  hardly  impudent 
enough,  to  attempt  on  approximate  answer ;  and  though  it  was 
so  fundamentally  important  in  the  constructive  measures  of  the 
council,  its  intricacy  held  good  as  an  apology  for  its  non-solu¬ 
tion,  and  it  passed,  with  other  lumber,  from  that  turbulent  sea, 
as  a  waif  and  stray  to  the  custody  and  disposal  of  the  pope. 
The  translation  was  voted,  but  far  from  unanimously,  and  thus 
there  happened  not  merely  a  suspension,  but  an  open  division. 
Fourteen  men,  who  in  their  own  sphere  lauded  the  duty  of 
passive  obedience  to  the  church,  defied  the  majority  of  the 
council,  and  the  anathemas  of  the  pope.  The  majority  passed 
with  Del  Monte  (afterwards  Julius  III.)  to  llologna.  I'he 
minority  remained  at  Trent,  and  the  minority  won  the  day. 
We  must  pass  by  the  mazy  interval  between  the  secession  of 
the  majority  under  Del  Monte,  and  the  resumption  of  the 
council  under  the  same  individual  as  j)ope,  in  the  city  of  Trent, 
l^aul  was  dead.  The  idol  of  the  Romans,  and  the  difficulty  of 
the  world,  Julius  111.,  who  had  headed  the  translated  majority, 
found  himself  obliged  by  the  circumstances  of  his  election  to 
yield  a  reluctant  consent  to  the  re-assembling  of  the  council  at 
Trent,  lie  was  no  novice,  however,  in  the  task  which  now 
devolved  u])on  his  administration.  11  is  legateship  had  put 
into  his  hands,  so  far  as  mortal  could  have,  all  the  threads  of 
the  all’air;  and  his  subtlety  and  discernment  were  making 
amends  for  his  first  humiliation,  when  the  disasters  that  befel 
the  emperor  gave  an  excuse  for  that  relief  which  he  naturally 
needed,  and,  with  a  better  apology,  he  contrived  a  more  grace¬ 
ful  suspension.  During  the  continuance  of  that  suspension, 
tliere  is  one  fact  which  merits  more  than  a  bare  statenieut 
from  us. 

The  nest  of  the  Reformation,  Geneva,  was  the  object,  not 
only  of  the  hatred  and  fear,  but  also  of  the  direct  conspiracy  of 
the  pope.  In  the  conduct  of  that  conspiracy  this  pope  sought 
to  harmonize  other  conllicting  interests  that  their  joint  power 
might  be  available  for  a  brief  crusade  against  the  republic 
of  the  faith.  Rut  his  efforts  directly  tended  in  their  result  to 
protect  the  home  of  Calvin,  and  to  postpone  the  much  desired 
overthrow  of  the  temple  which  Jehovah  had  built  on  the  shores 
of  the  Genevese  lake. 

•  At  length,  after  the  death  of  two  succeeding  popes,  after  the 
celebrated  colloquy  of  Poissy,  after  many  envenomed  disputes 
as  to  whether  the  council  was  to  be  regarded  as  de  novo,  or 
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simply  re^innj)tive,  it  met  once  more  at  Trent.  An  acces¬ 
sion  of  numbers  tallied  happily  with  the  pompous  farce  of  re- 
inauguration.  And  the  doctrine  of  the  preacher  fell  with  pleas¬ 
ing  suavity  on  the  hearts  of  the  complacent  prelates;  for, like 
the  first  preacher  of  the  council,  he  said  ‘  that  the  Holy  (ihost 
was  about  to  speak  by  their  mouths.*  Indeed,  in  their  evil 
sense,  it  seemed  as  if  the  last  edition  of  this  fidsome  flattery 
were  destined  to  come  nearer  the  truth  than  the  first;  for 
even  the  Spanish  bishops,  who  generally  revived  the  question 
of  their  divine  right,  were  induced  by  no  very  mighty  ]>er- 
suasion  to  subscribe  to  those  dogmas  which  meaner  men  had 
time  to  doubt,  and  that  tyranny  which  consigned  such  meaner 
disputants  to  the  stake.  ‘  The  heart  shudders,’  says  our 
author,  ^  at  the  thought  of  the  frightful  militia  to  which,  among 
the  millions  of  Christians,  the  execution  of  the  decrees  of 
Trent  was  committed.  They  were  not  yet  written  at  Trent 
when  they  were  engraved  with  burning  pincers  in  the  heart  of 
Spain,  on  bodies  already  devoted  to  the  flames.  And  Rome 
applauded,  and  the  ])ope  repeated,  that  Philip  was,  in  fact, 
tlie  most  Catholic  king,  the  most  pious  and  orthodox  of 
monarehs.  The  only  one  who  remained  what  all  ought  to  have 
been.’ 

With  regard  to  the  actual  progress  of  matters  at  the  council, 
the  severe  buffetings,  for  instance,  through  whicli  articles 
hitherto  much  and  openly  doubted  were  dragged  to  the  ill- 
suited  dignity  of  an  unchangeable  creed,  we  must  refer  to  the 
able  narrative  of  our  author.  In  his  hands,  also,  we  may 
safely  leave  the  task  of  exposing  the  absurdities  and  sophistry 
by  w’hich  the  religion  of  antichrist  has  been  elaborated,  and  by 
which  its  adherents  still  seek  to  defend  it. 

The  majority  of  the  decrees  of  Trent  were  obtained  and  con¬ 
ceded  by  fraud,  against  reason,  against  scripture,  against  tra¬ 
dition,  and  even  against  personal  and  strong  conviction. 
Further  than  this,  the  reform  in  discipline  wras,  with  few*,  and 
those  not  saving  exce])tions,  a  sheer  mockery — an  insult  to 
heaven  and  earth. 

The  night,  which  till  then  had  never  been  starless,  and  had 
once  been  well-nigh  dis])ersed,  now  settled  down  in  horrible 
pitchy  darkness',  and  few’  streaks  of  daw’n  have  since  been 
seen. 

We  must,  though  briefly,  indicate  the  more  notorious  results 
of  this  great  and  conclusive  council  of  Rome  ;  and,  before 
doing  so,  shall  offer  an  observation  which  w’ill  apply  to  nearly 
all  the  details  of  the  Tridentine  religion.  It  is  easy  to  point 
out  a  logical  necessity  for  this  or  the  other  article  in  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  creed ;  one  error  being  admitted,  a  second  must  have 
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iu  form  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  first,  and  all  the  while 
they  interchange  kind  offices,  helping  each  other  in  their  sepa¬ 
rate  appeals  to  the  credulity  of  man.  It  is  an  easy  matter,  for 
instance,  to  assume  the  priestly  character  of  the  ministry,  and 
then,  defining  a  priest  to  be  one  who  is  appointed  to  the  offer¬ 
ing  of  sacrifice,  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  finding  a  sacrifice ; 
and  where  so  likely  as  in  the  supper  of  the  Lord?  or,  again, 
to  assume  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  eucharist,  and  then 
demand  priestly  honours  for  the  man  who  ministers  in  such 
mysterious  and  holy  things.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  the  actual 
weakness  of  popery  lies  exactly  underneath  its  apparent 
strength.  In  the  administration  of  sacraments  she  wields  an 
instrument  of  tremendous  power,  but  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
very  multiplication  and  individual  importance  of  these  sacra¬ 
ments  we  discern  the  elements  of  certain  decay.  The  moment 
she  condescends  to  describe,  with  the  view  of  recommending  or 
enforcing  a  sacramental  observance,  it  is  seen  that  four  at 
least  of  her  seven  do  not  come  under  the  laudatory  description, 
and  it  is  soon  felt  that  no  definition  of  a  sacrament  can  he 
framed  so  as  to  include,  even  for  form’s  sake,  all  the  rites 
which  she  has  dignified  wdth  the  name.  The  dogmas  help 
each  other,  but  it  is  far  otherwise  with  her  ritual.  Each  sacra¬ 
ment  loses  meaning  and  virtue  the  moment  it  is  confronted 
with  another.  Baptism  to  wit,  is  described  as  doing  all  that 
fallen  man  either  needs  or  desires  ;  but  where  occasion  seems  to 
require  new  means  of  grace,  they  are  ready  to  hand  ;  and,  how¬ 
ever  this  may  seem  to  disparage  the.  former  sacrament,  there  is 
a  specialty  about  the  eucharist,  which,  for  practical  purposes, 
demands  an  utter  disbelief  of  the  former  sacrament,  and  so  on, 
until  extreme  unction  with  absolution  of  all  sins,  introduced 
the  forgiven  soul  to  the  fire  of  purgatory — the  sole  sacrament 
of  the  w  orld  to  come. 

It  is  usual  to  divide  the  sacraments  into  three  essential  and 
four  variable ;  but  we  venture  to  submit  that  the  essential  three 
might  easily,  even  on  their  own  view’,  be  reduced  to  one.  Bap¬ 
tism  administered  with  decent  frequency,  and  especially  at  the 
last  hour  of  life,  would  of  itself  answ’er  all  the  spiritual  aim  of 
tlie  whole  three  ;  and  we  should  prefer  regarding  the  remain¬ 
ing  four  as  really  essential,  for  by  these,  the  church  in  its 
integrity  and  power  mainly  consists.  Such  being  the  actual 
character  of  the  sacraments, — and,  without  entering  into  the 
questioi)  of  their  hostility  to  scriptural  truth — we  may  well 
ask  in  astonishment,  how  can  they  have  been  used  so  as  to 
ensure  for  their  ministers  the  authority  they  wield  ?  c  can 
only  reply  that  this  success  has  been  obtained  by  a  constant 
and  skilful  adaptation  of  these  ceremonials  to  the  changing 
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experiences  of  life — the  fears  and  desires,  so  vague,  yet  strong, 
of  those  who  have  been  barred  (by  no  angel’s  sword)  from  the 
tree  of  heavenly  knowledge. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  basis  of  all  priest-rule  is 
the  doctrine  of  sacramental  efficacy,  and  in  every  contest 
between  sacerdotal  pretensions  and  popular  demands,  this  has 
been  really  the  point  to  which  both  combatants  were  making, 
either  for  attack  or  defence.  Minor  ]>oints,  indeed,  do  occa¬ 
sionally  start  forth  invested  with  gigantic  proportions,  and 
absorbing  within  their  immediate  range  all  the  interest  and 
severity  of  the  battle.  But  this  is  generally  in  consequence  of 
some  manoeuvre  on  the  one  part,  by  which  it  is  hojied  that  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  will  be  wasted  and  their  plans  foiled. 
Every  now  and  then  we  see  the  combatants  pause  amidst  tho 
devious  fray,  to  note  the  mistakes  of  their  blinded  fury,  and 
then  to  betake  themselves  afresh  to  the  settlement  of  the  main 
dispute. 

Sometimes  the  priest,  by  timely  and  plausible  concessions, 
may  flelude  the  people  and  quiet  the  rebellion  of  reason  and 
sense ;  but,  in  reality,  there  is  no  freedom  for  men  who  still 
look  upon  the  priest  as  a  dispenser  of  heavenly  favours. 
When  such  a  belief  is  at  all  general,  it  is  folly  to  speak  of 
constitutional  or  other  restraints ;  there  is  no  true  liberty,  no 
true  manhood  possible,  to  one  who  thinks  that  his  ghostly, 
adviser,  by  mere  virtue  of  his  office,  and  he  alone,  has  the 
treasury  of  heaven  at  his  disposal,  and  a  power  to  exempt 
from  the  pains  of  hell.  The  crafty  oppressor  may  succeed  for 
awhile  in  Jiwakening  a  consciousness  of  freedom  in  his  victim, 
but  only  by  setting  his  imagination  free,  as  the  criminal  in 
chains  may  dream  of  some  mountain  home ;  for  so  long  as  tho 
fancy  runs  riot,  the  priest  will  be  pursuing  with  the  utmost 
advantage  those  deep-laying  schemes  by  which  he  welds  link 
to  link  of  the  chain  which  the  Father  of  spirits  alone  can 
break. 

Thus  armed,  by  the  impious  or  insane  credulity  of  his  equals, 
the  feeble  mortal  becomes,  as  priest,  a  veritable  king  among 
men.  He  does  not  make  earth  shake  with  his  tread,  it  is  true, 
but  he  crushes  the  creeping  things  beneath  his  feet.  He 
W'hispers  softlv,  it  may  be  ;  but  his  w’hispers  in  the  cavernous 
de])ths  of  the  soul  resound  like  the  ‘voice  of  fire.’  He  knows 
how’^  to  mask  his  evil  projects  beneath  the  aflectation  of  suavity 
and  the  profession  of  peace;  but  we  know  him  and  his  move¬ 
ments,  and  his  aim,  and  say  to  the  gaping  spectator:  ‘Ihero 
goes  a  fire-ship;  it  drifts  w’ith  the  tide.  How  silently  she  sails; 
but  wait,  there  is  death  beneath  her  stillness.  .  •  j 

With  an  appearance  of  more  than  maternal  solicitude,  the 
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priest  receives  to  his  arms  the  infant  heir  of  the  curse,  and 
declares  that  the  ritual  which  confers  and  consecrates  the 
earthly  name,  will  likewise  secure  a  name  and  a  place  in  the 
family  of  God.  By  the  laver  of  baptism  a  secret  and  long  dor¬ 
mant  grace  is  imparted  to  the  soul  bound  up  in  foolishness  and 
sin.  But  that  grace  is  a  germ  in  its  apj>ropriate  soil ;  so  that  by 
vigilance  and  manipulation,  the  dim  original  probability  may  be 
expanded  into  absolute  certainty,  until  the  power  which  ushered 
him  into  a  spiritual  world,  wdiich  watched  and  corrected  his 
earthly  life,  and  hallowed  the  ties  of  that  yoke  which  made  him 
a  noviciate  in  love,  draws  nigh  once  more,  in  the  article  of 
death,  to  pronounce  in  the  same  breath  all  past  sacraments 
valueless,  and  all  future  intercourse  superfluous  in  the  presence 
of  a  final  administration  of  grace  ;  and  then  to  disprove  the  doc¬ 
trine  sighed  into  the  ears  of  death,  he  ventures  to  officiate  for 
his  victim  in  the  region  of  the  grave,  so  that  when  the  spirit 
passes  to  its  fiery  trial  woe  may  lose  its  wofulness,  regret  its 
sting ;  and  sins  which  on  earth  had  but  cankered  the  bud,  will 
there,  through  priestly  intercession,  shed  mellowing  influence, 
and  work  out  lasting  purity. 

It  is  altogether  impossible  to  write  thus  honestly  on  subjects 
of  vital  interest,  without  having  suggested  to  our  minds  over 
and  over  again  the  question  of  religious  and  political  toleration ; 
and  we  feel  disposed  to  conclude  with  some  notice  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  has  often  disturbed  our  tranquil  review’  of  the  early 
history  of  popery  in  its  Council  of  Trent. 

To  suppress  and  eradicate  this  dangerous  system  is  the  aim, 
if  not  the  duty,  of  any  scribe  in  history,  and  every  earnest  soul 
in  practical  life.  So  much  is  this  felt,  that  some  good  but 
simple  creatures  would  fain  take  a  short  road  to  triumph,  and 
institute  a  sort  of  persecution  which  would  have  the  usual  re¬ 
commendation  of  being  for  the  good  of  the  misguided  poor.  But 
as  soon  as  w’e  invoke  the  temporal  pow’er  in  our  cause,  w’c 
begin  to  be  papists  ;  and  while  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  refuse  to 
the  Romans  that  which  we  repudiate  for  Englishmen,  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  be  led  in  mere  haste  (miscalled  zeal)  to  adopt 
the  fundamental  prmciples  of  our  great  adversary.  The  clamour 
of  Romans  for  religious  liberty,  is  either  an  unprecedented 
instance  of  monomania,  or  it  is  a  monstrous  hypocrisy,  that 
we  cannot  conceal  any  more  than  they  can  openly  deny.  But 
we  would  not  for  a  moment  entertain  the  idea  of  abridging  their 
social  liberties,  or  of  refusing  them  perfect  equality  in  the  state. 
The  principle  w’hich  we  advocate  is  too  sacred  (by  the  w’ord  of  con¬ 
fessors  and  the  sanction  of  God)  to  be  abandoned  merely  because 
its  sanctity  might  sometimes  prove  a  shelter  to  the  hypocrite. 

A  learned  moralist  has  insisted  on  the  duty  of  alms-giving, 
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notwithstanding  the  perjdexing  recurrence  of  iinposttire,  by 
observing  that  the  good  of  the  giver  is  to  bo  consulted,  as  well 
as  the  relief  of  the  beggar;  that  there  are  emotions  in  every 
breast  of  high  consequence  to  individual  character,  which  might 
wither  and  die  but  for  the  constant  contemplation  of  misery, 
and  frequent  efforts  for  its  relief.  Even  so,  while  admitting 
that  the  Roman  party  not  only  may,  but  must,  by  the  tenour  of 
their  bond,  abuse  the  liberty  for  the  attainment  of  which  they 
pretend  to  help  us;  we  are  content  at  all  risks  to  make  the 
application  of  the  principle  uniform,  in  fear  of  the  greater  risk 
that  we,  for  whose  freedom  such  cost  has  been  sustained,  should 
nurse  in  our  hearts  the  uncharitableness  which  always  and 
deservedly  ends  in  slavery. 
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We  never  recur  to  the  subject  of  American  slavery  without 
pain.  It  has  no  attractions  for  us.  Instead  of  finding  plea¬ 
sure  in  it  w’e  are  mortified  and  abased.  As  the  friends  of 
humanity'  we  grieve  over  the  wrong  done  to  many  of  our  species; 
as  Englishmen,  we  are  humbled  at  the  part  our  country  has 
acted  in  locating  slavery  in  some  of  the  States ;  and,  ns  Chris¬ 
tians,  we  sorrow  in  verv  bitterness  of  heart  at  the  dishonor  done 
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to  our  holy  faith  by  men  who  profess  its  doctrines  and  cherish 
its  hopes.  The  brief  history  of  the  American  re])ublic  teaches 
many  exhilarating  lessons.  The  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  published,  have  suf¬ 
ficed  to  allay  the  irritation  and  bitterness  which  that  act 
engendered.  We  are  no  longer  what  our  fathers  were, 
chagrined  and  mortified  at  the  loss  of  colonies  which  our  own 
misgovernment  drove  into  rebellion.  We  rejoice  rather  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  was  sufficiently  ripe  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  to  wrest  from  the  feeble  hands  of  British 
statesmen  a  supremacy  of  which  they  were  unworthy,  and 
which  they  so  little  understood.  Our  feeling  towards  the 
American  States  is  that  of  brotherhood.  Attached  ourselves 
to  a  monarchical  government,  we  cheerfully  recognise  the 
many  noble  features  of  their  republican  constitution.  We 
admire  their  energy,  their  intelligence,  their  self-reliance, — nay, 
we  sympathize  somewhat  with  the  jnoud,  defiant,  air  with  wliicli 
they  stand  before  the  older  communities  of  lMiro])e.  And 
when,  in  addition  to  all  this,  we  sec  how  religion  has  disen¬ 
thralled  itself  amongst  them,  and  claimed  as  its  birthright 
freedom  of  speech  and  action;  when  we  see  how  it  has  justified 
its  pretensions  by  the  rapidity  of  its  march,  and  the  potency 
of  its  deeds,  covering  a  vast  area  with  temples,  and  diffusing 
amongst  its  many-peopled  community  a  large  measure  of  reli¬ 
gious  influence  ;  our  sympathy  is  deepened,  and  we  are 
rendered  jealous  for  the  good  name  of  America. 

There  are  times  when  we  look  to  the  American  republic  with 
exultant  hopes  ;  when  it  appears  to  us  as  a  practical  solution 
of  many  of  the  problems  which  have  perplexed  our  states¬ 
men, — a  new  sanctuary,  provided  in  the  providence  of  God, 
for  the  freedom  which  emperors  and  kings  arc  conspiring  to 
banish  from  Europe.  At  such  seasons  it  is  painful  to  recall 
to  mind  the  one  foul  blot  which  rests  on  the  escutcheon  of 
America.  Call  it  what  they  may;  palliate  its  enormity  as  they 
please  ;  discourse  however  fluently  on  the  limits  of  federal  legis¬ 
lation,  or  fling  back  passionately  on  our  peo])le,  as  they  are 
accustomed  to  do,  the  charge  of  originating  the  system ;  the 
thing  itself  remains — a  hideous,  misshaped  monster,  threatening 
their  social  peace,  corrupting  millions  of  their  citizens,  and 
proclaiming,  in  a  voice  which  all  can  understand,  infidelity  to 
their  political  creed,  and  open  war  to  that  religion  on  which 
their  greatness  has  been  reared.  We  confess  to  a  feeling  of 
deep  mortification  when  taunted  by  the  advocates  of  kingcraft 
and  priestcraft  with  the  fact  of  American  slavery.  AV  e  cannot 
reply  to  the  taunt  as  we  wish.  Would  that  we.  could  do  so. 
Then,  indeed,  our  task  would  be  comparatively  easy,  and  the 
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inoml  influence  of  America  would  be  productive  of  uninixed 
good  upon  the  nations  of  Europe.  It  may  suit  the  purpose  of 
unprincipled  journalists,  whether  at  Xew  Orleans  or  at  New 
York,  to  represent  the  llritish  j)ress  as  engaged  in  a  crusade 
against  the  Union,  Ihe  charge  is  ridiculous,  and  so  far,  at 
least,  as  w^c  are  concerned,  is  wholly  destitute  of  truth.  No 
American  would  regret  more  bitterly  than  ourselves  any 
disruption  amongst  the  States.  Ilut  there  are  evils  even  greater 
than  this  \  and  it  the  Union  can  be  maintained  only  by  keep- 
ing  three  millions  and  a  half  of  human  beings  in  their  present 
state  of  slavery,  then  we  say,  unhesitatingly,  let  it  be  dis¬ 
solved  to-morro>v ;  better  that  this  political  confederacy,  with 
its  memories  and  its  hopes,  should  become  matter  of  history,  than 
that  millions  of  intelligent  beings  should  be  degraded  to  the 
level  of  brutes,  and  their  souls  perish  for  ever.  Hut  we  do  not 
believe  in  any  such  necessity.  Slavery  is. the  weakness,  as  well 
as  the  opprobrium  of  America;  and  as  surely  as  there  is  a  moral 
governor  in  the  universe,  unless  repented  of  and  abandoned, 
it  will  bring  with  it  tenable  retribution. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  no  unfriendly  design  that  wc  recur  once 
more  to  this  great  abomination.  The  immediate  occasion  of  our 
doing  so,  is  the  a])pearance  of  a  marvellous  work — we  use  the 
term  advisedly — -which  has  called  almost  universal  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  has  produced,  wherever  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  is  spoken,  a  deep  and  ineflaceable  impression.  In  our 
journal  for  July  last,  we  briefly  introduced  this  work  to  our 
readers,  remarking  that  ‘  we  should  be  glad  to  know  that  it  was 
read  and  pondered  over  by  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  empire.’  Since  then,  we  have  been  much  inclined  to  a 
more  extended  notice  of  it;  but  the  fact  of  its  immense  circu¬ 
lation  in  a  very  cheap  form,  and  of  our  having,  though  briefly, 
commended  it  on  its  first  appearance,  has  ])revented  our 
doing  so.  The  ])ublication,  however,  of ‘Aunt  Phillis’s  Cabin’ 
and  of  ‘  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  as  it  is  ’  has  determined  us  to 
forego  our  scruples,  nay  has  laid  us,  as  we  conceive,  under 
obligation,  to  compare  the  views  of  slavery  broached  by  Mrs. 
Stowe  and  her  opponents — for  such  they  really  are-— in  order 
to  see  what  the  system  is,  and  to  be  prepared,  as  intelligent 
and  Christian  men,  to  discharge  our  duty  in  relation  to  it. 

As  a  literary  phenomenon,  the  circulation  of  Mrs.  Stowe  s 
work  is  unprecedented.  We  have  had  nothing  like  it  in  the 
previous  history  of  books.  The  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
of  Mr.  Dickens,  our  two  most  popular  writers  of  fiction,  widely 
as  they  have  circulated,  w’ere  unknown  for  many  years,  compared 
with  ‘  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.’  Wherever  we  go,  wo  see  it.  W  ith 
whomsoever  w’e  converse,  we  hear  of  it.  Talk  of  >vhat  wc  may, 
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the  conversation  reverts  to  it.  It  is  cvery>vhere,  and  on  every 
person’s  lij)s, — on  the  steamboat,  and  in  the  railway  carriage, 
in  the  drawing-room,  the  nursery,  and  the  kitchen;  the  library 
of  the  studious,  and  the  w’aiting  room  of  the  physician.  It  has 
found  its  way  to  the  extremes  of  society,  and  its  effect  is  every¬ 
where  the  same.  In  the  palace,  the  mansion,  and  the  cottage, 
it  has  rivetted  attention.  The  sons  of  toil  as  well  as  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  opulence  have  wept  over  its  pages.  It  has  invaded  the 
hours  of  rest,  has  chained  thousands  to  its  perusal,  regardless 
of  fatigue  and  health — has  broken  up  the  monotony  of  human 
feeling,  and  given  birth  to  emotions  more  deep  and  powerful 
than  the  heart  of  man  often  encounters.  ‘  Few  are  the  societies,’ 
says  Earl  Carlisle,  ‘  in  which  it  lias  not  for  some  time  past 
formed  the  staple  topic  of  conversation ;  and  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  knowing,  in  startling  contrast,  of  the  violent 
outburst  of  tears  which  it  has  excited  in  some  of  the  loftiest 
regions  of  our  social  life,  and  in  the  obscure  cottages  of  hard¬ 
working  and  unpolished  labourers  and  miners.’  We  have  our¬ 
selves  known  many  instances  of  its  power,  and  that  tod  amongst 
persons  of  vastly  different  temperament  and  vocation.  Tlie 
want  of  space  precludes  our  entering  into  details,  but  the  fact 
is  notorious  that  men  of  all  classes,  persons  of  every  con- 
-ceivable  grade,  the  mechanic  and  the  manufacturer,  peers  and 
rustics,  literary  men  and  children,  lawyers,  physicians,  and  divines, 
members  of  both  sexes,  of  every  age,  and  of  all  conceivable 
varieties  of  disposition,  have  perused  its  touching  narrative  with 
moistened  eye  and  with  agonized  hearts.  It  has  acted  like  a 
eharm  on  the  old  and  the  young,  and  its  impression  remains 
in  a  thousand  cases  with  the  permanence  and  force  of  a  master 
passion. 

We  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  its  circu¬ 
lation,  and  though  the  nature  of  the  case  prevents  exact  know¬ 
ledge,  we  have  learnt  enough  to  assure  us  that  its  sale  has  vastly 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  work  in  any  age  or  country.  There 
has  never  been  anything  like  it  within  the  same  time.  It  was 
first  published  at  Cincinnati  in  weekly  numbers,  and  rapidly 
passed  through  various  editions  in  the  States,  awakening  the 
intensest  hostility  of  the  pro-slavery  party,  and  reviving  the 
hopes  of  the  friends  of  abolition.  It  did  not  make  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  this  country  till  the  latter  part  of  the  spring  of  this 
year  and  from  the  inquiries  we  have  instituted  we  learn  that 
thirty  editions  have  already  been  published  in  England,  and 
tliat  the  number  of  copies  circulated  exceeds  one  million. 
The  demand  for  it  yet  continues.  New  editions  arc  constant!) 
announced,  and  the  impressions  are,  in  many  cases,  of  unpre¬ 
cedented  magnitude.  Other  facts  also  testify  its  marvellous 
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popularity.  Various  artists  liave  been  employed  to  exhibit  to 
the  eye  its  most  stnking  scenes ;  the  harmonies  of  song  have  been 
used  to  convey  its  sentiments  to  the  heart;  and  our  theatres 
are  now  rivalling  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  invest  it  with 
dramatic  interest.  Such  an  efl'ect,  so  universal  and  so  deep,  is 
a  most  significant  fact.  It  is  sheer  folly  to  treat  it  lightly.  The 
pretence  of  doing  so  is  a  mere  bravado,  the  hollowness  of  which 
is  instantly  detected.  No  one  is  deceived  bv  it,  for  not  a  man 
can  be  found  in  America  or  in  Hritain  who  believes  in  its  truth. 
That  the  planters  and  their  advocates  should  writhe  under  its 
exposure  is  natural.  he  horrible  secrets  of  their  prison  house 
were  never  before  exhibited  to  so  large  a  multitude,  and  that 
too,  in  a  mode  so  calculated  to  conciliate  attention,  and  so  worthy 
of  inspiring  confidence.  Outraged  humanity  cries  shamo  on 
the  abettors  ot  such  a  system,  and  leaves  them  no  alternativo 
but  to  abandon  its  atrocities,  or  to  write  themselves  outcast>i 
from  the  virtuous  and  true-hearted  of  their  race. 

The  writer  of  such  a  work  is  an  object  of  interest.  We  want 
to  know  something  respecting  her.  What  has  been  her  his¬ 
tory  ?  What  are  her  connexions  ?  What  circumstances  have 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  her  views  ?  Is  this  her  maiden 
production,  or  has  she  previously  exhibited  the  same  type 
of  high-mindedness  and  Christian  zeal?  Is  she  a  wife  and 
mother  ?  Has  she  seen  slaverv,  or  onlv  heard  of  it?  Docs  she 
know  the  institution  from  near  neighborhood  and  ))ersonal 
inspection,  or  has  she  drawn  a  fancy  ])icturc,  horrible  but  not 
true  ?  Well,  we  have  made  these  inquiries,  and  must  say  a 
few  words  in  reply  to  them,  before  proceeding  to  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  work  itself.  In  doing  this,  we  arc  greatly  aided  by 
the  contribution  of  ‘  An  Alabama  Man’ in  ‘  Fraser’s  Magazine,’ 
for  last  month.  The  paper  is  a  noble-hearted  one,  alike 
honorable  to  the  writer  and  to  our  contemj)orary. 

Mrs.  Stowe  is  a  daughter  of  the  llev.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher, 
many  years  president  of  ‘  The  Lane  Theological  and  Literary 
Seminary,’  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Dr.  Beecher  is  well  known  in 
this  country,  and  was  in  London  a  lew  years  since,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Kvangelical  Alliance,  when  he  was  amongst  the  most 
strenuous  supporters  of  a  resolution,  designed  to  exclude  .slave 
holders  from  the  Association.  He  removed  to  Cincinnati  in 
18:F2,  and  remained  there  till  1850,  when  the  seminary  was 
abandoned.  The  immediate  cause  of  this,  was  the  hostility  of  the 
pro-slavery  population,  awakened  by  the  earnest  and  active 
abolitionism  of  the  students.  1.110  history  of  the  Lane  beminary 
is  a  deeply  interesting  episode,  beside  our  present  purpose, 
but  eminently  worthy  ot  careful  preparation.  AV  e  shall  not 
attempt  it  now,  but  at  some  future  period  we  may  probably. 
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do  SO.  When  the  institution  was  first  opened,  its  prospects  were 
most  cheering.  Its  professorial  stixfi’  was  of  the  liighest  cele¬ 
brity,  and  the  number  of  its  students  was  proportionably  great. 
As  Ohio  bordered  on  slave  states,  some  of  the  students  at 
Cincinnati  were  the  sons  of  slave  owners,  and  many  others,  in 
travelling,  or  in  scholastic  occupation,  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
personally  inspecting  ‘  the  domestic  institution.’  The  young 
men  became  deeply  interested  in  the  abolition  question,  then 
rising  into  importance  through  the  Union.  They  met  and  dis¬ 
cussed  its  merits,  each  contributed  the  result  of  his  observa¬ 
tions,  and  in  the  end  many  slaves  were  manumitted,  and  a  large 
amount  of  earnest  zeal  was  engaged  on  behalf  of  the  colored 
race.  ‘  The  fanaticism,’  says  the  Alabama  Man,  ‘  was  sub¬ 
lime  ;  every  student  felt  himself  a  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  acted 
as  if  the  abolition  of  slavery  depended  on  his  individual  exer¬ 
tion.’  Cincinnati  was  greatly  dependent  on  the  Southern 
trade ;  and  its  manufacturers,  shop-keepers,  and  merchants,  soon 
became  alarmed.  Mammon  rose  against  jdiilanthropy ;  the 
hard  selfishness  of  the  world  arrayed  itself  against  the  clemency 
and  truth  of  God.  The  mob  was  excited  to  violence  by  slave¬ 
holders  from  the  neighboring  state  of  Kentucky,  and  every¬ 
thing  foreboded  a  fearful  crisis.  The  professors  had  early 
sought  to  restrain  the  zeal  of  their  students  within  legitimate 
bounds;  but  in  18:33,  the  trustees  interfered,  and  prohibited 
all  further  discussion.  Their  power  within  the  seminary  was 
of  course  absolute,  and  the  students  immediately  responded  to 
their  dictum  by  leaving  the  college  en  masse.  We  are  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  criticize  severely  their  procedure.  Its  true-heartedness 
and  genuine  nobility  more  than  counterbalance  its  alleged 
intemperance.  Their  absorption  in  the  slavery  question  was 
obviously  incompatible  with  the  studies  appropriate  to  their 
age  and  position,  and  was  consequently  wrong ;  but  when  once 
authority  intei*posed  with  a  peremptory  decision ;  when  they 
were  commanded  to  be  silent  on  the  very  theme  on  which  they 
felt  most  deeply,  and  concerning  which,  as  it  appeared  to  them, 
they  were  most  bound  to  speak  with  urgency  and  plainness ; 
then,  as  honest  men,  they  had  no  alternative,  and  we  honor 
tlieir  moral  heroism  in  facing  all  the  consequences  of  retiring, 
on  so  unpopular  a  ground,  from  their  Alma  Mater.  For  seven¬ 
teen  years.  Dr.  Beecher  and  his  son-in-law  sought  to  renew 
the  prosperity  of  Lane  Seminary,  but  the  efibrt  was  vain  ;  and 
in  1850  it  was  relinquished. 

Mrs.  Stowe  was  born  in  Litchfield,  where  her  father  was 
pastor  of  a  presbyterian  church.  This  was  about  1812.  From 
Litchfield  the  family  removed  to  Boston,  where  Mrs.  Stowe 
enjoyed  the  highest  educational  advantages,  and  aided  an  elder 
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sister,  Catherine,  in  the  conduct  of  a  school.  On  the  settle¬ 
ment  ol  Dr.  Heecher  in  Cincinnati,  his  daughters  opened  a 
similar  establishment  in  that  busy  and  nourishing  town.  Wc 
arc  ignorant  of  the  date  of  Harriet  lleecher’s  marriage  to  the 
Rev.  Calvin  K.  Stowe,  professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the 
institution  over  which  her  father  presided.  Of  Professor  Stowe 
it  is  needless  to  write.  His  name  is  iamiliar  in  this  country, 
and  is  held  in  high  repute.  Mrs.  Stowe  has  known  the  sorrows 
as  well  as  the  blessedness,  of  a  mother.  Five  of  her  children, 
we  arc  informed,  yet  survive,  between  the  education  of  whom 
and  contributions  to  ])eriodical  literature  her  time  has  been 
divided.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history,  such  are  the  ])re8ent 
circumstances,  of  the  author  of  ‘  Uncie  Tom’s  Cabin.’  As  to 
her  views  on  the  slave  question,  it  is  not  dilRcult  to  trace  their 
formation.  What  she  had  seen  at  Cincinnati  was  enough  to 
fix  in  her  sensitive  and  noble  breast,  the  sentiments  avowed 
throughout  her  w'ork.  Those  sentiments  were  suppressed  for 
many  years,  during  which,  according  to  her  own  statement,  she 
*  avoided  all  reading  upon  or  allusion  to  the  subject  of  slavery, 
considering  it  as  too  painful  to  be  inquired  into,  and  one  which 
advancing  light  and  civilization  would  live  down.’  This  sup¬ 
pression,  however,  could  not  be  continued.  The  inward  tire 
burned  more  and  more  brightly,  and  has  at  length  forced  for 
itself  a  vent.  ‘  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,’  as  ‘  Fraser’  truly  says,  *  is 
the  agonizing  cry  of  feelings  pent  up  for  years  in  the  heart  of 
a  true  w’ornan.’  Terrible  scenes  occurred  at  Cincinnati  between 
1835  and  1847,  and  to  the  fact  of  her  liaving  witnessed  them, 
we  attribute  much  of  the  vivid  coloring  of  Mrs.  Stow’c’s 
volume. 

‘  That  city  was  the  chief  battle  ground  of  freedom  and  slavery.  Every 
month  there  was  some  event  to  attraet  attention  to  the  strife  :  cither  a 
press  destroyed,  or  a  house  mobbed,  or  a  free  negro  kidnapped,  or  a  trial 
for  freedom  before  the  courts,  or  the  confectionary  of  an  English  aboli¬ 
tionist  riddled,  or  a  public  discussion,  or  an  escape  of  slaves,  or  an  armed 
attack  on  the  negro  quarter,  or  a  neip*o  school-house  raz<*d  to  the  ground, 
or  a  slave  in  prison  and  killing  his  w  ife  and  children  to  prevent  their  being 
sold  to  the  south.  The  abolition  press,  established  there  in  1835,  by 
James  G.  Birney,  whom,  on  account  of  his  mildness  and  firmness.  Miss 
Martineau  called  ‘  the  gentleman  of  the  abolition  e^iu^,’  and  continued  by 
Dr.  Bailey,  the  moderate  and  able  editor  ot  the  *  National  Era,  of  Wash¬ 
ington  city,  in  which  ‘  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin’  tirst  appeared  in  weekly  num¬ 
bers,  W’as  destroyed  five  times.  On  one  occasion,  the  niJiyor  dismissed,  at 
midnight,  the  rioters,  who  had  also  pulled  down  the  houses  of  some 
coloured  people,  with  the  following  pithy  speech:  “Well,  boys,  lets  go 
home;  we’ve  done  enough.”  One  of  these  mobs  deserves  particular 
notice,  as  its  victims  enlisted  deeply  the  sympathies  of  Mrs.  Stowe.  In 
1840,  the  slave-catchers,  backed  by  the  ritf-raff  of  the  population,  and 
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urged  on  by  certain  politicians  and  merchants,  attacked  the  quarters  in 
which  the  negroes  reside.  Some  of  the  houses  were  battered  down  by 
cannon.  For  several  days,  the  city  was  abandoned  to  violence  and  crime. 
The  negro  quarters  were  pillaged  and  sacked  ;  negroes  who  attempted  to 
defend  their  property  were  killed,  and  their  mutilated  bodies  cast  into  the 
streets ;  women  were  violated  by  ruffians,  and  some  of  them  afterwards 
died  of  the  injuries  received ;  houses  were  burnt ;  and  men,  women,  and 
children  w^ere  abducted  in  the  confusion,  and  hurried  into  slavery.  From 
the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  she  lived,  Mrs.  Stowe  could  hear  the  cries 
of  the  victims,  the  shouts  of  the  mob,  and  the  reports  of  the  guns  and 
cannon ;  and  could  see  the  flames  of  the  conflagration.  To  more  than 
one  of  the  trembling  fugitives  she  gave  shelter,  and  w'ept  bitter  tears  with 
them.  After  the  fury  of  the  mob  w  as  spent,  many  of  the  coloured  people 
gathered  together  the  little  left  them  of  worldly  goods,  and  started  for 
Canada.  Hundreds  passed  in  front  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  house.  Some  of 
them  were  in  little  wagons ;  some  were  tmdging  along  on  foot  after  their 
household  stuff ;  some  led  their  children  by  the  hand  ;  and  there  were 
even  mothers  who  walked  on,  suckling  their  infants,  and  weeping  for  the 
dead  or  kidnapped  husbands  they  had  left  behind.  This  road,  w  hich  ran 
through  Walnut  Hills,  and  within  a  few^  feet  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  door,  was 
one  of  the  favourite  routes  of  the  “  underground  railroad,”  so  often 
alluded  to  in  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.’ — Fra:ei\  November,  pp.  523,  521. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  detail  the  course  of  the 
fiction.  Its  wide  circulation  renders  this  inexpedient.  We 
need  not  trace  its  narrative,  unravel  its  plot,  or  furnish  illustra¬ 
tions  of  its  style.  These  things  are  already  familiar  to  our 
readers,  and  will  therefore  engage  only  a  subordinate  measure 
of  our  attention.  The  all  but  universal  applause  with  which 
the  w  ork  has  been  greeted  supersedes  the  ordinary  functions  of 
criticism. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  work  consists,  in  hict, 
of  two  tales,  between  w  hich  only  a  momentary  and  very  partial 
connexion  exists.  The  one  presents  us  with  the  fortunes  of 
George  Harris  and  his  wife  Eliza,  and  the  other  with  those  of 
Uncle  Tom.  Eliza  and  Uncle  Tom  are  slaves  of  Mr.  Shelby, 
a  Kentuckian  j^roprieior,  while  George  Harris  belongs  to  a 
neighboring  estate.  So  slight  is  the  link  between  these  parties 
that,  from  the  moment  of  their  separation,  which  occurs  early 
in  the  narrative,  they  neyer  cross  each  other’s  path,  or  exercise 
the  slightest  influence  on  one  another’s  destiny.  So  far  an 
artistic  objection  may  be  advanced  against  the  work,  but  it  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  additional  illustration  of  the 
slave  system  thus  obtained ;  while  the  skill  with  which  both 
narratives  are  maintained,  heightens  our  estimate  of  the  writer’s 
pow’er,  and  gives  an  insight  into  facts  which  could  scarcely  have 
been  worked  into  one  story.  George  Harris,  *  a  bright  and 
talented  young  mulatto  man,’  scarcely  distinguishable  in  color 
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from  a  white,  and  vastly  superior  in  mental  and  moral  qualities 
to  most  of  the  dominant  race  about  him,  is  driven  bv  hard 
usage  to  attempt  an  escape  to  Canada,  while  his  wife,*  Eliza, 
having  overheard  her  master  reluctantly  consent  to  the  sale  of 
hei  child,  looks  distractedly  on  the  slumbering  boy,  exclaiming, 
with  an  agony  which  only  a  mother  can  know Poor  boy  ! 
poor  fellow  !  they  have  sold  you !  but  your  mother  will  save  you 
yet !  And  she  does  so.  Addressing  herself  to  the  task  with 
desperate  energy,  she  acted  with  promptitude  and  decision. 
Her  strong  maternal  love,  the  hardships  endured,  her  arrival  at 
the  Ohio  river,  lier  discovery  by  Haley  who  had  tracked  her 
flight,  and  her  desperate  passage  across  the  floating  ice,  are 
sketched  with  masterly  power,  combined  with  exquisite  ten¬ 
derness,  and  ])rofound  knowledge  of  a  mother’s  heart.  On 
recovering  her  self-possession,  she  found  a  man  helping  her  up 
the  bank  on  the  Ohio  side. 

‘  Yer  a  brave  gal,  now,  whoever  ye  ar!’  siiid  the  man,  with  an  oath. 

^  Eliza  recognised  the  voice  and  face  of  a  man  who  owned  a  farm  not 
far  from  her  old  home. 

‘  Oh,  Mr.  Symmes! — save  me — do  save  me — do  hide  me!’  said  Eliza. 

‘  Why,  what’s  thisf  said  the  man.  ‘  Why,  if ’tant  Shelby’s  gal  1’ 

‘  My  child! — this  hoy — he’d  sold  him !  Tliere  is  his  mas’r,’  said  she, 
pointing  to  the  Kentucky  shore.  ‘  O  Mr.  Symmes,  you’ve  got  a  little 
boy.’ 

‘So  I  have,’  said  the  man,  as  he  roughly  but  kindly  drew  her  up  the 
steep  bank.  ‘  Besides,  you  are  a  right  brave  gal.  I  like  grit  wlier- 
ever  I  see  it.’ 

‘  When  they  had  gained  the  top  of  the  bank  the  man  paused. 

‘I’d  be  glad  to  do  something  for  ye,’  sitid  he,  ‘but  then  there’s 
nowhar  I  could  take  ye.  The  best  1  can  tlo  is  to  tell  ye  to  go  thiVy 
.said  he,  pointing  to  a  large  white  house  which  stood  by  it.self,  off  the 
main  street  of  the  village.  ‘Clo  thar;  they’re  kind  folks.  Thar  s  no 
kind  o’  danger,  but  they’ll  help  you — they'i-e  up  to  all  that  mri 
o’thing.’ 

‘  The  Lord  bless  you,’  said  Eliza,  earnestly. 

‘  No  ’casion,  no  casion  in  the  world,  said  the  man.  ‘  \\  hat  I  ve 
done’s  of  no  account.’ 

‘  And  oh,  surelv,  sir,  you  wont  tell  any  one  1’ 

‘Go  to  thundei^  gal!  What  do  you  take  a  feller  for?  In  course 
not,’  said  the  man.  ‘Come,  now,  go  along  like  a  likely  sensible  gal 
as  you  are.  You’ve  arnt  your  liberty,  and  you  shall  luivc  it,  for  all 
me.’ 

‘The  w^oman  folded  her  child  to  her  bosom,  and  walked  firmly  and 
swiftly  away.  The  man  stood  and  looked  after  her. 

‘  Shelby,  now’,  mebbe  wont  think  this  ycr  the  most  neighbourly 
thing  in  the  worlds  but  what’s  a  feller  to  do?  If  he  catches  one  of  my 
gals  in  the  same  fix,  he’s  welcome  to  pay  back.  Somehow  I  ne>cr 
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could  800  no  kind  o’  critter  a  starvin’  and  pantin’,  and  trying  to  clar 
theirselves,  with  the  dogs  arter  ’em,  and  go  agin  ’em.  Besides,  I  don’t 
see  no  kind  of  ’casion  for  me  to  be  hunter  and  catcher  for  other  folks, 
neither.’ 

‘  So  spake  this  poor,  heathenish  Kentuckian,  who  had  not  been 
instruct^  in  his  constitutional  relations,  and,  consequently,  was  be¬ 
trayed  into  acting  in  a  sort  of  Christianized  manner,  which,  if  he  had 
been  better  situated  and  more  enlightened,  he  would  not  have  been 
left  to  do.’ — Vol.  i.  p.  94. 

Uncle  Tom,  the  real  hero  of  the  tale,  is  sold  by  Mr.  Shelby  to 
Haley.  The  sale  was  a  reluctant  one ;  for  the  character  of  l  orn 
was  unexceptionable,  and  he  was  a  great  favorite  both  ^Yith 
his  master  and  mistress,  and  with  the  other  negroes  on  the  planta¬ 
tion.  He  was  ‘  a  noble-hearted,  ftiithful  fellow,’  whom  nothing 
would  have  induced  Mr.  Shelby  to  part  with,  but  great  pecu¬ 
niary  dithculties.  AVe  shall  presently  advert  to  his  character, 
and  to  the  charge  of  exaggeration  advanced  against  it.  Our 
present  object  is  to  note  the  illustration  which  his  sale  affords 
of  the  working  of  the  slave  system.  Viewed  in  this  light,  it 
furnishes  a  favorable  specimen  of  the  skill  with  which  Mrs. 
Stowe  has  combined  her  materials,  so  as  to  accomj)lish  her 
avowed  purpose.  Had  the  character  of  the  negro  been  other 
than  she  has  represented,  had  he  been  less  docile  or  trust¬ 
worthy,  had  his  master  been  other  than  humane,  or  his  mistress 
less  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  all  about  her,  his  sale  would 
not  have  taught  the  moral  it  now  enforces.  As  it  is,  however, 
we  sec  the  tendency  of  slavery  to  subvert  the  order  of  the 
moral  w’orld,  to  dissever  between  good  conduct  and  ha))piness, 
and  to  subject  its  victims  to  the  disruption  of  social  ties,  and 
the  endurance  of  unutterable  miseries,  not  as  the  penalty  of 
their  own  misconduct,  but  as  the  consequence  of  ])eciniiary 
embarrassment  on  the  part  of  their  proprietors.  The  state¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Shelby  to  his  wife  is  a  withering  condemnation  of 
the  system.  Let  men  prate  as  they  may  of  the  good  intentions 
of  the  planters,  their  kind-heartedness,  and  generous  consider¬ 
ation  for  their  dependents.  Admitting  all  this  for  a  moment, 
what  does  it  avail  ?  The  system  is  inexorable,  whatever  indi¬ 
vidual  slave-holders  may  be ;  and  its  iron  rule  frequently  con¬ 
verts  the  very  virtues  of  its  administrators  into  instruments  of 
torture.  The  petted  slave  of  to-day  may  be  seized  to-morrow 
in  payment  of  his  master’s  debts,  or  be  sold  by  that  master 
under  a  pressure  from  w  hich  he  W’ould  gladly  esca])c,  were  it 
in  his  powder.  ‘  There  is  no  choice,’  said  Mr.  Shelby  to  his 
w’ife,  in  reference  to  the  sale  of  Uncle  Tom  and  Eliza’s  boy, 
*  betw  een  selling  these  tw  o  and  selling  everything.  Either  they 
must  go  or  all  must.  Haley  has  come  into  possession  of  a  inort- 
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gagC)  whicli,  if  I  don  t  cIguv  off  with  him  directly^  will  take  every¬ 
thing  before  it.  Tve  raked,  and  scraped,  and  borrowed,  and  all 
but  begged,  and  the  price  of  these  two  was  needed  to  make  up 
the  balance,  and  I  had  to  give  them  np.  Haley  fancied  the 
child  ;  he  agreed  to  settle  the  matter  that  way,  and  no  other.  I 
was  in  his  power,  and  had  to  do  it.  If  you  feel  so  to  have  them 
sold,  would  it  be  any  better  to  have  a//* sold  ?’ 

And  yet  this  is  the  system  for  which  Scripture  w'an’ant  is 
pleaded,  and  in  support  of  which,  the  example  of  the  first 
preachers  of  our  faith  is  appealed  to.  Shame  on  the  men  who 
prostitute  their  sacred  functions  to  so  detestable  a  ])nrpose ! 
We  need  not  wonder  at  the  charges  advanced  against  them,  or 
at  the  suspicions  with  which  their  faith  is  viewed,  by  those 
whose  hearts  arc  alive  to  the  horrors  of  slavery.  We  have 
mourned  over  many  things  said  and  done  by  William  Idoyd 
Garrison  ;  but  when  we  think  of  the  horrid  things  he  has  heard 
from  ministerial  lips;  when  we  call  to  mind  the  truculency,  the 
unfaithfulness,  the  mean  cowardice,  the  desperate  perversions 
of  holy  writ,  and  the  impious  sanctions — expressed  or  im^died 
— awarded  to  gross  violations  of  the  law  of  (iod,  by  the  ollicial 
exj)Ounders  of  Christian  truth,  our  censures  arc  arrested, 
and  we  stand  mute  and  sorrowful.  Oh,  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  marvellously  vital  in  Christianity  for  it  to  have  survived 
such  wrongs  !  Were  it  other  than  divine,  it  could  scarcely  fail, 
in  many  ])arts  of  the  earth,  to  be  entombed  amidst  the  re¬ 
proaches  and  contempt  of  mankind.  Its  worst  enemies  arc 
emphatically  those  of  its  own  household.  ‘  I  tell  ye  what, 
stranger,’  said  honest  John  Van  Trompe,  and  his  case  is  that  of 
thousands,  ‘it  was  years  and  years  before  I’d  jine  the  church, 
’cause  the  ministers  round  in  our  parts  used  to  preach  that  the 
Bible  went  in  for  these  ere  cuttings  up  ;  and  1  couldn’t  be  up 
to  ’em  wdth  their  Greek  and  Hebrew’,  and  so  I  took  nj)  agin  ’em, 
Bible  and  all.  I  never  jined  the  church  till  1  found  a  minister 
that  was  up  to  ’em  all  in  Greek  and  all  that,  and  he  said  right 
the  contrary ;  and  then  I  took  right  hold,  and  jined  the  church.’ 

Great  skill  is  displayed  by  Mrs.  Stowe  in  her  delineations 
of  character.  They  are  strikingly  discriminative.  Her  ])or- 
traits  are  individualized,  doing  justice  to  the  subordinate,  as 
well  as  to  the  more  prominent  features.  The  light  and  the 
shade  are  so  disposed  as  to  bring  out  distinctly  the  one  figure 
she  designs  to  represent.  It  is  not  a  e  ass  ere  y 
delineates.  We  see,  it  is  true,  class  features — it  could  not  he 
otherwise  with  a  true  likeness.  But  in  addition  we  trace  the 
peculiarities  of  the  individual,  see  not  the  abstract  but  the 
concrete  man  live  and  move  before  us,  and  are  in  conscc|uencc 
pervaded  by  a  deeper,  more  thrilling  sympathy  than  would 
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Otherwise  be  the  case.  A  writer  of  inferior  powers,  or  of  less 
acute  observation,  could  not  have  done  this.  It  is  common 
with  such  to  deal  only  in  generalities.  A  few  broad  lines  mark 
the  more  prominent  features  of  the  party  described,  and  any 
name  belonging  to  the  class  might  in  consequence  be  written 
beneath  the  portrait.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  is  visible 
in  Mrs.  Stowe’s  delineations.  It  is  evident  that  she  paints 
from  nature,  and  that  her  mastery,  both  of  pencil  and  of  paint, 
is  perfect.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shelby  are  specimens  in  point;  so 
are  Haley,  Tom  Loker,  and  Marks.  These  three  worthies, 
though  alike  in  their  occupation,  are  strongly  discriminated ; 
and  the  qualities  of  each  are  made  to  bring  out  yet  more 
clearly  the  practical  working  and  demon  character  of  the  slave 
system.  Then  again,  how  similar  in  genuine  benevolence, 
yet  how  different  in  individual  characteristics  are  Senator 
Jlird,  ‘  drawing  off  his  boots,’  and  expounding  to  his  wife 
the  recently  enacted  law  against  fugitive  slaves;’  and  that  wife 
herself,  ‘  a  timid,  blushing,  little  woman,’  throwing  off  her 
usual  reserve,  and  with  more  than  her  usual  spirit  ap])ealing 
from  the  tortuous  logic  of  the  senate  to  the  clear  dictates  of 
holy  writ.  ‘Now,  .Tohn,’  said  the  noble  hearted  little  woman, 
‘  I  don’t  know  anything  about  politics,but  I  can  read  my  Bible, 
and  there  I  sec  that  I  must  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked, 
and  comfort  the  desolate ;  and  that  Bible  1  mean  to  follow.  .  .  . 
I  tell  you,  folks  don’t  run  away  when  they  arc  happy;  and 
when  they  do  run,  poor  creatures!  they  suffer  enough  with 
cold  and  hunger,  and  fear,  without  everybody  turning  against 
them ;  and,  law  or  no  law,  1  never  will,  so  help  me,  God  !’ 

There  is  something  inimitably  touching;  a  pathos  and  sen¬ 
timent  which  a  parent  only  can  appreciate,  in  the  few  words  of 
Mr.  Bird,  when,  yielding  to  the  dictates  of  his  heart,  he  resolved  to 
convey  Eliza  and  her  boy  to  a  place  of  safety.  lie  had  recently 
lost  a  child,  and  remembering  the  condition  of  Eliza’s  boy,  he 
said,  with  some  hesitation,  to  his  wife :  ‘  Mary,  I  don’t  know 
how  you’d  feel  about  it,  but  there’s  that  drawer  full  of 
things — of — of — poor  little  Henry’s  ?’  This  was  enough.  His 
wife  had  triumphed.  These  words  spoke  a  volume.  There 
was  a  sentiment  in  them  of  deep  true-hearted  benignity  which 
eloquence  could  not  adorn,  and  which  elaborate  description 
would  only  weaken.  It  is  the  province  of  genius,  and  of  genius 
only,  by  a  few  light  touches  thus  to  unveil  a  hidden  world,  on 
w  hich  the  vulgar  eye  never  rests.  These  simple  words,  uttered 
almost  unconsciously,  enshrine  the  speaker  in  the  best  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  heart.  ‘  Are  you  the  man,’  said  Senator  Bird,  when 
the  secluded  dwelling  of  John  Van  Trompe  was  at  length 
reached,  ‘  that  will  shelter  a  poor  woman  and  child  from  slave- 
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catcheis  ?  ‘1  lathcvtbmk  I  am,’  said  honest  John,  with  some 

considerable  emphasis.  ‘  I  thoiij<ht  so,’  said  the  Senator.  ‘  If 
there  s  any  body  comes,’  said  the  good  man,  stretching  his 
tall  muscular  form  upward,  ‘why,  licre  I’m  ready  for  him; 
and  I’ve  got  seven  sons,  each  six  foot  higli,  and  they’ll  be 
ready  for/em.  Give  our  respects  to  ’em ;  tell  ’em  it’s  no'matter 
how  soon  they  call,  make  no  kinder  ditl’erence  to  us#’  And 
then,  looking  on  the  w'caried  mother,  and  noting  her  beauty, 
he  threw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  infamies  of  the  slave  system 
by  remarking,  as  he  closed  the  door:  ‘  Why,  this  is  an  un¬ 
common  handsome  un !  Ah,  well!  handsome  uns  has  the 
greatest  cause  to  run,  sometimes,  if  they  has  any  kind  o’  feel¬ 
ing,  such  as  decent  women  should.  1  know  all  about  that.’’*^ 
And  yet,  however  incredible  the  fact,  even  women  arc  found 
aficcting  the  virtues  of  their  sex,  and  talking  the  language  of 
devotion,  while  they  venture  to  palliate  and  defend  this  most 
diabolical  of  all  institutions.  It  is  enough  to  meet  with  men 
who  do  so.  Our  patience  is  sorely  taxed  even  then,  but  we 
know  no  words  in  which  to  express  our  loathing  of  a  female 
advocate  of  slavery.  Why  here,  if  anywhere,  the  voice  of 
woman  should  be  raised,  clear,  earnest,  and  imploring;  giving 
utterance,  in  tones  of  impassioned  tenderness,  to  the  wrongs 
and  to  the  claims  of  their  helpless  sisterhood.  The  multipli¬ 
cation  of  such  instances  as  those  of  Mrs.  Eastman,  would 
throw  a  shade  over  the  social  prospects  of  America  which  no 
external  splendor  w'ould  brighten.  We  blush  for  our  species 
when  one  woman  can  be  found  to  plead  the  cause  of  a  system 


•  We  are  deeply  grieved  to  learn  from  our  contemporary  that  this  nohlc- 
niindcd  man,  who  had  manumitted  all  his  own  slaves,  and  was  ever  ready  to 
assist  the  fugitive  wanderers  in  their  passage  to  Canada,  was  reduced  to 
poverty,  and  sunk  prematurely  into  the  grave,  as  the  result  of  his  'generous 
labors  : — ‘  The  first  station  north  of  Cincinnati,  was  a  few  miles  up  Mill-creek, 
at  the  house  of  the  pious  and  lion-hearted  John  \anzandt,  who  figures  in 
chapter  nine  of  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  as  John  Van  Irompe.  Mrs.  Stowe 
must  have  often  been  roused  from  her  sleep  by  the  (juick  rattle  of  the  covered 
W’agons,  and  the  confused  gallopping  of  constables  and  slave-catchers  in  hot 
pursuit.  “  Honest  John”  was  always  ready  to  turn  out  with  his  team,  and 
the  hunters  of  men  were  not  often  adroit  enough  to  come  up  with^hini.  He 
sleeps  now  in  the  obscure  grave  of  a  martyr.  1  he  “  gigantic  frame,  of  which 
the  novelist  speaks,  was  worn  down  at  last  by  want  of  sleep,  exposure,  and 
anxiety;  and  his  spirits  were  depressed  by  the  persecutions  which  were  accu¬ 
mulated  on  him.  Several  slave-owners  who  had  lost  their  property  by  his 
means,  sued  him,  in  the  United  States  courts, for  damages  ;  and  judgment  after 
judgment  stripped  him  of  his  farm  and  all  his  property,  —grazer,  p.  524. 

Well,  it  will  not  be  always  so.  As  sure  as  there  is  a  righteous  G(k1,  who 
judgeth  in  the  earth,  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  will  yet  be  heaH,  and  those 
who  have  labored  in  their  service  will  l>e  had  in  remembrance.  The  memory 
of  such  a  man  as  John  Van  Trompe,  is  iiifinitely  more  w  orthy  to  be  cherished 
than  the  most  illustrious  of  those  whom  the  world  delights  to  honor. 
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under  which  licentiousness  revels,  and  female  modesty  is 
laughed  to  scorn.  ‘  Tell  it  not  in  Gath;  publish  it  not  in  the 
streets  of  Askelon !’ 

The  Quaker  settlement  is  another  masterpiece.  It  was  a 
quiet  scene,  and  we  love  to  look  on  its  inmates ;  ‘  it  seemed  so 
pleasant  to  everyone  to  do  just  what  they  were  doing;  there 
was  such  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  confidence  and  good  fellow¬ 
ship  everywhere,’  Simeon  and  Rachel  Halliday,  with  Ruth 
Stedman  and  Phineas  Fletcher,  are  studies  on  which  we  could 
gaze  for  hours.  Each  has  a  character  of  his  own,  yet  all  par¬ 
take  largely  of  the  mildness,  active  benevolence,  and  fearless¬ 
ness  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  so  distinctive  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  All  honor  to  the  disciples  of  Geqrge  Fox  !  While 
dissenting  from  some  of  their  dogmas,  w  o  hold  them  in  venera¬ 
tion  and  love.  They  fdl  a  large  space  in  the  history  of  philan¬ 
thropy,  and  their  labors  on  behalf  of  the  Negro  have  been 
unremitting  and  severe.  Phineas  Fletcher  ‘  had  been  a  hearty, 
two-fisted  backwoodsman,  a  vigorous  hunter,  and  a  dead  shot 
at  a  buck,’  but,  won  over  by  the  love  of  a  young  Quakeress,  ho 
had  joined  the  society,  though  he  could  never  root  out  from  his 
heart  some  of  the  instincts  on  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
act.  ‘It  is  quite  plain,’  said  Simeon  Halliday  to  him,  ‘thee 
wasn’t  born  a  Friend.  The  old  nature  hath  its  way  in  thee 
pretty  strong  as  yet.’  It  was  w^ell — so  in  our  heresy  we  imagine 
— that  it  was  so.  The  flight  of  the  fugitives  was  tracked,  and 
Phineas,  who  had  undertaken  to  convey  them  to  the  next 
station,  finding  that  their  pursuers  rapidly  gained  upon  them, 
led  them  up  a  footpath  to  an  old  hunting  den  amongst  the 
rocks.  They  leapt  a  chasm,  and  were  sheltered  behind  some 
stones,  w’hieh  served  as  a  breastwork.  George  Harris,  and  a 
negro  lad,  Jim,  were  armed  with  pistols,  and  gave  indubit¬ 
able  signs  of  their  detennination  to  use  them.  The  (iuaker 
and  the  man  struggled  violently  in  the  breast  of  Phineas,  and 
the  result  was  a  sort  of  compromise,  which  contributed  effectu¬ 
ally  to  the  safety  of  the  fugitives.  Marks  took  advantage  of 
the  generous  indiscretion  of  George  Harris  to  fire  at  him, 
though  happily  without  effect. 

‘George  sprang  backwaixl — Eliza  uttered  a  shriek — the  ball  had 
pasaeil  close  to  his  hair,  had  nearly  grazed  the  cheek  of  his  wife,  and 
stuck  in  the  tree  above. 

‘  It’s  nothing,  Eliza,’  said  George,  quickly. 

‘  Thee’d  better  keei>  out  of  sight,  wdth  thy  speechifying,’  said  Phi- 
neas ;  ‘  they're  mean  scamps.’ 

‘Now,  Jim,’  said  George,  ‘look  that  your  pistols  are  all  right,  and 
watch  that  pass  with  me.  The  first  man  that  shows  himself  I  fire  at; 
you  take  the  second,  and  so  on.  It  wont  do,  you  know,  to  waste  two 
.shots  on  one.’ 
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‘  But  wliat  if  you  don’t  hit  V 

‘  I  shall  hit,’  saiil  George,  coolly. 

Good!  N^ow,  there s  stutl  iu  that  fellow,’  uiutierod  I’hineaA,  bo> 
tween  his  teeth. 

‘  The  party  below,  after  Mai'ks  had  tired,  stooil,  for  a  moineut,  mther 
undecided. 

I  think  ^  ou  must  have  hit  some  on  cm,’  said  one  of  the  men.  *  1 
heard  a  squeal !’ 

‘  I'm  going  right  uj),  for  oui',’  said  Toni.  ‘  I  uovor  was  afraid  of 
niggcw,  and  I  ain’t  going  to  he  now.  Who  gtx's  after?’  ho  said, 
.springing  up  the  rocks. 

*  George  heard  the  words  distinctly,  lie  drew  up  his  pistol,  examined 
it,  pointed  it  towards  that  point  in  the  detile  where  the  first  man  would 
appeal*. 

M)ne  of  the  most  courageous  of  the  party  followed  Tom,  and,  the  \^Tiy 
being  thus  made,  the  whole  party  began  pushing  u}>  tlie  roek — the  hin- 
dermost  pushing  the  front  ones  faster  than  they  would  have  gone  of 
themselves.  On  they  came,  and  in  a  moment  the  burly  form  of  Tom 
apjieared  in  sight,  almost  at  the  verge  of  the  chasm. 

‘  George  fired — the  shot  entered  his  side ;  but  though  wounded  he 
would  not  retreat,  but,  with  a  yell  like  that  of  a  mad  bull,  he  wa.s  leap¬ 
ing  right  across  the  chasm  into  the  pai*ty. 

‘  Friend,’  said  riiineas,  suddenly  stej>ping  to  the  front,  and  meeting 
him  with  a  push  from  his  long  arms,  ‘  thee  isn’t  wanted  here.’ 

‘  Down  lie  fell  into  the  cha.sm,  crackling  down  among  the  trees,  bushe.s, 
logs,  loose  stones,  till  he  lay,  bruised  and  groaning,  thirty  fetd  below. 
The  fall  might  have  killed  him,  had  it  not  been  broken  and  moderated 
by  his  clothes  catching  in  the  branches  of  a  large  tree ;  but  he  came 
down  with  some  force,  however — more  than  was  at  all  agreeable  or 
convenient.’ — lb.  p.  285. 

Of  the  cliavactcr  and  brief  history  of  Eva  we  shall  say  but 
little.  We  despair  of  doing  justice  to  the  delicate  touches, 
refined  sentiments,  angelic  loveliness,  and  spiritual  yearnings 
of  the  child,  which  contrast  touchingly  wdth  the  generous,  high- 
souled,  but  indolent  St.  Clare,  the  selfishness  of  Marie,  or 
the  dry  conscientiousness  and  mat tcr-of- fact  habits  of  Miss 
Ophelia.  Eva  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  creations  of  the  human 
intellect,  clothed  in  ‘  an  undulating  and  aerial  j^acc,  such 
as  one  might  dream  of  for  some  mythic  and  allegorical  being.* 
We  commend  this  sketch  to  the  special  attention  of  our  readers. 
The  picture  itself  is  before  them,  and  it  would  be  sheer  folly  to 
attempt  to  analyze  its  charms.  The  closing  scene  of  Eva  s  life 
is  unsurpassed  in  the  wdiole  range  of  fiction.  Wc  have  read  it 
frequently,  and  yet,  hard  as  critics  arc  reputed  to  be,  it  still 
moves  us  deeply.  The  scene  lives  before  us,  the  unutterable 
agony  of  St.  Clare,  whose  withered  heart  found  solace  only  in 
his  child;  the  mingled  anxiety  and  love  of  Miss  Ophelia;  tlie 
sobs  and  groans  of  the  surrounding  negroes ;  the  deep,  heart- 
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sympathy  of  Tom  and  Mammy ;  the  loving  disposition  of  the 
sufferer,  now  showing  itself  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
kindness,  and  then  in  the  counsels  of  earnest  affection, — at  one 
time  rising  into  confidence  in  the  anticipation  of  heavenly 
fellowship,  and  anon  beseeching,  as  such  a  child  only  could 
beseech,  her  distracted  father  to  be  submissive ;  and  last,  though 
not  the  least  interesting  figure  in  the  group,  poor  Topsy, 

‘  wiping  the  tears  from  her  eyes,’  and  exclaiming, — ‘  Oh,  Miss 
Eva !  I  is  trying ;  but  Lor’,  it’s  so  hard  to  be  good  !  ’Pears 
like  I  an’t  used  to  it,  no  ways  !’  We  turn  from  the  scene.  Other 
matters  are  before  us,and  wc  find  relief  in  yielding  to  their  claims. 

If  space  permitted,  wc  would  endeavor  to  show,  as  might 
easily  be  done,  that  the  author’s  skill  is  visible  in  her  dialogues 
as  w’ell  as  in  her  sketches  of  character.  This  is  remarkably 
the  case.  Each  of  her  dramatis  persojKB  speaks  a  language 
appropriate  to  himself.  There  is  no  confusion  of  tongues,  no 
mere  babbling,  no  substitution  of  an  unintelligible  jargon  for 
the  patois  of  the  Negroes. 

Our  notice  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  work  w’ould  be  confessedly  in¬ 
complete,  did  wc  not  advert  to  the  charge  of  exaggeration 
preferred  against  it.  This  is  the  standing  rejoinder  of  the 
slave  advocate.  Its  vagueness  and  generality  fit  it  eminently 
for  his  ])urpose,  and  he  is  by  no  means  indisposed  to  its 
use.  It  is  just  such  a  reply  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would 
lead  us  to  anticipate,  for  it  is  in  fact  an  ap])eal  ad  igjiorantiam, 
and  seeks,  without  disproving  an  opponent’s  case,  to  weaken 
its  impression,  and  to  take  off*  the  edge  of  its  reproof.  All 
men  know’  the  effect  of  statements  of  this  sort.  They  are 
adapted  to  shake  confidence,  and  though  not  perhaps  inducing 
absolute  incredulity,  yet,  as  an  opiate,  they  lull  the  conscience 
and  beget  inertness.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  meet 
with  the  charge  in  every  variety  of  form.  It  is  what  wc  looked 
for ;  what  Mrs.  Stow  e  must  have  calculated  on ;  and  what  the 
friends  of  humanity  should  thoroughly  sift  and  expose.  The 
author  of  ‘Aunt  Phillis’s  Cabin,’  in  her  own  elegant  and 
temperate  style,  speaks  of  ‘  the  raw -head  and  bloody -bones 
stories  wdth  which  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stow  e  has  seen  fit  to 
embellish  that  interesting  romance,  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin;”’ 
while  the  Carolinian,  in  his  pamphlet,  entitled  ‘  What  do  you 
think  of  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  in  the  South  r  ’  affirms  that  she 
‘has  drawn  a  most  wild  and  unreal  picture  of  slavery.’  ‘In 
dwelling,’  he  says,  ‘  with  great  skill  and  dramatic  ])ower  upon 
the  abuses  of  the  system,  and  upon  nothing  beyond,  she  has 
given  a  most  false  and  tvroitg  impression  of  nliat  slavery  is! 
She  has  ‘dipped  her  pen,’  a  New’  Orleans  journal  of  the  30th 
of  August  tells  us,  ‘  in  the  bitterest  gall  of  malevolence,  and  has 
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written  one  of  the  most  abominable  libels  which  the  age  has 
produced,  full  of  all  manner  of  calumnies  and  uncharitable- 
ness.’ 

1  he  same  charge  is,  in  substance,  preferred  by  some 
English  journalists,  though  happily  for  the  honor  of  our 
country  their  number  is  extremely  small.  It  matters  little, 
however,  whether  they  arc  lew  or  many.  The  grave  question 
respects  the  charge  itself,  and  concerning  this,  we  have  no 
misgiving.  It  has  been  our  lot  to  deal  much  with  the  evidence 
ot  this  case.  AV  e  have  examined  it  through  the  medium  of 
the  least  questionable  form  ot  evidence,  and  as  the  result  of 
our  inquiries,  are  prepared  to  aflinn,  whether  regard  be  had 
to  the  laws  ot  slave  states,  to  the  fcclbuj  of  Southern  ])lanters, 
to  the  decisions  ot  legal  courts,  or  to  the  more  summary  ])ro- 
ceedings  of  Lynch  law,  whether  we  look  to  the  violence  of  white 
mobs,  or  to  the  revelations  of  plantation  disci])line  occasion¬ 
ally  aflbrded ;  whether,  in  a  word,  reference  be  made  to  the 
spirit  of  the  American  Congress,  to  the  enactments  of  state 
legislatures,  to  the  theories  of  many  divines,  to  the  advertise¬ 
ments  of  the  American  ])ress,  to  the  licentiousness  which  it 
feeds,  the  ten  thousand  social  wrongs  it  ])erpetrates,  or  the 
imbruting  influence  it  extends  over  all  its  victims,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  exaggerate  its  enormity,  or  to  overcharge  the  sad 
picture  of  its  wretchedness  and  guilt. 

It  is  with  the  strictest  accuracy  Mrs.  Stowe  affinns,  ‘nothing 
of  tragedy  can  be  written,  can  be  spoken,  can  be  conceived, 
that  equals  the  frightful  reality  of  scenes  daily  and  liourly 
acting  on  our  shores,  beneath  the  shadow  of  American  law,  and 
the  shadow  of  the  Cross  of  Christ.’  Such  is  her  assertion, 
and  by  every  word  of  it  we  abide.  Mere  denial,  however 
])assionate  or  repeated,  avails  nothing.  AVe  ask  for  evidence, 
but  instead  of  this  are  supplied  with  what  insults  our  common 
sense,  or  grossly  libels  the  religion  we  profess.  That  Mrs. 
Stowe  is  not  fairly  open  to  the  charge  of  exaggeration  is 
susceptible  of  the  clearest  proof.  A  few  words  will  suffice  on 
this  point. 

AVhat  is  it  she  undertakes  ?  Let  her  own  words  explain 
this  ?  ‘  The  separate  incidents,’  she  tells  us,  in  her  concluding 

chaj)ter,  ‘  that  compose  the  narrative  are,  to  a  very  great  extent^ 
authentic,  occurring,  many  of  them,  either  under  her  own  obser¬ 
vation,  or  that  of  her  personal  friends.  She  or  her  friends  have 
observed  characters,  the  counterpart  of  almost  all  that  are  hero 
introduced  ;  and  many  of  the  sjiyings  are  word  tor  word  as  heard 
herself,  or  reported  to  her.’  From  these  words,  then,  it  is  clear 
beyond  the  ])ossibility  of  question,  that  she  claims  the  discre¬ 
tion  proper  to  the  writer  of  fiction,  and  is  consequent!}  answer- 
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able,  not  for  the  authenticity  of  the  narrative,  but  for  the  truth¬ 
fulness  only  of  the  illustration  it  supplies  of  the  slave  system. 
This  was  her  aim.  To  this  everything  is  subordinated,  and  by 
this  must  her  success  or  failure  be  judged.  She  does  not 
write  as  a  biographer,  but  as  a  novelist.  Her  design  is  to  show 
what  may,  and  frequently  does,  occur  under  the  American  slave 
system,  and  we  defy  her  opponents — though  their  name  be 
legion — to  prove  that  she  has  overcharged  the  picture.  Her 
strict  fidelity  is  susceptible  of  many  illustrations.  We  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  two. 

She  has  neither  represented  the  Negroes  as  immaculate,  nor 
slave-holders  as  indiscriminately  selfish  and  cruel.  In  these 
resjiects,  she  is  as  true  tb  nature  as  in  the  delineation  of  cha¬ 
racter  or  in  the  conduct  of  her  dialogues.  A  strong  presumption 
in  favor  of  her  rectitude  arises  hence.  Had  she  been  the  mere 
partizan,  there  would  have  been  no  such  blending  of  colors 
in  her  portraits,  no  such  truthfulness  of  delineation,  no  such 
harmony  with  nature  in  her  broader  view’s  of  society  and  morals. 
To  descend  to  particulars.  By  the  side  of  Uncle  Tom, 
George  Harris,  and  Eliza,  she  has  set  Black  Sam,  a  com])oiind 
of  selfishness  and  cunning,  who  regarded  with  complacency  the 
sale  of  Uncle  Tom  as  making  way  for  his  own  advancement. 
‘  Yes,’  soliloquized  Black  Sam,  ‘  it’s  an  ill  wind  dat  blows 
nowhar.  Now’,  dar,  Tom’s  down — wal,  course  der’s  room  for 
some  nigger  to  be  up — and  why  not  dis  nigger  r’  Andy,  also, 
another  of  Mr.  Shelby’s  negroes,  evinces  the  same  cunning, 
with  more  acuteness,  however,  than  Black  Sam.  ‘  You  do 
better  think  twice,’  he  remarked,  when  Sam  avowed  his 
eagerness  to  proceed  in  pursuit  of  Eliza,  ‘  for  missis  don’t  want 
her  cotched,  and  she’ll  be  in  yer  wool.  It’s  alias  best  to  stand 
missis’  side  the  fence,  now’  I  tell  yer.’  There  was  shrewdness 
in  this,  but  no  generosity.  Both  Sam  and  Andy  would  have 
been  ready  to  aid  the  pursuit,  had  they  supposed  it  to  consist 
with  their  own  interest  to  do  so.  As  it  is,  the  scene  in  front  of 
Mr.  Shelby’s  house  is  full  of  broad  humor,  which  cannot  be 
fully  enjoyed  on  a  first  perusal,  so  deep  is  the  anxiety  to  know’ 
the  fate  of  Eliza.  But  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  raise  our  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  morale  of  the  negro  mind,  however  it  may  exhibit 
the  cunning  of  weakness  overmatching  the  strength  of  the 
oppressor. 

Again,  the  household  of  St  Ciare  at  New’  Orleans,  from 
Adolph  to  Topsy,  presents  several  varieties  of  negro  character, 
which  w’ould  have  been  kept  out  of  sight,  had  the  design  of  the 
author  been  what  her  assailants  allege.  Vanity,  idleness,  dis¬ 
honesty,  love  of  self,  and  contemptuous  disregard  of  inferiors, 
are  represented  as  rife  in  this  establishment,  while  IVue,  the 
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old  rusk  woman,  in  her  moral  debasement,  lowers  our  estimato 
of  her  class,  as  much  as  her  tragical  death  deepens  oitr  abhor¬ 
rence  of  the  slave  system.  But  it  is  on  the  plantation  of  liOgreo 
that  the  negro  character  is  drawn  in  the  darkest  colors.  Sambo 
and  Quimbo,  the  two  negro  drivers,  would  never  have  been 
sketched  by  a  partizan.  They  are  almost  enough  to  make  us 
loathe  their  race,  and  if  their  moral  debasement  is  the  condem¬ 
nation  of  slavery,  their  brutality,  hard  selfishness,  and  low  vice, 
steel  our  heart  against  the  dictates  of  justice.  And  what  can  be 
less  attractive,  what  more  opposed  to  the  ordinary  stylo  of  the 
novelist  than  the  sketch  given  of  the  ‘  sullen,  scowling,  im- 
bruted  men,’  or  ot  the  ‘  women  that  were  not  women,’  whom 
Tom  found  at  the  negro  quarter?  We  cannot  conceive  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  candid  mind  to  look  on  this  picture,  and  to  arrive  at 
any  other  conclusion  than  that  Mrs.  Stowe  designed,  at  least,  to 
exhibit  facts.  She  may  have  been  successful  or  not — that  is 
another  question — but  honest  she  undoubtedly  was  in  the  scene 
she  drew.  A  writer  of  ordinary  powers,  or  of  questionable 
motives,  would  have  done  far  otherwise  than  exhibit  the  beings 
whose  cause  she  advocated,  as  sunk  to  the  lowest  possible  grade 
of  human  life, — an  approximation  as  near  as  their  nature  per¬ 
mitted  to  the  beasts  around  them.  This,  however,  our  author 
has  done,  and  from  such  materials  grouped  together  in  such 
strict  fidelity  to  fact,  she  has  deduced  lessons  from  which  the 
most  unretlecting  must  find  it  difficult  to  escape.  But  we  have 
said  that  her  impartiality  is  shown  in  the  delineation  of  slave¬ 
holders  as  well  as  in  her  description  of  negro  character,  and  in 
proof,  wc  need  only  refer  to  Mrs.  Shelby  and  her  son.  Master 
George,  to  Symmes,  who  helped  Eliza  up  the  Ohio  bank,  and 
directed  her  to  Mr.  Bird’s,  to  St.  Clare  and  his  daughter,  to  the 
manufacturer  Wilson,  to  the  benevolent  jiurchaser  at  the  New 
Orleans  slave-mart,  to  the  ‘  amiable  and  pious  lady’  who  had 
‘  carefully  and  ]^iously  instructed  and  trained’  Susan  and  Emme¬ 
line,  and  to  the  ‘  go(5tt  and  generous  man’  who  manumitted, 
and  then  married,  Emily,  the  sister  of  George  Harris.  These 
instances  more  than  suffice  to  vindicate  our  author  from  the 
charge  of  libelling  a  class,  and  we  may  well  be  content  to  rest 
our  defence  upon  them.  Let  Mrs.  Stowe’s  assailants  point 
out  another  case  in  which  such  ready  justice  is  done  to  indi¬ 
viduals,  combined  with  so  thorough  an  exposure  of  the  system 
they  administer,  and  we  may  be  compelled  to  look  out  for  other 
proof  of  her  impartiality.  One  thing  at  least  is  apjiarent.  No 
such  virtue  has  been  practised  by  themselves ;  for  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  their  lucubrations,  no  one  redeeming 
feature  is  admitted  in  the  case  of  a  single  abolitionist 

But  exception  is  specially  taken  to  the  case  of  Legrec,  and 
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to  the  scenes  enacted  on  Ins  plantation.  ‘  With  the  exception 
of  Professor  Webster,’  says  Mrs.  Eastman,  ‘  such  a  wretch 
never  darkened  humanity’;  and  she  then  attempts,  in  a  strain  of 
pitiful  irony,  as  bad  in  taste  as  it  is  feeble  in  execution,  to  hold 
up  the  heroism  and  martyr  spirit  of  Uncle  Tom  to  ridicule. 
Now,  we  arc  quite  prepared  to  meet  the  author  of  ‘  Aunt 
Phillis’s  Cabin’  on  her  own  ground.  We  have  been  at  some 
pains  to  ascertain  the  probability  of  the  scenes  described,  and 
the  result  is,  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  truthfulness  of  the 
narrative.  Mrs.  Stowe’s  sketch  of  Legree  is  founded  on  the 
report  of  her  brother,  who,  after  visiting  his  'plantation  as  tlic 
representative  of  a  mercantile  house  in  New  Orleans,  wrote, — 
‘He  actually  made  me  feel  of  his  fist,  which  was  like  a  black¬ 
smith’s  hammer,  or  a  nodule  of  iron,  telling  me  that  it  was 
“  calloused  with  knocking  down  niggers.”  AVhen  I  left  the 
plantation  I  drew  a  long  breath,  and  felt  as  if  I  had  escaped 
from  an  ogi*e’s  den.’  Against  this  direct  testimony  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  evidence  is  adduced,  nor,  indeed,  is  positive 
denial  attempted.  The  tale  of  Irishmen  employed  on  a  northern 
railroad,  which  Mrs.  Eastman  mentions,  is  clearly  beside  the 
mark.  There  is  no  parallel  between  a  wrong  admitting  of  legal 
proof  and  one  for  which  the  laws  themselves  secure  impunity. 
Until  the  evidence  of  slaves  is  admitted,  it  is  worse  than  idle 
to  institute  comparisons  between  the  injuries  they  sustain  and 
those  inflicted  on  the  whites. 

But  regard  must  be  had  to  the  locality  of  Legree’s  planta¬ 
tion,  in  order  that  we  may  rightly  estimate  the  probability  of 
the  occurrences  recorded.  If  the  description  had  pertained  to 
a  plantation  in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  or  any  neighboring  state, 
it  would  have  savored  much  of  exaggeration.  Bad  as  we 
know  the  system  to  be,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  such 
scenes  are  enacted  in  the  older  and  more  settled  states.  There 
are  degrees  of  atrocity  even  in  slavery,  and  the  milder  form  it 
assumes  in  some  cases  veils  its  enormiftes  in  others.  What, 
then,  is  the  fact  in  the  present  instance  ?  Why,  it  is  just  such 
as  confirms  our  faith  in  the  author’s  integrity,  and  supplies 
an  incidental,  yet  most  potent  confirmation  of  her  narrative. 
Legree’s  plantation  is  said  to  be  on  the  Red  River,  and,  on 
looking  to  the  ma]i,  we  find  that  this  river  is  situated  on  the 
western  border  of  the  State  of  Arkansas.  The  scene  of  the 
narrative,  therefore,  is  laid  on  the  very  outskirts  of  civilization, 
where  law — even  in  the  case  of  the  white  man — is  confessedly 
feeble,  and  where  public  o])inion  is  demoralized  and  sanguinary. 
The  region  of  the  bowie-knife  and  the  revolver  is  just  that  in 
which  the  atrocities  of  Legree’s  plantation  are  likely  to  occur. 
M  hat,  then,  shall  we  sav  of  the  truthfulness  of  a  writer  who 
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conceals  this  important  fact  in  her  attempt  to  discredit  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  an  opponent  ? 

The  character  ot  Uncle  Tom  has  given  special  otfence. 
AV  e  arc  not  surprised  at  this.  It  must  be  gall  and  wormwood 
to  the  slave-holder,  for  a  severer  condemnation  than  that  which 
it  passes  on  his  theory  and  practice  cannot  well  be  imagined. 
As  a  parallel,  however,  to  her  conception,  the  author,  in  her 
preface  to  Mr.  Bosworth’s  edition,  quotes  from  the  will  of 
Judge  Upshur,  late  Secretary  of  State,  a  description  of  David 
Bice,  whom  he  directed  to  be  manumitted,  with  a  present  of 
one  hundred  dollars.  After  stating  that  he  had  ‘been  trusted 
to  every  extent,  and  in  every  respect,’  and  that  he  had  ‘  never 
been  detected  in  any  serious  fault,  nor  even  in  an  unintentional 
breach  of  the  decorum  of  his  station,’  the  Judge  adds,  ‘in  the 
uninterrupted  confidential  intercourse  of  twenty-four  years,  I 
have  never  given,  nor  had  occasion  to  give  him,  one  unpleasant 
word.  I  know  no  man  who  has  fewer  faults  or  more  excel¬ 
lences  than  he.’  Such  an  instance  is  sidficient  to  clear  Mrs. 
Stowe  from  the  charge  of  having  sketched  a  mere  fancy  pic¬ 
ture.  The  outline  w^as  before  her,  and  she  has  here,  as  in 
other  cases,  only  shown  what  the  negro  character  w’as  capable 
of.  She  has  not  availed  herself  to  any  unwonted  degree  of  the 
licence  of  fiction,  but  has  simply  combined,  and  given  coloring 
to,  qualities  which  arc  met  with  in  actual  life.  A  more  beau¬ 
tiful,  complete,  or  finished  portraiture  of  a  Christian,  w'as  never 
drawn.  From  the  days  of  the  Ajiostle  Paul  to  our  own,  it  has 
not  been  exceeded  in  the  accurate  delineation  of  all  essential 
features.  We  could  readily  suggest  additions,  but  they  would 
consist  of  secondary  qualities  only, — of  such  as  constitute  the 
ornament,  not  the  stamina  of  the  Christian  mind.  Moreover 
the  weaknesses  incident  to  his  degraded  state  mingle  with,  and 
even  add  a  charm  to,  the  expressions  of  his  piety.  However 
wrapt  his  devotion,  or  unselfish  his  thoughts,  it  is  tlje  slave 
still  who  moves  before  us,  deeply  imbued,  it  is  true,  with  the 
spirit  of  his  Lord,  but  still  destitute  of  varied  knowledge,  con-, 
tracted  in  many  of  his  ideas,  and  ])rone  to  superstition.  The 
portrait  is  that  of  a  slave,  refined  and  elevated,  but  still  a  slave. 
JIow’  perfectlv  appropriate  this  is,  w’c  need  not  say.  As  aii 
example,  we’  may  refer  to  the  explanation  given  to  Miss 
Ophelia  of  his  lying  on  the  verandah,  outside  the  sick  chamber 
of  Eva.  ‘  You  know,’  said  the  sainted  bondsman,  ‘  there  must 
be  somebody  watchin’  for  the  bridegroom.  .  .  .  When  that  ar 
blessed  child  goes  into  the  kingdom,  they  ’ll  open  the  door  so 
wide,  we’ll  all  get  a  look  in  at  the  glory.  Miss  Fecly.’  But 
we  refrain  from  further  comment.  Such  passages  afford 
incidental,  yet  weighty  proof  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  picture. 
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The  artist  was  drawing  from  life,  or  such  a  characteristic 
would  never  have  been  seen  on  her  canvas. 

Some  of  the  scenes  in  the  closing  life  of  Tom,  remind  us  of 
the  graphic  power,  and  full-toned  expressiveness,  of  Bunyan. 
Wc  know  nothing  which  exceeds  them.  They  are  full  of 
purity  and  moral  elevation — the  spirit  of  heaven  amidst  the 
sufferings  and  cruelties  of  earth.  Take,  for  example,  his  re¬ 
joinder,  when  asked  by  Legree,  ‘  An’t  yer  mine,  now,  body  and 
soul?’  In  the  very  depth  of  his  sufferings  this  question 
touched  his  heart.  Raising  himself  up,  ‘  and  looking  earnestly 
to  heaven,  while  the  tears  and  blood  that  flowed  down  his  face 
mingled,  he  exclaimed;  ‘No!  no!  no!  my  soul  an’t  yours, 
mas’r  !  You  haven’t  bought  it, — ye  can’t  buy  it !  It’s  been  bought 
and  paid  for  by  one  that  is  able  to  keep  it.’  If  this  be  not 
sublime,  w’e  know  not  wherein  sublimity  consists.  Let  critics 
sneer,  and  pretended  religionists  caricature,  we  would  rather  be 
the  possessor  of  such  a  feeling  than  the  wearer  of  a  crown. 

Wc  pass  over  as  utterly  worthless,  the  pitiful  attempt  of 
Mrs.  Eastman  to  render  the  sketch  of  Uncle  Tom  ridiculous. 
Her  wit  is  on  a  par  with  her  logic,  and  fails  to  amuse,  as  the 
latter  is  powerless  to  convince.  A  more  formidable  opponent 
has  appeared  among  ourselves.  The  transcendent  ability  of 
the  ‘Times’  is  admitted.  On  this  point  there  is  no  question. 
Unhappily,  however,  the  ‘Times’ is  always  infelicitous  when 
venturing  to  deal  with  personal  religion.  This  is  not  its  vocation. 
The  subject  is  not  understood  by  its  conductors,  and  the 
grossness  of  its  blunders  would  amuse,  w'ere  not  the  theme 
too  weighty  for  mirth.  Wc  will  not  characterize  the  critique 
of  the  ‘  Times’  on  Mrs.  Stow  e’s  work,  further  than  to  say 
with  Earl  Carlisle,  it  was  ‘  instinct  with  all  the  susceptibility, 
the  sourness,  and  the  jealousy,  of  the  slave-holding  and 
slave-fostering  system  itself.’  'Idle  fact  is,  the  writer  was  out 
of  his  depth.  He  knew’  nothing  of  the  subject  about  which 
he  dogmatically  pronounced.  ‘  What  do  you  think  of  the 
critique  of  the  ‘Times’  on  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin?”’  said  a 
friend  of  ours  the  other  day,  to  a  literary  man  of  eminence  : 
‘  It  reminds  me,’  was  the  reply,  ‘  of  the  words  of  the  Samaritan 
woman — “  Thou  hast  nothing  to  draw’  wdth,  and  the  well  is 
deep.”  ’ 

I'hc  want  of  space  compels  us  to  refrain  from  further  com¬ 
ment  on  Mrs.  Stowe’s  work,  and  at  the  same  time  to  relin¬ 
quish  the  intention  of  adverting  to  some  other  topics.  It  was 
our  ]nirj)ose,  when  commencing  this  article,  to  refer  specifically 
to  the  countenance  given  to  the  slave  system  by  the  churches 
and  Christian  people  of  America,  but  we  must  defer  this  for 
the  present.  Our  remarks  have  extended  so  far  beyond  oia* 
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design,  that  were  wc  to  prosecute  our  original  intention,  wc 
should  necessarily  fail  to  do  justice  to  a  theme  which  is 
amongst  the  gravest  and  most  delicate  that  can  be  handled. 

There  is,  however,  one  topic  in  Mrs.  Stowe’s  work  to  which 
wc  must  briefly  allude.  Comparisons  are  frequently  insti¬ 
tuted  between  the  American  slave  and  the  English  laborer, 
and  the  conclusion,  though  not  absolutely  in  favor  of  the 
former,  is  obviously  adapted  to  diminish  abhorrence  of  slavery, 
and  to  attach  to  our  ])hilanthropy  a  somewhat  questionable  and 
ridiculous  character.  It  is  true,  as  Mrs.  Stowe  alleges  in  her 
defence,  ‘  that  these  ideas  occur  in  the  dramatic  part  of  the  book, 
and  arc  ])laccd  in  the  mouth  ot  an  honorable  and  high-minded 
slave-holder;’  and  tnrther,  that  ‘  it  was  im})ossil)le  to  give  a 
dramatic  representation  ol  such  a  character  without  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  this  parallel.’  We  readily  admit  all  this,  but  such 
pleas  do  not  touch  our  exception.  We  object,  not  to  the 
introduction  ot  the  views  in  question,  but  to  the  impression 
conveyed — such,  at  least,  wc  have  found  to  be  the  case — 
that  the  author  concurs  in  them.  Now  it  is  of  importance 
that  the  American  slave-holder  should  not  be  aided  in  main¬ 
taining  his  position  by  a  false  view  of  the  condition  of  our 
laboring  people ;  and  therefore,  we  regret  that  Mrs.  Stowe  has 
given  even  the  appearance  of  countenance  to  the  delusion.  It 
would  have  been  easy  to  avoid  this,  and  wc  yet  hope  to  sec  it 
done.  Wc  are  as  sensible  as  any  ‘  Southerner’  can  be,  of  the  dis- 
comforts  and  many  wrongs  of  our  poorer  countrymen,  but  to 
represent  these  as  analogous  to  those  of  slavery  is  to  outrage 
common  sense,  and  to  give  the  lie  to  a  thousand  facts.  That 
!Mrs.  Stowe  should  have  fallen  into  such  an  error  is  not 
strange,  considering  the  authorities  she  refers  to ;  but  error  it 
nevertheless  is,  and  wc  trust  the  purveyors  of  our  popular 
literature,  and  the  com])ilers  of  ])arliamentary  reports,  will  be 
warned  by  her  example,  not  to  give  a  false  coloring  to  the  facts 
of  our  social  life.  It  would  be  easy  to  refute  the  view  broached 
by  St.  Clare,  and  apparently  acquiesced  in  by  Mrs.  Stowe ;  but 
as  our  space  is  already  exceeded,  we  prefer  giving  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  an  American  slave,  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
personally  comparing  the  condition  of  the  two  classes.  * 
])eople  of  the  United  States,’  says  W.  Wells  llrown,  when  giving 
an  account  of  his  visit  to  l)r.  Lee,  at  Hartwell  House,  ‘know 
nothing  of  the  laboring  classes  in  England.  'J  he  )>casants 
of  Great  Britain  are  always  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  soil. 
I  was  taught  in  America  that  the  English  labourer  was  no 
better  off  than  the  slaves  n])on  a  Carolina  rice-field.  I  had 
seen  the  slaves  in  ^lissouri  huddled  together,  three,  foui,  and 
even  five  families  in  a  single  room  not  more  than  twelve  by  twenty- 
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five  feet  square,  and  I  expected  to  sec  the  same  in  England.  But 
in  this  I  was  disappointed.  .  .  As  I  looked  upon  the  home  of 
the  laborer,  iny  thoughts  were  with  my  enslaved  countrymen. 
AVhat  a  difference,  thought  I,  there  is  between  the  tillers  of 
the  soil  in  England  and  America.  There  could  not  be  a  more 
complete  refutation  of  the  assertion  that  the  English  laborer 
is  no  better  off  than  the  American  slave,  than  the  scenes  that 
were  then  before  me.’  * 

llcs]>ecting  the  various  editions  of  ‘  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,’  wc 
have  little  to  say.  The  most  notable  of  them  are  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  and  of  these  we  cannot  hesitate  for  one 
moment  to  assign  to  Mr.  Bosworth’s  the  post  of  honor.  Mrs. 
Stowe  has  a  direct  interest  in  its  sale,  and  wc  unite  witli  tlie 
publisher  in  hoping  ‘  that  this  fact,  together  with  the  superior 
typography  of  the  volume,  and  the  lowness  of  the  ])rice,  will  be 
considered  as  giving  it  a  higher  claim  to  general  ])atronage 
than  is  possessed  by  any  other  edition.’ 

‘  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  as  it  is’  is  one  of  the  poorest  and  dullest 
tales  we  ever  read.  We  have  gone  through  it  with  every  dis¬ 
position  to  do  justice  to  its  literary  merits,  whatever  we  might 
think  of  the  views  advocated ;  and  we  say  deliberately  that  it 
has  no  one  redeeming  feature  to  save  it  from  total  and  con- 
tem]>tuous  neglect.  Even  as  a  defence  of  the  slave  system — 
and  this  is  its  only  chance  of  life — it  is  below  notice.  We  have 
lieard  that  the  planters  speak  of  it  in  high  terms,  and  that  the 
New  York  literary  press  commends  it  highly.  If  it  is  so,  then, 
alas,  poor  slavery  !  Its  bitterest  foe  would  scarcely  wish  it  to 
be  reduced  to  a  more  pitiable  condition.  Its  plight  is  bad 
indeed  if  the  ‘  Southerners’  appeal  with  pride  to  this  rejoinder 
to  Mrs.  Stowe.  Bettor  say  nothing  than  talk  like  Mr.  W.  L.  U. 
Smith.  If  the  aid  he  supplies  is  all  which  the  case  admits  of, 
then,  instead  of  replying  to  an  assailant,  the  slave-holder  would 
do  well  to  close  his  lips,  and  trust  to  the  short  memory  of  man¬ 
kind.  We  have  gone  on  from  page  to  page,  and  from  chapter 
to  chapter,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  with  some  fresh  and  vigorous, 
if  not  eloquent,  passages, — something  to  break  the  dead  level, 
to  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  country  beyond,  and  to  bring  to  our 
wearied  and  heated  frame  the  cool,  invigorating,  breeze  of  a 
higher  region.  We  have  been  disappointed  ;  not  a  mole-hill 
lias  been  visible,  and  we  now  write — not  in  sorrow  certainly, 
but  with  simple  truthfulness — that  had  Mrs.  Stowe  done  nothing 
more  than  call  forth  such  a  champion,  she  would  have  esta¬ 
blished  her  case  beyond  the  possibility  of  candid  doubt. 
I’lie  object  of  the  story,  we  are  told,  is  ‘  to  represent  the  rela- 
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tions  between  master  and  slave.’  ‘  To  do  this,’  the  author  adds, 

*  it  was  necessary  to  depict  the  passions  and  sentiments  as  the 
same  are  usually  found  to  exist  in  the  every-day  scenes  of  life.’ 
This  is  well,  and  had  the  rule  been  observed,  we  should  have 
had  much  more  than  Mr.  Smith  has  supplied.  Mr.  Erskine 
the  planter,  and  Mr.  Gravity,  his  overseer,  might  have  been 
retained,  though  with  some  modifications,  obviously  needful  to 
the  verisimilitude  of  their  characters ;  but  other  ])crsonages 
would,  occasionally,  at  least,  have  been  introduced,  as  examples 
of  another  class  whom  American  laws  entrust  with  the  happi¬ 
ness  and  life  ol  their  lellows.  Further  than  this,  the  j)oor 
attempt  would  not  have  been  made  to  represent  the  miscreant 
Bates,  the  Browns,  the  Allgoods,  and  the  Smiths,  as  types  of 
Abolitionists.  But  nothing  was  further  from  the  author’s 
design  than  a  representation  of  the  tchole  system.  His  object 
was  to  counteract  the  impression  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  work,  and  he 
has  sought  to  compass  this  by  giving  us  a  totally  difterent  view 
of  Negro  character  and  occupation.  Mr.  Erskine,  the  Virginian 
planter,  is  represented  as  a  mild,  amiable,  and  benevolent  man, 
who  lived  amongst  his  slaves  like  a  patriarch  of  the  olden  time, 
and  found  his  happiness  in  their  enjoyments. 

That  such  cases  may  occur  >ve  do  not  deny.  Despotism  is 
occasionally  mild,  but,  as  well  reason  in  favor  of  tyranny  from 
the  good  acts  of  individual  tyrants,  as  on  behalf  of  the  slave 
system  from  such  instances  as  this.  They  are  the  exceptions, 
not  the  rule  ;  the  acts  of  individual  kindliness,  not  the  genuine 
working  of  the  system.  To  hold  up  such  as  examples  of  slavery, 
is  to  prostitute  truth  to  the  worst  purpose  of  falsehood.  Mrs. 
Stowe  has  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  Her  pictures  are  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  system^  and  she  has  rendered  justice — which  Mr. 
Smith  has  not  even  attempted —  to  the  better  class  of  her  oppo¬ 
nents.  In  the  same  spirit  as  sketched  the  planter,  Mr.  Smith 
represents  the  overseer,  Mr.  Gravity,  as  having  ‘  a  kind  heart, 
and  a  scrupulously  honest  disposition.  If  he  ever  plied  the 
lash  to  the  stubbornly  disobedient  slave,  he  used  it,  as  nearly 
as  w’e  can  recollect,  precisely  as  a  father  does  in  the  whole¬ 
some  correction  of  his  children.  He  did  not  punish  with 
wantonness.’  The  negroes  were  of  course  happy.  All  their 
wants  w’ere  anticipated.  Many  little  luxuries  wrere  supplied, 
and  if  they  had  not  the  freedom  of  European  laborers,  they 
were  exempted  from  their  anxieties,  and  knew  nothing  of  their 
vicissitudes.  ‘  As  for  their  present  state,’  we  are  assured  by 
Mr.  Erskine  himself,  ‘  they  could  not  be  happier.’  Their  cabins, 
though  not  remarkable  for  cleanliness,  w  ore  ‘  an  air  of  tidiness 
and  gentility.’  In  a  word,  they  were  pleased  with  their  lot, 
‘  took  no  thought  for  the  morrow’,  and  were  contented  and 
N.S. — VOL.  IV.  *1  t; 
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happy.’  Only  one  thing  was  needed  to  complete  the  picture, 
and  this  Mr.  Smith  hastens  to  supply.  Let  who  will  believe  it. 
If  we  did,  yye  should  abhor  slavery  yet  more  intensely.  How  a 
republican  can  imagine  he  is  doing  service  to  the  ‘  domestic 
institution’  of  his  country,  by  representing  it  as  having  extin¬ 
guished  the  love  of  freedom,  we  leave  our  author  to  say. 

.  After  the  refusal  of  Hector  to  accept  freedom  at  the  hands  of 
his  master,  we  arc  not  surprised  at  the  subsequent  i)arts  of  the 
fiction.  ‘  Uncle  Tom,’  who  has  nothing  in  common  with  Mrs. 
Stowe’s  hero  but  a  name,  escapes  to  Canada,  is  found  there  in 
filth  and  rags — the  servant^  of  coursey  of  an  aholitionist — seeks  out 
his  old  master  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  who  extends  to  him  his 
hand,  and  ‘  with  a  pleasant  smile  upon  his  countenance,  in¬ 
quired  after  his  health,’  entreats  to  be  taken  back  to  Virginia, 
and  on  promise  of  good  behavior,  is  allowed  to  re-visit  the 
scene  of  his  youth.  His  return  was,  of  course,  hailed  by  his 
fellow  slaves.  He  ‘  enjoyed  the  sweet  repose  of  a  quiet  con¬ 
science  ;  and  arose  in  the  ruoiniug,  refreshed  by  sleep,  vigorous 
and  joyful.’ 

We  could  add  much,  but  prefer  leaving  the  fiction — for  such 
it  is,  and  a  poor  one  too — to  the  unbiassed  judgment  of  our 
readers.  A  grosser  insult  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind  was 
•never  offered.  No  one  will  be  deceived  by  the  picture,  and 
the  attempt  to  impose  it  on  the  ignorant  and  credulous, 
betokens  the  desperate  plight  to  which  the  ‘  Southerners’  are 
reduced. 

Of ‘Aunt  Phillis’s  Cabin’ we  need  say  little.  Our  opinion 
of  it  has  already  been  indicated.  As  a  defence  of  the  slave- 
system  it  is  a  miserable  failure;  but  as  an  exponent  of  the  views 
of  the  ‘  Southerners’  it  has  value,  and  mav  be  read  w  ith  advan- 
tage.  It  takes  ground  very  different  from  ‘  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin 
as  it  is,’  and  displays  with  less  reserve  the  bitterness  and  whole¬ 
sale  defamation  directed  against  the  abolitionists.  Mrs.  East¬ 
man  has  less  moderation  and  self-control  than  Mr.  Smith,  and 
writes  with  more  animation  and  descriptive  powder.  Cousin 
Janet’s  account  of  Walter’s  mother,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
work,  has  considerable  merit;  but  it  stands  alone,  and  is  so 
superior  to  what  follows,  as  to  aw’aken  doubts  respecting  its 
authorship.  Altogether,  the  tale  has  great  improbabilities ;  its 
characters  arc  devoid  of  strong  interest ;  and  the  tone  w  hich 
pervades  it  is  of  the  w^orst  ])ossible  kind.  Slavery  is  treated  of 
as  God’s ‘own  institution,’  and  a  writer  on  it  is  said  to  liave 
‘  the  advantage  of  finding  it,  with  its  continued  history,  and  the 
laws  given  by  God  to  govern’  it,  ‘  in  the  holy  Bible.’  This  is 
Mrs.  Eastman’s  starting-point,  and  if  she  is  sincere,  we  can 
only  pity  her  ignorance  of  the  religion  she  professes  to  revere, 
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BDd  wonder  what  evil  there  is  under  the  sun  for  which  sho 
might  not  plead  a  similar  justification,  Christianity  has  suf¬ 
fered  many  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  its  disciples,  but  never  was 
it  so  maligned  as  when  its  authority  is  pleaded  on  behalf  of 
slavery.  XVho  could  have  imagined,  apart  from  experience, 
that  the  religion  of  love  would  be  adduced  in  support  of  cruelty, 

the  pure,  benignant,  selt-sacrificing  temper  of  the  Gospel  bo 
per\erted  to  the  sanction  of  a  system  under  w’hich  licentious¬ 
ness,  robbery,  lawless  despotism,  and  concentrated  selfish¬ 
ness,  are  openly  cherished?  We  confess  that  w’o  sicken  and 
turn  away  disgusted  when  such  enormities  are  glossed  over 
by  the  commonj)lacos  of  religion.  Our  feeling  is  similar  in 
some  respects  to  that  of  Tom  Loker,  who  nauseated  the  cant 
of  Haley,  telling  him:  ‘  I  can  stand  most  any  talk  o’  yourn,  but 
your  pious  talk, — that  kills  me  right  up.’ 

^Ihe  tone  ot  Mrs.  Kastman’s  volume  may  be  judged  of  by 
the  following  delectable  specimen.  Susan,  a  negro  servant, 
had  been  brought  by  her  mistress  from  Georgia  to  Boston, 
where  she  was  found  by  some  abolitionists,  who  persuaded  her 
to  escape  from  bondage.  She  determined  to  do  so,  and  was 
lodged  for  the  night,  so  says  our  author,  ‘  under  the  charge  of 
some  people  who  made  their  living  by  receiving  the  newly 
ransomed.’  In  justice  to  Mrs.  Eastman,  we  will  give  what 
follows  in  her  own  words.  Were  wo  to  abridge  her  narrative, 
we  should  be  suspected  of  misrepresentation. 

‘The  next  morning  she  was  to  go  off,  hut  she  found  she  had 
reckoned  without  her  host,  for  when  she  thanked  the  good  jK*ople  for 
her  night’s  lodging  and  the  hashed  cod-lish  on  which  she  tried  to 
breakfast,  she  had  a  bill  to  pay,  and  where  was  the  money?  Poor 
Susan !  she  had  only  a  (piarter  of  a  dollar,  and  that  she  liad  asked  her 
mistress  for  a  week  before,  to  buy  a  pair  of  side-combs. 

‘  Why,  what  a  fool  you  be,’  said  one  of  the  men ;  ‘  dithi  t  I  tell  you 
to  bring  yoiu-  mistress’  pui*se  along?’ 

‘  And  did  you  think  I  was  going  to  steal  besides  running  off  from  her 
«and  the  poor  baby?’  answered  Susan. 

‘It’s  not  stealing,’  said  the  Abolitionist.  ‘Haven’t  you  been  a 
slaving  of  yourself  all  your  life  for  her,  and  I  guess  you’ve  a  right  to  be 
paid  for  it.  I  giiess  you  think  the  rags  on  your  back  gocxl  wages 
enough  V 

‘  Susan  looked  at  her  neat  dress,  and  thought  they  were  very  nice 
rags,  compared  to  the  clothes  her  landlady  had  on^  but  the  Aboli¬ 
tionist  was  in  a  huriy. 

‘Come,’ said  he,  ‘I’m  not  going  to  spend  all  my  time  on  you ;  if 
you  want  to  be  free,  come  along  y  pay  what  you  owre,  and  start. 

‘  But  I  have  only  this  quarter,’ -said  Susan,  despairingly.  ^ 

‘  I  don’t  calculate  to  give  ininaway  niggers  their  supper,  and  night  s 
lodging  and  brcakflist  for  twenty-five  cents,’  said  the  woman.  ‘  I  amt 
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80  green  as  that,  I  can  tell  you.  If  you’ve  got  no  money,  open  your 
bundle,  and  we  can  make  a  trade,  like  as  not.’ — p.  o8. 

What  will  our  readers  think  after  this,  when  they  find  Mrs. 
Eastman  gravely  stating,  ‘  1  am  determined  to  be  charitable.’ 
We  eonfess  that  we  wondered  greatly  at  the  impudence  of  the 
assertion,  or,  ratlier,  we  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  palpable  false¬ 
hoods,  the  gross  misdescrij)tions,  with  which  the  volume  abounds. 
We  might  multiply  instances  in  proof,  but  our  space  is  too 
valuable  to  be  tilled  with  sueh  trash.  We  dismiss  ‘Aunt 
Phillis’s  Cabin’  to  the  neglect  which  awaits  it.  It  establishes 
beyond  doubt  the  weakness  of  slavery,  and  will  greatly  aid  the 
impression  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  volume. 

‘  The  White  Slave,’  is  a  work  of  considerable  merit,  taking 
the  same  general  view'  of  slavery  as  Mrs.  Stowe’s.  It  has 
not  the  dramatic  power  of  ‘  ITncle  Tom’s  Cabin,’  and  is 
wholly  destitute  of  that  vital  heat  which  jienetrates  and  melts 
the  hardest  heart.  It  can  never  vie  with  it,  therefore,  in  popu¬ 
larity  ;  and  wears,  moreover,  in  some  parts  of  its  narrative,  an 
air  of  romance  which  greatly  detracts  from  its  moral  force.  It 
is,  however,  a  fearful  exposure  of  the  horrid  system  of  the 
south,  and  deepens  our  sympathy  with  its  degraded  and 
miserable  victims.  It  is  issued  as  an  original  work,  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  not  so  regarded  by  its 
English  publishers.  From  the  ‘Westminster  Review*,’  however, 
of  last  July  (page  315)  we  learn  that  it  was  published  at 
Boston,  I". 8.,  in  183d,  under  a  ditl’erent  title,  and  was  reprinted 
in  a  London  periodical,  entitled,  ‘Truth  Seeker’ in  184(>  or 
1847.  It  was  forw  arded  to  this  country  a  few*  months  since,  we 
are  informed,  by  Messrs.  Tappan  and  Whittemore,  highly 
respectable  booksellers  of  Boston,  as  a  ‘  new^  work,’  and  their 
agent  was  instructed  to  sell  the  copyright  to  a  London  pub¬ 
lisher.  If  this  statement  is  correct  —  and  so  far  as  we  are 
aware  it  has  not  been  contradicted — there  is  much  blame 
somewhere,  and  the  American  publishers  owe  it  to  their  own 
rcj)utation  to  search  out  the  matter  thoroughly.  Either  they 
have  been  imposed  on  by  some  literary  pirate,  or — which  w  e  do 
not  credit — they  have  lent  themselves  to  a  most  disreputable 
fraud. 
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Aut.  \  II.  Pastoral  Throltyjy  :  the  Theari/  of  a  Gosjyf  Ministry.  By 
A.  Viuet,  Prolessor  of  Tlici>logy  at  I^iusjiniu'.  Translated  from 
the  French.  Edinhurgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark.  I.ondon  :  Hamilton 
and  Co.j  Simi>kin  and  Co.  li<52. 


A\  E  learn  from  the  editor  that  this  volume  was  not  prcj)ared  for 
the  ])ress  by  M.  Vinet,  but  is  taken  from  the  note-books  *of 
stiuleiits,  who  hear<l  them  delivered.  Notwithstanding  the 
unavoidable  imperfections  of  a  volume  so  ])roduced,  the  name 
of  one  so  much  honoured  by  evangelical  Christians  in  England, 
especially  by  non-conformists,  will  draw  to  it  the  attention  of 
pastors,  of  candidates  for  the  pastoral  office,  and  of  many  others 
to  whom  every  elucidation  of  so  important  a  calling,  and  every 
help  towards  its  increased  efliciency,  must  ever  ])rove  accept¬ 
able.  In  many  respects,  such  readers  will  be  benefited  by 
these  lectures.  The  theory  of  the  C'hristian  ministry  is  ably 
exhibited,  though  to  our  ])ractical  English  understandings,  it 
seems  to  be  wanting  in  distinctness.  The  ‘  interior  life  the 


‘  relative  or  social  life  the  ‘  jiastoral  life the  ‘  administrative 
or  official  life’  of  the  pastor,  are  delineated  with  much  fulness, 
minutely,  wisely,  and  with  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  varied 
work  and  manifold  requirements  of  the  localized  minister  of  the 


gospel.  The  suggestions,  whether  didactic  or  practical,  bear 
the  impress  of  much  thought,  the  traces  of  extensive  reading, 
the  sagacity  acquired  by  experience,  and  the  refined  earnest¬ 
ness  of  a  highly  cultivated  and  thoroughly  spiritual  mind. 


Had  the  lamented  author  lived  among  the  free  churches  of  this 


land,  and  the  spirit-stirring  activity  which,  to  so  large  an 
extent,  supersedes  the  labour  devolving  on  )>astors  in  other 
countries,  there  would,  probably,  have  been  less  scholastic 
formality  in  his  instructioifs  to  theological  students,  and  more 
breadth  and  energy  in  the  inculcation  of  the  piety  which,  as  he 
shows,  is  not  to  be  peculiar  to  the  minister  but  common  in  the 
church.  We  observe,  that  in  his  remarks  on  the  titles  ajijilied 
to  the  ministers  in  the  New  Testament,  he  omits  cvanycUst. 
We  consider  it  as  a  defect,  that  he  has  not  discriminated  the 
temporary  from  the  ])ermanent,  the  local  from  the  general, 
the  extraordinary  from  the  ordinary.  His  enumeration  is  too 
large,  in  one  view  of  it ;  and  in  another,  it  is  not  large  enough. 
He  has  stated,  very  clearly,  that  the  Christian  ministry  is  not  a 
priesthood,  not  a  caste^  not  a  transmitted  order,  a  separated  set 
of  functionaries ;  and  the  statement  of  this  truth  is  an  indication 
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of  the  advance  made  by  the  professor  on  the  notion  that  pervades 
all  national  churches,  and  not  a  few  others.  It  is  refreshing 
to  meet  in  siicli  a  book  with  passages  like  the  following : — 

‘  It  may  j>erhaps  be  couveiiient  for  a  society,  as  such,  to  make  use  of 
paiticular  men  or  orders  of  men ;  but  aj>art  from  this,  the  hinctions  of 
the  ministry  may  be  performed  by  any  of  the  faithful.  An  eccle¬ 
siastical  ministry’  is  formed  by  the  consecration,  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  of  certain  member’s  of  the  Christian  society  to  occupy  them¬ 
selves  sj)ecially,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  i-eligious  wor’ship,  and  the  guidance  of  human  souls.  A 
religious  society  can,  moreover,  decide  that  the  solemn  observances 
wliich  are  jKn-fonned  at  its  meeting,  shall  Ire  exclusively  jri-esided  over 
by  those  particular  pei’sons  who  are  denominated  minister’s  or  jrastor’s. 
It  seems  easy  to  keep  within  the  two  prescribed  limits;  if  we  are  absorbed 
in  either,  to  the  exclasiou  of  the  other,  it  will  Ire  at  the  loss  of  some 
evangelical  truth.  But  it  is  certain  that  we  cannot  lose  one  of  these 
without  losing  the  other  also ;  a  choice  betw  een  the  tw’o  will  never 
liave  to  be  made ;  \ve  shall  jrreservo,  or  w'e  shall  lose,  both  at  once. 
This  discussion  is  not  an  easy  one.  The  attack  and  defence  pass  from 
one  side  to  another  w  ithout  meeting  one  another — each  party  advancing 
that  w’hich  the  other  does  not  reject,  and  repudiating  tliat  wdiich  the 
other  does  not  care  to  defend.  But  this  discussion,  which  could  not 
have  arisen  at  any  other  period,  marks  a  kind  of  mental  action,  which 
it  is  incumbent  ui>onus  to  observe,  and  may  help  us  to  deter’minc  with 
mor*c  accuracy  our  position  in  the  church  and  in  society.  This  mental 
action  is  of  a  very  singular  character ;  it  indicates  the  co-exLstence  of 
two  ctuitradictory  elements.  Everything  that  can  be  done  to  make  us 
a  caste  is  done,  and  yet  inces.sarrt  fear’s  are  exjrressed  lest  we  should 
become  one.  It  is  rrot  remembered  that  it  is  in  the  very  natirre  of  a 
body  in  exile  to  form  itself  into  an  empire,  and  that  it  will  shortly  not 
be  able  to  see  even  its  equals,  where  it  is  not  allowed  to  see  those  who 
are  similar  in  position  and  action  to  itself.  We  create,  or  at  least  w’e 
strengthen,  the  esprit  de  corps  by  this  constant  fear  of  it.  The  clergy  itself 
is  undecided  betw’cen  the  recollection  of  its  ancient  authority  and  the 
feeling  of  its  actual  position.  That  interest  in  religious  questions, 
W’hich  is  re vi veil  no  lorrger  among  thq  masses,  but  among  a  certain 
numWr  of  individuals,  tends  to  confer  importance  upon  the  clergy; 
that  .same  interest  also  invests  the  laity  wdtli  sonre  of  the  functions  of 
the  clergy,  and  more  or  less  effaces  the  limits  which  divide  them.  This 
position  of  things  ought  certainly  to  teach  us  one  thing — to  remain  or 
to  enter  only  on  those  terms  w’hich  are  required  by  the  Gospel,  and 
which  w’e  have  already  described.  In  every  chui’ch,  therefore,  wdiich 
is  organized  according  to  the  w’ord  and  according  to  the  spirit  of  Jc.sus 
Christ,  there  will  be  ministers ;  w’hether  or  not  they  form  a  di.stinct 
body,  they  w’ill  never, — let  me  urge  this  upon  you, — they  wdll  never 
form  a  caste.  They  w’ill  belong,  in  everything,  that  does  not  exclu¬ 
sively  affect  their  ilistinctive  ofiicial  duties,  to  the  general  company  of 
other  Chrhtians  and  other  citizens,  and  their  only  inalienable  attri- 
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butes  will  be  such  as  are  defined  and  limited  by  the  interests  of  the 
order.* 

These  observations  may  seem  to  have  no  place  in  congrega¬ 
tional  churches,  and  they  are  to  be  received,  of  course,  in  con-, 
nexion  with  the  presbyterian  constitution  of  the  ‘  church’  of 
whicli  M.  ^  inet  was  a  member.  But  where  churches,  such  as 
the  Independents  and  Baptists,  are  associated  for  purposes 
beyond  the  range  of  their  sc])arate  self-government,  it  will  be 
seen  that,  in  the  proceedings  of  such  ‘  unions,’  the  principles 
which  regulate  the  relation  of  ministers  to  aggregate  bodies 
denominated  ‘  churches,’  do  come,  of  necessity,  into  operation, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  activity  and  spiritual  harmony  with 
which  ‘  independent  churches^  carry  out  their  evangelical  designs, 
will  be  tlieir  approach  to  the  solution  of  the  }>rol)lem  which 
requires  the  largest  amount  of  unity  that  does  not  involve  the 
sacrifice  of  freedom. 

The  section  on  ‘  Difficulties  and  Advantages  of  an  Kvangelical 
Ministry’  is  one  of  which  we  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak 
too  highly.  The  Idea  of  the  Ministry  has  seldom  been 
expressed  so  truly,  so  grandly,  so  im])ressively.  On  one  side, 
there  is  a  stern  looking  at  possible  as  well  as  familiar  and  pro¬ 
bable  difficulties,  which  reminds  us  of  the  struggles  which  are 
still  required,  and  with  which  experience  had  made  the  writer 
well  acquainted,  to  maintain  a  true  evangelical  standing  in  this 
world,  and  from  which  we  arc  far  from  being  sure  that  our  own 
evangelical  ministers  in  any  church  will  always  be  exempt.  Wc 
wish  we  had  room  for  large  extracts.  The  following,  which  aro 
mere  specimens,  will  commend  themselves  to  the  hearts  of  those 
more  immediatelv  concerned: — 

M^rdinary  or  extmordinary  times  aix?  not  so  iKX’aiisc  of  that  wliich 
moots  tho  oye;  in  reality,  all  times  are  what  wo  oursfdvcs  make  tlu'in. 
All  may  bo  sublime;  and  the  most  extmordinaiy  we  may  make  prosaic. 
The  ministiy  is  exti*aordinar}'  at  all  times.  There  is  a  heroic  way  of 
conceiving  of  it,  and  that  is  tho  only  tnio  way.  The  ministry  is  im 
office  of  devotednes.s;  and,  in  order  that  wo  may  not  tako  one  thing  for 
another,  we  must  elevate  the  ministiy'  to  the  full  height  of  its  grandeur, 
and  see  it  in  tho  most  arduous  ])eriods  of  its  existence.  For  ourselves, 
we  are  poiq>otually  descending  below'  our  truest  height;  what,  then, 
can  bo  more  fatal  than  to  seek  an  ideal  of  the  ministry  in  some  middle 
point,  instead  of  ascending  to  the  summit  of  its  activity  and  danger. 
In  order,  therefore,  that  w'c  may  not  remain  content  w  ith  too  low'  an 
estimate,  w'c  ought  to  seek  our  ideal  in  the  most  exceptional  caJ^s,  and 
ask  oui*selves  whether  w’e  shouhl  be  ready  to  accept  such  a  ministry  as 
missionaries  undei*takc  among  barbarian  peo])les — such  as  tlie  martyrs 
passed  through.  We  ought  at  the  outset  to  place  before  us  that  w  hich 
is  only  not  impossible,  or  w'e  do  not  attain  to  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
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ministry.  In  'whatever  j>osition  it  may  be  exercised,  the  ministry 
retains  its  identity;  notliing  can  make  it  change — neitlier  times  of 
difficulty  nor  times  of  repose.  For  a  time  God  may  allow  us  to  enjoy 
a  quiet  position;  but  the  ministry  selects  the  most  perilous  situations 
— it  is  always  a  complete  sacrifice  of  body  and  spirit  in  the  service  of 
the  church.  *  We  should,  therefore,  place  before  our  minds  the  greatest 
difiiculties,  not  only  that  we  may  bring  an  extraordinary  spirit  to 
ordinary  occasions,  but  because  that  which  might  appear  to  us  impos¬ 
sible  will  be  found  not  to  be  so .  All  crises,  moreover,  are  not  of 

an  exterior  chameter;  thei*e  are  times  as  difficidt  as  times  of  persecu¬ 
tion — times  of  heresy  or  error,  when  the  greater  number  of  those 
associated  with  us  in  the  ministry  do  not  preach  the  Ck>spel.  These 
also  are  times  in  which  to  struggle  for  truth,  and  to  shiink  from  no 
sacrifices.  Even  now  do  we  see  error  and  heresy  erecting  themselves; 
we  liave  to  fight  those  who  are  w’eakening  the  Gospel,  and  we  ought, 
consecjuently,  to  exjKJct  calumny  and  hatred  from  many  quarters. 

*  We  must  not  fear  to  present  before  our  minds  these  more  gloomy 
views  of  the  ministry.  We  must  recognise  the  fact  that  the  career  of 
heroism  is  also  one  of  hardship.  All  })astors  ought  to  be  heroes,  for 
Christianity  in  every  class  is  still  heroism;  the  Christian  is  an  unde¬ 
veloped  hero,  a  hero  in  spirit.  The  right  possessed  by  Protestant 
ministers  of  having  families  docs  not  at  all  change  their  position;  it 
only  renders  their  devotedness  the  more  difficult.  The  })riest  is  a 
solitary  individual.  The  Protestant  minister  is  not  exempted  from 
any  sacrifice;  he  must  give  his  life,  if  that  be  required  of  him ;  and 
every  sacrifice  will  be  so  much  the  more  painful,  inasmuch  as  his 
family  will  also  share  in  the  suffering  which  it  may  occasion.  His 
busine-ss  is  to  tie  vote  himself,  and  why  should  his  devotedness  be  more 
painful  to  him  than  it  is  to  a  physician,  for  example,  concerning  whom 
the  question  is  never  asked  whether  he  is  or  is  not  married?’ 

Among  the  ^difficulties  of  the  evangcdical  ministry,’  M.  Vinet 
enlarges  on  that  of  governing  by  moral  means  a  multitude  of 
minds  and  spirits  very  variously  constituted ; — the  great  labour 
of  a  ministerial  life ; — uniformity  of  the  labour  required ; — 
labour  ill  appreciated; — the  many  painful  and  cheerless  duties; 
— the  sacrifice  of  many,  even  innocent,  pleasures ; — talent  lost 
and  decaying  in  obscurity; — painful  isolation  for  one  who 
has  known  the  charms  of  social  life,  and  of  intercourse  between 
different  minds ; — that  species  of  fear  and  distrust  which  the 
pastor  inspires ; — the  double  danger  of  pleasing,  and  ot  dis¬ 
pleasing  the  world ; — ‘  self-love  is  very  active  in  a  profession 
which  exposes  men  to  observation,  wdiich  is  moreover  intel¬ 
lectual  in  its  character,  and  is  closely  allied  to  art  and  lite¬ 
rature; — internal  conflicts  between  faith  and  doubt;’ — humi¬ 
liating  consciousness  of  the  vast  difference  between  the  man 
and  the  preacher; — the  agonizing  thought  that  he  carries  in  his 
hands  the  destinies  of  so  many  spirits,  and  that  he  exercises  a 
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ministry  which,  if  it  docs  not  c|uickcn,  destroys ‘  the  most 
deploiable  case  is  when  these  evils,  which  ought  only  to  be 
liealed  by  consolations  from  on  high,  are  healed  by  habity  and 
by  a  ^fatal  resignation  to  them,  which  is  only  too  often  the 
case ;  ~of  all  these  evils  he  says,  they  ‘  are  formidable  to 
the  spirit,  but  of  many  of  them  we  must  say  that  it  is  more 
formidable  to  evade  them,  than  grievous  to  submit  to  them,  and  all 
ought  to  be  anticipated,  and  as  it  were,  experienced  before- 
liand.’ 

M.  \inet  speaks  of  this  enumeration  of  difficulties  as  ‘per¬ 
haps  incomplete.’  It  may  be  so.  Most  experienced  ministers 
could  probably  add  to  their  number.  They  are  often  aggra¬ 
vated  by  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  several  varieties  of 
church  relation,  and  sources  of  ministerial  a])pointment,  by  the 
diversities  of  individual  temperament,  by  the  peculiarities  of 
local  influences,  and  by  the  antagonistic  position  of  ministers  in 
several  denominations,  especially  where  those  of  one  deno¬ 
mination  are  invested  with  political  authority,  and  supported 
by  the  wealth  of  the  State.  Yet  some  of  these  difficulties  are 
by  no  means  ])eculiar  to  the  office  of  the  minister.  Labours 
at  least  as  great  are  performed  by  men  in  other  ))rofessions 
without  the  sustaining  thoughts  and  Christian  sympathies  which 
accompany  those  of  the  pastor;  and  these  labours  arc  as 
tediously  uniform,  as  ill  appreciated,  as  painful  and  cheerless, 
demanding  as  many  sacriflees,  etpially  obscure  sometimes,  and 
isolated,  and  involving  a  pressing  sense  of  conflict  and  of 
responsibility.  We  are  not  questioning  the  reality  of  the 
difficulties,  nor  their  trying  effect  on  the  spirits  of  ministers; 
but  it  is  due  both  to  other  callings  and  to  the  sacred  pastorate 
itself,  that  no  person  slioidd  imagine  that  these  disadvantages 
are  conjined  to  the  ministerial  life.  It  is  only  fair  that  when  a 
young  man  is  contemplating  the  ministry,  and  comparing  it 
with  other  modes  of  honourable  employment,  he  should  set 
down  such  gloomy  ])rospects  as  these  to  the  account  of  them 
alU  and  not  exclusively  to  this. 

In  expatiating,  however,  on  some  of  these  discouraging 
aspects  of  the  ministry,  the  judicious  j)rofessor  makes  many 
practical  observations  which  are  worthy  of  special  note.  To 
ministers,  whether  young  or  old,  who  sigh  for  what  we  believe 
is  technically  understood  by  a  ‘  larger  sphere^  it  may  be  well 
to  suggest  that — 

‘  The  smallest  parish  ought  to  become,  by  the  zeal  of  him  who 
ministers  to  it,  as  onerous  as  the  largest;  the  work  has  only  one  limit, 
and  that  is  lack  of  materials,  and  occasions  of  usefulness  must  be 
sought  at  a  distance,  wdien  those  nearer  at  hand  are  wanting. 
is  not  a  true  imitator  of  the  first  ministers  wdio  is  not  ‘‘  eaten  up  by 
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the  zeal  of  God  s  house.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  pastoi-al 
labour,  we  may  say,  that  all  the  extent  w'hich  in  any  other  profession 
the  most  exalted  enthusiasm,  or  the  most  unbounded  ambition  could 
suggest  to  the  man  who  exercises  it,  is  only  the  exact  measure  of  that 
which  is  opened  to  the  minister  by  the  simple  idea  of  his  office.’ 

It  can  scarcely  be  concealed  from  even  the  most  superficial, 
that  no  class  of  men  are  so  amenable  as  conscientious  and 
thoughtful  ministers  to  those  ‘  internal  conflicts  between  faith 
and  doubt,’  (in  German,  anfechtungen,)  of  which  M.  Vinet  treats, 
among  the  difficulties  of  the  ministry.  The  strongest  believers 
of  the  characteristic  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  those  most  com¬ 
petent  to  deal,  whether  privately  or  publicly,  with  sce|)tics  and 
unbelievers  in  a  wise,  kind,  and  useful  manner,  are  those  who 
have  doubted  for  themselves.  They  kno\v  the  intellectual  and 
the  moral  sources  of  such  perplexities.  They  can  sympathize 
with  the  honest  heart  that  struggles  for  satisfaction  on  sufficient 
grounds.  They  have  felt  how  repulsive  are  not  a  few  of  the 
modes  in  which  some  good  people  refer  to  these  distressing  in¬ 
stances  of  mental  history.  They  have  experienced — still  expe¬ 
rience,  not  unfrequently — the  utter  im])otence  of  the  sort  of 
reasoning  which  is  so  often  ]>ressed  on  the  doubter,  as  leaving 
him  no  alternative  but  either  to  believe  off  hand  what  others 
believe,  or  to  perish  as  an  obstinate  rejecter  of  the  truth.  They 
liave  become  familiar  with  the  subtleties,  the  disguises,  the 
caprices,  the  recoils,  the  conscious  inconsistencies,  the  baffied 
hopes,  the  self-reproaches,  and  the  despondency,  which  con¬ 
sume  the  spirit.  They  can  ‘  minister  to  a  mind  diseased.’  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  M.  Vinet  should  entirely  unravel 
the  mystic  webs  which  a  mind  so  harassed  weaves  for  its  owti 
entanglement ;  but  there  is  much  w  isdom — suggestiveness — in 
what  he  says  : — 

‘Doubt,  a5  a  psychological  fact,  has  been  but  little  studied;  there 
is  a  philosophical  doubt,  and  there  is  a  doubt  which  results  from  igno- 
i*}\nce;  we  do  not  now  attend  to  these.  (It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
did  not.)  But  is  there  no  other  kind  of  doubting  besides  1  Is  there 
not  a  state  in  wffiich  the  best  proof  cannot  dispel  douht  l  The  intellectual 
proofs  are  there,  and  yet  the  soul  hesitates.  Christian  certitude  is 
another  thing  than  the  certitude  of  intelligence.  Doubt  is  a  void,  a 
kind  of  temptation,  through  which  every  man  passes.  When  the 
life  is  enfeebled,  faith  is  >veak.  Faith  creates  life,  but  life  must 
sustain  faith.  Faith  is  a  vision;  when  it  is  not,  it  descends  to  the 
I'ank  of  mere  belief.  Faith  is  one  in  its  nature,  but  it  has  degrees  ot 
inteiisity.  And  if,  •while  faith  languishes,  we  could  retire,  collect  our 
thoughts,  interrupt  all  those  w  orks  w  hich  faith  supiHJses,  w  e  should 
not  be  so  unha})py;  but  we  cannot,  we  must  always  preach.  Eveiy 
one  may  tind  himself  in  the  condition  into  which  Richard  Baxter  tell. 
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and  feel  himself  all  at  once  plunged  into  an  absolute  void,  in  which  all 
things  have  escaiK‘d,  even  the  most  fundamental  beliefs.  This  is  a  fearful 
state,  and  must  be  banisheil.  The  bt'lievor  (but  hei*e  is  one  doubiiiuf^ 
not  believing)  ‘  so  troubled  must  resolutely  strain  all  the  forces  of  his 
spirit  ill  order  to  breathe  out  a  fervent  pi-ayer.’ 

This  is  good  advice,  but  it  is  incomplete.  All  who  have 
endured  this  sore  affliction  will  join  with  ns  in  wishing  that  tlic 
professor  had  gone  further,  if  he  could.  If  he  could ;  it  is  probable 
that  he  either  could  not,  from  the  lack  of  personal  ex])ericncc, 
or  he  was  restrained  from  saying  more  from  reluctance  to  reveal 
those  secrets  of  the  bosom  which  prudent  men  conceal  from 
others,  especially  professional  teachers  from  their  pupils.  Wo 
will  venture  to  suggest  something  which  wo  believe  Avill  not  be 
unacceptable  to  an  interesting,  though  it  may  be  small,  class  of 
readers.  So  far  as  doubt  arises  from  ignorance,  which  is  nearli/ 
aheays^  the  remedy  is — Knowleiku:.  So  far  as  it  is  what 
M.  \  inet  calls  ^philosophical^  the  remedy  lies  in  remembering 
that  we  were  not  born  for  speculation — that  the  foundations  of 
our  assumed  philosophy  may  hr  unsound, — that  we  may  be 
attempting  to  solve  by  means  of  our  philosophy  questions  which 
arc  beyond  its  range — and  that  the  very  agitation  and  self-dissatis¬ 
faction  created  by  a  state  of  doubting  indicate  a  disturbance  of 
the  equipoise  of  our  concrete  nature^  which  can  be  restored  only 
by  abandoning  the  unsuccessful  pursuit  of  s})eculative  trutli, 
and  bracing  the  energy  of  our  w  hole  being  by  healthy  exercise 
in  departments  of  life  to  which  doubting  does  not,  and,  indeed, 
cannot  extend. — We  were  present,  some  years  ago,  at  a  gather¬ 
ing  of  ministers,  large  in  number,  varied  in  talent  and  position,  at 
which  the  question  w  as  seriously  and  honestly  discussed,  ‘  IVhat 
are  the  temptations  peculiar  to  the  ministry  One  of  the  brethren, 
known  to  be  a  bold  defender  of  the  truth,  ingenuously  avowed, 
for  his  part,  that  his  sorest  temj)tation  was  a  doubt,  at  times,  of 
the  truth  of  what  he  was  ever  earnestly  preaching ;  and  he  was 
followed  by  another,  whose  enlightened  orthodoxy  no  humau 
being  would  ever  think  of  questioning,  who  made  a  similar 
avowal.  Some  were  surprised.  The  more  discriminating  per¬ 
ceived,  of  course,  that  it  was  but  natural  that  minds  like  those 
from  whom  the  avowals  came  should  have  to  grapple  with  diffi¬ 
culties  which  lay  notin  the  path  of  those  whose  studies  were  less 
severe.  But  when  a  young  minister  respectfully  asked  the  first 
speaker — ‘  How  do  you  get  rid  of  your  doubts?’  probably  ex¬ 
pecting  some  profoundly  intellectual  solution,  he  received  for 
answer :  ‘  1  leave  my  books,  set  about  some  practical  work  of 
pastoral  duty,  which  gives  exercise  to  my  body, to  my  conscience, 
and  to  my  Christian  sympathies,  and  I  come  back  to  my  studies 
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all  right,^  Nor  is  the  philosophic  theory  both  of  the  doubting, 
and  of  the  release  from  it,  far  to  seek.  We  seriously  recoin- 
meiid  the  experiment  to  any  minister  who  may  be  interested 
in  it. 

M.  Vinet  has  not  dwelt  so  fully  on  the  brighter  as  on  the 
darker  side  of  ministerial  life.  Probably,  in  addressing  young 
men,  he  thought  it  not  so  necessary :  youth  is  sanguine :  youth¬ 
ful  piety  is  attracted  to  the  ministry  by  what  it  has  seen,  "heard, 
read,  imagined,  hoped,  of  its  delights  and  its  triumphs.  Tt  is 
from  no  wish  to  criticise  M.  Vinet’s  fragmentary  work, — which 
may  have  been  supplemented  in  many  parts  by  extemporaneous 
utterances, — that  we  yield  to  the  desire  of  dwelling  for  awhile 
on  those  aspects  of  the  Christian  ministry,  which,  if  tcell  poti- 
dered^  would  induce  large  numbers  of  our  best  young  men — in 
every  sense — to  prefer  this  life  to  any  other : — for  we  are  well 
persuaded  that  its  advantages  to  a  truly  conscientious  and  hard¬ 
working  man  are  beyond  all  description ;  and  we  cannot  look 
on  the  prospects  of  the  ministry  anywhere  without  a  deep  soli¬ 
citude.  We  do  not  know,  at  present,  of  any  book  in  any 
language,  written  with  the  sjK'cial  view  of  calling  the  attention  of 
young  men  to  the  ministry.  It  is  a  noble  theme  :  would  that  it 
wore  handled  by  some  of  our  many  able  writers.  We  shall 
transfer  to  our  pages  the  whole  of  what  M.  Vinet  has  said — 

‘  ll<.‘ligion,  which  is  the  most  excellent  and  comprehensive  thing  in 
man,  is,  for  the  minister,  the  business  and  duty  of  every  day  and  hour; 
that  wdiich  is  only  one  among  many  elements  in  the  life  of  other  men 
is  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  breathes.  He  lives  surrounded  by  the 
loftiest  and  grandest  ideas,  and  his  employments  arc  of  the  most  abso¬ 
lute  and  lasting  utility. 

‘  He  is  not  called  uixm  to  do  anything  but  w’hat  is  really  good,  he 
has  neither  obligation  nor  inducement  to  the  performance  of  evil. 

‘  He  occupies  no  rank  in  the  social  hierarchy,  belongs  to  no  class,  but 
he  is  a  connecting  link  betw^een  all;  and,  in  his  owui  ])erson,  represents 
better  than  any  one  else  the  ideal  unity  of  society.  [The  minister,  it  is 
tnie,  is  not  so  advantageously  situated  in  this  respect  as  the  unmairied 
priest.  But  he  may,  if  he  will,  assert  this  as  liis  prerogative.] 

His  life,  unless  under  circumstances  of  striking  misfortune,  is  best 
ada)>te<l  to  exhibit  the  rCcalized  idea  of  a  happy  existence.  [There  is 
a  stately  regularity,  a  sort  of  Cidm  uniformity,  \vhich  is,  perhaps,  the 
true  latitude  for  terrestrial  hapi>iness.]  The  j)i'edilection  of  poets  and 
romance  writers  for  the  country  pastor  is  not  altogether  unfounded  m 
fact  and  reason. 

‘  All  this  is  only  true  on  the  supposition  that  the  pastor  is  faithful, 
and  tilled  with  the  spirit  of  his  position;  and  if  he  is,  all  that  is  evil 
is  counterbalancetl,  corrected,  tiansformed;  and  it  is  sufheient  for  him 
without  weighing  too  minutely  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
his  state,  to  make  one  reflection  “  J esus  Christ  has  appointed  for 
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his  ministers  painful  tests,  both  internal  and  external,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  able  to  sympathize  with  their  tloek,  and  to  know,  tlm>ugli 
the  experience  of  their  own  hoai*ts,  the  seductions  of  sin,  the  iiitinui- 
ties  of  the  flesh,  and  the  maimer  in  whicli  the  Lord  of  all  sustains 
and  supports  thase  who  j)ut  their  trust  in  him.”  So  that,  to  a  certain 
degiee,  tliose  words  whieli  are  sjx)ken  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  may  be 
ti’ausferred  to  him  : — ‘*  W  e  have  not  an  high  priest  which  cannot  be 
the  fcclin^  of  our  infirmities;  but  was  in  all  points 
tempted  as  we  are.”  (Heb.  iv.  15.)  l.a.stly,  the  Word  of  Cod,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  pronounces  a  jieculiar  blessing  on  his  works  and 
his  condition.  It  declares  (observe  the  gradation)  that  “  They  that 
be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  Armament,  and  they  that 
turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.”  (Dan.  xii.  3.) 
And  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  promises  to  his  immediate  discijiles  that 
at  the  restoration  of  all  things  they  shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones, 
judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  presents  to  our  view  a  propor¬ 
tionate  glory  and  recompence  for  their  successoi*s.  (Matt.  xix.  28.) 
Such  an  honour  and  blessing  belong  to  the  ministry,  that  even  those 
who  aid  it  by  their  co-operation  are  the  object  of  special  promises  : — 
He  that  receiveth  a  jirojihet  in  the  name  of  a  prophet  shall  receive  a 
prophet’s  reward.”  ’  (Matt.  x.  41.) 

The  germs  ot  many  noble  truths,  and  the  crystals  of  some 
beautiful  thoughts  are  here;  yet  tliey  are  too  unfinished,  too 
nakedly  expressed,  to  produce  the  impression  which  we  will 
not  doubt  was  left  on  the  minds  of  tlie  auditors  to  wliom  they 
were  addressed.  And  for  this  reason  it  is  that  we  are  disposed  to 
attemjit  a  livelier,  more  distinct,  and  we  trust,  more  practically 
persuasive  view’  of  the  Christian  ministry,  addressing  ourselves 
specially  to  religious  young  men,  not  yet  finally  fixed  in  their 
calling  for  life.  Assuming  that  these  jiages  are  now  under  the 
eye  of  such  a  reader,  we  would  set  out  with  saying,  as  lie  will 
learn  from  M.  Vinet’s  book,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  ministry  is  a  work  demanding  very  rirent  talent,  or  a 
vast  amount  of  learning,  or  any  other  kind  of  piety  than  that 
which  is  essential  to  the  being  of  a  Christian.  We  would 
further  say  that  we  are  leaving  out  of  sight  one  of  the  motives 
which  are  supposed  to  determine  men  in  the  choice  of  a 
profession, — we  mean  wealth.  Lnless  that  element  of  human 
power  and  enjoyment  is  seen  to  occujiy  not  the  highest  jilace, 
and  as  incapable  of  commanding  the  objects  for  which  the 
noblest  spirits  live,  and  as  a  matter  that  can  be  safely  left  to 
the  promised  supplies  of  l^rovidence  to  faithful  ser>ants,  w’C 
have  nothing  further  to  add,  except  to  remind  the  young 
candidate  that  it  behoves  him  to  examine  seriously  wheihcr 
his  notions  are  eompatible  with  personal  discipleship  to  Jesus 
Christ.  Further,  we  remit  to  some  other  season,  the  question 
so  interestingly  discussed  in  the  volume  now  before  us  regard- 
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ing  a  man’s  ‘  vocation’  to  the  ministry.  All  we  wish  at  present 
to  consider  is, — how  may  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  be 
regarded  as — a  Power — and  how  is  this  power  to  he  acquired} 
We  presume  to  think  that  this  is  a  fair  question  ;  that  it  can 
be  answered,  and  that  the  answer  to  it  is  one  which  commends 
this  path  of  life  to  competent  men  as  one  which  is  worthy  of 
their  noblest  ambition,  and  promises  to  them  the  largest  amount 
of  that  particular  kind  of  enjoyment  which  consists  in  the 
healthiest  action  and  the  highest  aim  of  such  faculties  as  God 
bestows  on  men.  While  we  address  our  thoughts  familiarly 
to  such  young  men  as  we  have  been  supposing,  let  us  hope 
that  those  who  have  made  their  choice  in  favour  of  the  ministry, 
will  receive  without  displaceucy  the  representations  we  are 
about  to  give  of  the  work  to  which  they  have  purposed  to  devote 
their  lives.  Whatever  reception  may  be  accorded  to  our  words 
in  these  quarters,  of  these  things  which  follow  we  are  sure ; — 
the  churches  of  Christ  are  crying  out  for  more  ministers  ; — the 
w  orld  is  exhibiting,  as  in  dumb,  inarticulate  gestures,  its  vague 
sense  of  a  want  which  only  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  can 
supply  ; — and,  the  men  that  arc  longed  for  to  satisfy  these 
evangelical  calls,  and  appease  these  universal  cravings,  are 

MEN  OF  PULPIT  POW  ER. 

The  most  signal  example  of  power,  the  power  of  one  human 
mind  over  others,  which  the  world  has  ever  witnessed,  was,  we 
believe,  in  the  preaching  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  True  it  is,  that 
much  of  that  pow  er  w  as  due  to  the  fulness  of  the  godhead  w  hich 
dwelt  in  him  ‘  bodily.’  Mysterious  as  this  truth  confessedly  is, 
we  may  picture  to  ourselves  the  reverent  awe  which  quelled 
men’s  spirits,  though  unknowingly,  in  the  presence  of  incarnate 
God.  Still,  surely  the  human  qualities  of  Jesus  entered  largely 
into  the  pow  er  of  his  teaching.  We  are  apt  to  think  there  w  as 
a  softened  majesty  in  his  appearance — a  piercing  tenderness 
in  his  eye — a  sweet  grandeur  in  his  tones — and  we  know  there 
was  humility  blended  w  ith  authority  in  the  whole  demeanour  of 
‘  the  man  of  sorrow^s,’  whose  heart,  full  of  love  to  God,  over¬ 
flowed  w  ith  benignity  to  man.  The  truth  he  taught  was  power. 
Relating  to  the  great  themes  of  God — the  soul — the  life  to 
come —  pouring  light  on  all  that  has  been,  or  is,  or  shall  be,  it 
came  with  the  freshness  of  novelty,  and  with  the  force  of  con¬ 
viction  from  the  lips  of  such  a  preaclier :  clothed  in  language  so 
clear  and  images  so  perfect,  and  followed  up  by  appeals  so  full 
of  grace  and  energy,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  fix  attention,  leav¬ 
ing  on  the  hearers  the  most  salutary  impressions. 

We  may  partly  judge  of  the  power  of  our  Saviour’s  ministry 
by  the  eflect  produced  upon  ourselves,  while  reading  his  ad¬ 
dresses — as  they  ought  ever  to  be  read — with  as  full  a  percep 
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tion  as  we  can  reach  of  llie  circumstances,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  spoke  them.  How  oltcn  have  we  been  ^  astonished  at 
His  teaching  !’  How  truly  have  we  felt  that  *  His  word  was  with 
POWER  !*  How  have  we  been  instructed— humbled— gladdened 
blessed  as,  in  spirit,  we  have  sat  at  his  feet,  drinking  in  the 
lessons  of  his  wisdom  !  1  hen,  remembering  the  ditl’erence  be¬ 

tween  the  symbolic  letters  of  a  book  and  the  speaking  of  the 
living  voice,  and  not  lorgetting  the  dillerence  between  the  effect 
of  truths  that  have  become  familiar,  and  the  same  truths  flashing 
w'ith  the  brilliancy  of  newness  on  the  mind — w’c  approach,  j)cr- 
haps,  as  nearly  as  we  can  to  a  concei)tion  of  the  power  with  which 
He  taught  the  wondering  crowds  on  the  border  of  the  Lake  of 
Galilee.  Now’,  w’c  are  not  imagining  that  the  modern  preacher 
can  as])irc  tg  etjualift/  with  that  great  model.  lUit  we  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  it  for  the  i)urpose  of  awaking  the  desire — the  prayer — 
the  labour  of  the  ])reacher  after  that  fashion  of  preaching  that 
shall  unmistakably  be  lull  of  pou'er ;  for  all  reasoning  demon¬ 
strates  what  all  experience  establishes,  that  while  the  preacher’s 
ultimate  dependence  must  be  on  God,  it  is  on  the  ever- 
improving  use  of  the  power  he  has  that  God  will  bestow  on  him 
the  pow  er  he  needs,  11  ow^  uns])eakable  the  misery  of  conscious 
failure  to  the  preacher  himself!  Without  thi^  power  appro¬ 
priate  to  evangelical  preaching,  there  must  be  failure.  It  is  as 
true  of  his  calling  as  it  is  of  every  other,  that  the  man  must 
understand  his  own  work;  that  he  must  be  fit  for  it;  that  he 
must  give  to  it  his  undivided  attention ;  that  he  must  concen¬ 
trate  upon  it  all  his  strength  ;  that  it  must  fill  his  thoughts ; 
that  it  must  stimulate  his  faculties;  that  it  must  fire  his 
enthusiasm  ;  that  it  must  mould  his  habits  and  shape  his 
plans ;  that  it  must  occupy  his  heart  and  his  time,  and  his 
whole  being.  It  is  not  given  to  any  man,  we  confess,  to  be 
ever  on  the  stretch.  The  strongest  bow  must  be  unbent ;  the 
swiftest  wing  must  nightly  fold  itself  to  rest.  So  men’s 
bodies  and  men’s  minds  are  to  relax;  and  much  of  the 
preacher’s  wisdom  lies  in  knowing  why  he  should  relax,  and 
how  ,  and  when,  and  where,  so  as  to  recruit  himself  for  labours 
yet  to  come ;  but  it  will  be  well  for  him  to  be  ever  on  the  watch, 
lest  his  arm  should  he  withered,  lest  his  force  should  abate,  lest 
liis  word  should  be  without  power.  For  a  man  may  be  a  subtle 
reasoner,  a  keen  analyst,  or  a  ripe  scholar,  a  skilful  rhetori¬ 
cian,  or  a  hot  partizan,  and  yet  his  ministry,  as  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel,  maybe  afailure.  Now  there  is  a  sort  of  failure  which  a  man 
cannot  look  back  upon  without  the  consciousness  that  he  ought 
not  to  have  failed.  Is  not  that  misery— to  look  on  sermons 
w’ithoiit  power,  prayers  without  power,  a  ministry  without  power, 
a  life  without  power  ?  Better  surely  to  liavc  slumbered  and 
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rusted,  leaving  no  trace  that  he  had  ever  lived,  than  to  have 
been  thus  like  a  lamp  without  a  flaine,  an  oracle  without  a 
voice,  or  a  trumpet  that  stirred  no  man’s  spirit — a  preacher 
without  souls  converted  by  his  preaching.  If  any  man,  emphati¬ 
cally  the  preacher  should  seriously  look  at  what  he  has  under¬ 
taken,  and  say; — ‘  By  the  help  of  God,  I  will  not  fail !’ 

Then,  what  a  loss  to  the  community  it  must  be  to  become 
accustomed  to  powerless  preaching  !  To  the  Christian  portion 
of  the  community  it  were  a  sickening  prospect ;  of  wliat 
blessed  illuminations,  spiritual  repasts,  quickening  impulses, 
living  consolations,  ready  helps  in  their  struggles  towards  a 
better  life,  bright  anticipations  to  cheer  them  amid  their 
troubles,  holy  satisfaction  in  the  increase  of  Christ’s  church, 
would  they  be  deprived  !  And,  for  the  many  who  are  looked 
upon  by  Christian  charity  as  not  Christian,  in  the  true  sig¬ 
nificance  of  that  too  familiar  designation,  who  would  wish 
them  to  attend  such  a  ministry  ?  What  good  would  it  do 
them  ?  What  harm  would  it  not  do  them  ?  Some  men  are 
ministers  of  death,  propagators  of  delusion,  promoters  of  the 
formalism — of  so  many  kinds — that  ruins  souls.  In  the  garb 
of  Christian  preachers,  they  are  really,  albeit  unwittingly,  the 
servants  of  the  Evil  One.  Whatever  they  may  be,  they  are  not 
men  of  Power.  However  true  what  they  teach,  there  is  no  power 
in  their  preaching  of  it.  With  whatever  light  their  word  may 
be,  with  whatever  beauty  or  attraction,  it  is  not  ‘with  Power.’ 
Men  may  hear  them  and  be  jdeased,  but  they  are  not  made 
w  ise  unto  salvation ;  satisfied,  but  not  awakened ;  attached  to 
the  preacher,  but  not  drawn  to  Christ ;  hearing  from  week  to 
week,  but  not  saved.  Nothing  can  be  more  distressing,  we 
siqipose,  to  .  the  best  ministers,  than  the  cases  on  which  the 
power  of  their  ministry  is  resisted  by  the  frivolity,  callousness, 
sensualism,  pride,  or  self-reliance  of  such  as  continually  hear 
them  without  being  converted :  and  it  may  be — it  is  not  for 
us  to  say — that  the  most  conscientious  preachers  will  fear,  lest 
there  should  be  some  respect  in  which  they  have  themselves 
to  blame  in  part  for  this : — at  any  rate,  we  have  reason  to 
apprehend  that  the  most  successful  messengers  of  divine  truth 
are  surrounded  with  the  clouds  of  darkened  hopes,  pained  by 
bitter  reflection  on  the  insensibility  of  not  a  few  for  whose 
salvation  they  hope  they  have  done  their  best.  A  thought  like 
this  should  excite  every  sober-minded  preacher  to  the  most 
strenuous  effort  to  have  in  his  ministry  as  much  power  as  possible^ 
that  his  failures,  where  he  does  fail,  may  be  justly  laid  on  the 
consciences  of  his  hearers,  and  that  the  general  strain  of  his 
preaching  may  be  such  that  men  shall  wonder  at  the  hardness 
which  even  his  preaching  has  not  subdued. 
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Tt  so  happens  that  men  do  confound  the  Gospel  with  its 
ministers ;  and  tlie  opinions  of  many  of  them  concerning  the 
Gospel  are  gathered  from  their  ohservation  of  the  efl'ects  pro¬ 
duced  by  those  who  preach  it.  We  know  how  easy  it  would 
be  to  show  the  effects  which  the  Gospel  ought  to  produce,  is 
intended  to  produce,  and,  in  hict,  has  produced.  'J'hat  argument 
we  hold  to  be  invulnerable.  It  is  supported  by  innumerable 
vouchers.  Yet  what  men  ask  for  is  present  proof.  They  say 
to  the  modern  preacher,  here  in  England  for  examj)le— you  teil 
us  in  glowing  terms  what  your  Gospel  is,  and  what  it  1ms  done. 
We  speak  to  you,  then,  as  a])reaclier  of  this  Gospel,  what  are 
T/ew  doing?  Show  us  your  power.  Give  us  some  intelligible 
sign  that  your  work  is  the  good  work  you  say  it  is.  The 
machinist  puts  his  hand  on  the  engines  he  has  made.  The 
farmer  takes  us  through  his  fields  that  we  may  see  his  crops. 
The  physician  shows  us  the  cures  he  has  wrought.  You  say 
your  calling  is  higher  than  any  of  these,  lie  it  so.  We  are 
working  men,  living  in  a  working  country,  and  a  working  age. 
liCt  us  see  the  work  that  you  are  working. — There  are,  cer¬ 
tainly,  many  ways  of  meeting  such  ])ractical  inquiries,  or 
matter-of-fact  objectors.  There  are  many  things  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  this  case,  which  they  are  likely  enough  to  overlook  ; 
such,  for  examj)le,  as  the  freedom  of  human  agency,  which 
limits  the  acting  of  one  created  mind  upon  another;  still 
preachers,  we  humbly  suggest,  should  lay  it  well  to  heart,  that 
whatever  power  there  can  be  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gosjiel 
they  must  strive  to  have,  that  the  Gosjiel  which  they  jireaeh 
may  not  be  despised,  the  Saviour  wliom  they  serve  not  dis¬ 
honoured,  through  the  weakness  with  which  any  of  them 
preach. 

Then,  ichat  are  the  elements  oi-  power  in  the  pulpit  ? 
The  primary  clement  most  obviously  lies  in  the  depths  of 
the  preacher's  own  spirit.  lla])])ily,  the  time  is  rapidly  jiassing 
away  in  which  the  clerical  functionary  could  wrap  himself  in 
the  mystery  of  official  sanctity.  I'hat  ‘sham’  is  jiretty  well 
exposed.  It  is  generally  felt  that  a  man  who  ])reaehcs  the 
Gospel  should  be  exemplary  ;  that  whatever  elsii  he  is,  he  must 
be  a  good  man.  Though  superstition  still  lingers  around,  and 
sometimes  tvithin  the  ])recincts  of  the  churches,  and  though 
everybody  sees  how  men  are  in  a  great  degree  affected  by 
mere  power  of  mind,  and  by  fascination  of  manner  in  a 
preacher,  we  are  bold  to  say,  there  is  no  real  power  in  what 
is  preached,  unless  it  proceeds,  or  is  believed  to  proceed, 
from  one  whose  character  is  the  exjiression  of  wliat  he 
])reaches.  Most  persons  have  contrasted  the  feebleness  with 
which  ])reachcrs  of  great  intellect  have  preached  the  gospel 
N.  S.— VOL.  IV.  3  l) 
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with  the  almost  unaccountable — not  quite  unaccountable — hold 
on  the  popular  mind  secured  by  others,  greatly  their  inferiors 
in  every  respect  hut  this.  The  power  of  such  men  in  their 
preaching  deserves  more  study  than  it  has  yet  received, 
though  our  space  forbids  our  enlarging  on  it  as  wc  wish.  But 
here,  in  fact,  are  three  distinct,  yet  harmonious,  elements  of 
Pulpit  Power.  First,  there  is  the  strong  influence  on  the 
preacher's  mind  of  all  the  considerations  which  deepen,  while 
preaching,  his  sense  of  the  weightiness  of  what  he  savs: 
giving  a  vividness  to  his  apprehensions  which  no  logic  coidd 
create,  no  rhetoric  express.  Secondly,  there  is  the  prepa- 
ration  which  the  knowledge  of  the  preacher’s  consistent 
piety  imparts  to  those  who  hear  him  :  disarming  many  of  their 
prejudices,  and  even  prepossessing  them  in  favour  of  llis  object. 
And  thirdly,  as  we  understand  the  matter,  there  is  a  congruihj 
between  the  mind  of  a  good  man  and  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  preacher’s  heart  —  the  same  heavenly  Power 
which  comes  into  the  hearer’s  heart,  making  the  Gospel 
w’hich  is  preached,  and  which  he  believes,  ‘the  power  of  God' 
to  his  salvation.  If  we  have  not  expressed  ourselves  too 
briefly  to  be  understood,  we  have  here  exhibited  a  threefold 
manifestation  of  the  Law  of  Sympathy  : — sympathy  between 
the  preacher  and  the  truth  ;  that  is  power : — sympathy  between 
the  preacher  and  the  hearer ;  that  is  power : — sympathy  between 
the  spirit  of  the  preacher,  and  the  spirit  of  God ; — that  is  power. 

There  is  great  power  in  a  preacher’s  fully  believing,  at  the 
time,  everything  he  says.  Very  w’orthy  of  remark  is  the 
power  of  a  believing  mind,  irrespectively  even  of  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  belief,  but  especially  wdicn  what  is  so  believed  is 
the  truth  of  God.  We  may  be  j)erinitted  to  remind  some 
preachers  that  there  are  li?ies  of  study  which,  by  making  men 
familiar  with  the  difficulties  into  which  everg  truth  may  be 
pushed,  have  taken  away  the  sharp,  robust  belief  which  is  of 
the  highest  worth  in  j)reaching.  We  do  not  regret  the  habit 
of  investigating  every  ))rinciple,  of  privatclg  exploring  the 
depths  of  everything  relating  to  the  Gospel,  of  grasping  the 
remotest  difficulties  which  the  keenest  spirit  can  detect  in  either 
the  proofs  or  the  doctrines  of  our  faith.  Neither  do  w  e  affirm 
that  preachers  are  to  speak  to  men  as  though  no  such  difli- 
cultics  existed,  or  as  though  they  knew  them  not.  But  there 
is  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  difficulties  a  suhjectirc  injirmity 
not  apt  to  be  suspected.  We  sometimes  are  pained  to  witness 
a  hesitancy,  a  W’ant  of  speaking  out,  which  makes  it  quite  im¬ 
possible  that  a  man’s  preaching  should  have  power.  Give  us,  we 
say,  the  preacher  who  knows  w’hat  is  plain,  what  is  proved,  what 
is  vital ;  who  can  separate  this  from  things  perplexed,  doubtful, 
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or  comparatively  unimportant ;  and  who  so  heartily  believes  his 
own  preaching  that  every  one  who  hears  him  knows  that  he 
believes  it  for  sufEcient  reasons.  Xhis  is  the  power  of*  a 
believingmind-— of  a  discerning  mind — of  an  honorable  mind — 
of  a  mind  that  is,  and  knows  itselt  to  be,  and  proves  itself  to  bo 
full  of  TRUTH.  Our  clerical  readers  need  not  be  told,  yet  they 
may  seasonably  be  reminded,  how  exclusively  the  Cliristian  reli¬ 
gion  is  an  affair  of  faith.  The  preacher  has  to  do  with  ‘  things 
not  seen;’  with  principles  that  go  down  into  depths  which 
human  intelligence  has  not  fathomed ;  with  revcalings  of  the 
past,  the  present,  and  future,  which  carry  him  far  beyond  the 
range  of  man’s  experience ;  and,  if  he  would  s])cak  of  these 
things  with  power,  he  must  speak  of  them  with  full  belief.  He 
is,  also,  to  believe  the  promise  that  he  shall  not  ])reach  these 
truths  in  vain,  so  long  as  he  preaches  them  undoubtingly  as  the 
truths  of  God.  But  to  do  this  is  not  so  easy  as  might  be  sup¬ 
posed.  To  do  this,  our  ))reacher  must  be  a  man  of  deep 
thought — consistent  and  well-balanced  thought — thought  in  the 
silence  of  his  chamber,  in  the  recesses,  ns  it  were,  of  the  temple, 
under  the  lights  of  Calvary  and  the  inspirations  of  Pentecost, 
and  amid  the  calm  contemplation  of  ‘  eternal  judgment.* 

Even  these  grand  elements  of  pulpit  power  will  not  be  skil¬ 
fully  wielded  unless  the  preacher  knows  the  minds  with  which  he 
has  to  deal.  All  power  is  relative  to  the  object  in  which  the 
effects  aimed  at  are  to  be  produced.  'Jdie  object  on  which  the 
preacher  works  is  the  human  mind.  Inhere  arc  universal  pro¬ 
perties  of  our  moral  nature  with  which  all  preachers  have  to  do. 
Those  are  the  greatest  preachers  who  keep  these  common  fea¬ 
tures  of  humanity  in  view,  to  whatever  audience  they  ))reach  ; 
and  hence  there  are  sermons  which,  ordinarily  speaking,  j)ro- 
duce  nearly  the  same  effects  at  all  seasons,  in  all  ])laccs.  Yet 
the  modifications  resulting  from  time,  ])lace,  and  varieties  of  age, 
culture,  and  employment  are  so  many  and  so  great,  that  for  a 
preacher  to  neglect  them  would  be  to  d(*prive  himself  of  more 
than  half  his  power.  We  are  almost  ashamed  to  have  to  ])ut  into 
words  so  simple  a  truism  as — that  it  is  in  the  separate  minds  of 
individuals  that  the  preacher’s  power  is  felt.  If  there  is  no  one 
hearer  that  feels  the  power,  feels  it  as  though  the  ]>reaclicr  had 
been  preaching  to  him  alone,  then,  however  large  the  audience, 
the  preaching  has  not  been  ‘  with  pow'cr.’  1  he  methods  of  study¬ 
ing  human  nature  are  many,  and  there  arc  consequently  many 
modes  of  dealing  with  that  nature  ;  but,  as  the  preacher  has  to 
do  with  men  under  an  aspect  peculiar  to  his  vocation,  his  ])ropcr 
course  is  to  studv  the  whole  case  in  the  Bible,  in  his  heart,  in 
the  recorded  experience  of  other  preachers,  and  in  those  facts 
connected  with  the  ministry  which  constitute  his  own.  lo 
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degrade  the  pulpit  by  making  it  a  stage  whereon  he  acts  the 
censor,  the  satirist,  the  assailant  of  men’s  mistakes  and  fiiults, 
would  be  to  prove  himself  too  w’eak  a  man  for  any  public  sta¬ 
tion,  and  too  much  wanting  in  delicacy,  dignity,  and  benevo¬ 
lence,  to  be  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  But  there  is  a  happy 
art  learned  by  the  love  of  truth  and  the  love  of  souls,  of  making 
men  rebuke  their  own  errors  by  the  truths  they  are  taught,  and 
condemn  their  own  sins  by  the  laws  to  which  they  listen.  And, 
remembering  the  sad  variety  of  sorrow  that  lies  in  the  midst  of 
every  congregation,  the  good  preacher  would  grieve  to  send  one 
stricken  heart  away  without  the  comfort  for  which  so  many  look 
to  him  as  the  minister  of  that  Saviour  who  binds  up  the  broken 
spirit,  dries  the  mourner’s  tears,  and  bids  the  contrite  go  in 
peace.  This  pulpit  power  is  one  which  w’ounds,  but  wounds 
that  it  may  heal ;  makes  men  tremble  that  they  may  come  to 
the  Cross  for  safety,  and  find  their  resting-place  in  the  bosom 
of  God. 

Not  a  little  of  the  power  of  the  pulpit  resides  in  the  })reacher’s 
Christian  manliness  and  moral  intrepidity.  To  no  human  agent 
is  the  dignity  of  the  conscience  of  more  value  than  to  him.  Since 
his  work  consists,  mainly,  in  dealing  with  the  consciences  of 
liis  hearers,  his  own  conscience  should  often  suggest  what  to 
say :  his  conscience  is  to  act,  by  moral  sympathy,  on  theirs. 
Many  of  his  sayings,  whether  in  the  desk  or  privately,  are  likely 
to  fall  obliquely — as  from  an  angle  or  by  a  side-light — on  some 
of  the  unexplained  associations  of  thought,  by  which  the  secrets 
of  the  soul  are  laid  bare  to  itself;  yet  as  he  aims  in  his  preach¬ 
ing  to  rouse  the  conscience  that  sleeps,  to  guide  it  when  ))er- 
plexed,  and  to  soothe  it  when  in  trouble,  it  becomes  to  him 
of  infinite  moment  that  his  ability  to  do  this  should  be  fresli 
and  healthy.  So  it  will  be  as  long  as  he  holds  fast  his  in¬ 
tegrity,  wisely  cultivating  his  love  of  what  is  right  because  it  is 
right;  maintaining  the  undisputed  authority  of  God  within  liis 
own  breast ;  never  slighting  his  own  convictions ;  and,  as  one 
going  calmly  to  that  tribunal  where  Supreme  Righteousness 
])resides,  exercising  himself  to  have  a  conscience  void  of  offence 
towards  God  and  towards  man.  Let  him  be  only  sure  that  the 
verdict  of  his  judgment  in  moral  questions  is  the  judgment  of 
God,  and  let  him  unswervingly  act  on  that  judgment, — no  fear 
will  make  him  falter  in  his  speech  or  shrink  from  duty,  though 
his  earthly  all  may  seem  to  be  cast  upon  the  hazard.  How 
much  of //j/5  power  there  w’as  in  the  preaching  of  Jesus!  He 
was  an  incarnate  conscience  :  His  thoughts,  words,  life, 
death,  were  the  perfection  of  the  moral  sublime.  He  ‘  loved 
righteousness,  and  hated  iniquity.’ 

The  preacher  has  to  ‘  commend  himself  to  every  man’s  con- 
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science  in  the  sight  of  God,  by  the  manifestation  of  the  truth.* 
This  manly  intrepidity  does  not  show  itself  in  audacity,  arro¬ 
gance,  or  recklessness — %ults,  too  often  mistaken  for  it— but 
in  boldly  denouncing  every  form  and  disguise  of  sin;  clearly 
expounding  truth  even  when  most  unwelcome ;  patiently  up¬ 
holding  principles  which  do  not  happen  to  be  popular ;  faith¬ 
fully  inculcating  the  duties  which  are  most  neglected;  and 
doing  all  this  with  the  modesty  of  a  fallible  mortal,  with  the 
meekness  of  wisdom,  and  with  most  transparent  charity. 

It  would  be  a  criminal  omission  to  forget  that  the  power  of 
the  Christian  pulpit  is,  pre-eminently,  the  power  of  love.  We 
can  scarcely  recommend  the  morbid  sentiment  which  is  some¬ 
times  substituted  for  the  intelligent  compassion  of  the  Gospel. 
At  the  same  time,  we  call  to  mind  the  im])ortant  fact — that  men 
endowed  with  the  largest  compass  of  intellect  have  exhibited,  on 
proper  occasions,  the  deepest  tenderness.  The  preacher  who 
made  a  Homan  magistrate  tremble,  and  whom  the  tears  of  loving 
friends  could  not  move  from  his  purpose,  though  he  con¬ 
fessed  that  they  could  ‘  break  his  heart,’  was  yet  as  gentle  as  a 
mother,  pouring  forth  his  manly  pathos  as  he  besought  sinners 
to  be  reconciled  to  God.  There  is  ample  w’arrant,  we  think, 
for  yearning  importunity,  for  the  vehemence  of  impassioned 
affection,  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

Without  overlooking  the  danger,  on  one  side,  of  too  far 
separating,  and,  on  the  other,  of  seeming  to  identify,  the  human 
and  the  divine  power,  the  preacher  may  attain  to  that  enlightened 
reliance  oiCthe  grace  of  God, ’which  is  as  remote  from  fanaticism 
as  it  is  from  presumption.  He  whose  *  word  was  with  power,'  had 
been  ‘anointed  by  the  Holy  Ghost.’  The  success  of  the  evan¬ 
gelic  mission,  in  its  morning  freshness,  is  unequivocally  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  ‘  hand  of  the  l^ord’  ‘  with'  the  preachers,  opening 
the  hearts  of  their  hearers.  In  proportion  as  preachers  in 
following  times  have  fully  believed  this,  seeking  it  by  prayer, 
trusting  to  it  while  speaking,  and  gratefully  celebrating  it  as 
the  efficient  cause  of  all  the  good  they  did,  their  preaching  has 
been  mighty.  Never  can  the  modern  ])reacher  reason  too  closely 
on  the  utter  impotence  of  his  work,  as  one  of  moral  suasion, 
addressed  to  men  who  have  not  the  living  principle  of  love  to 
God  and  to  truth.  Never  can  he  feel  too  keenly  the  manifest  dis¬ 
proportion  of  his  best  doings  to  the  end  he  has  before  him.  It 
is  not  ])ossible  that  he  should  be  too  consciously  dependent  on 
the  Spirit  of  God ;  and,  for  this  reason,  he  cannot  pray  with  too 
much  trustfulness  or  fervour  tor  that  power  without  which  his 
ablest  performances  are  but  as  the  whispering  ot  a  child  among 
the  sepulchres  of  the  dead. 

How  is  this  Pulpit  Power  to  be  acquired  r 
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Let  the  preacher  aim  at  growing  holiness  by  constant  devout- 
ness,  llis  position  is  eminently  favourable  to  the  culture  of 
this  primary  requirement.  He  who  performs  a  ceremony  needs 
but  the  giacefnl  acting  which  the  frequent  celebration  brings 
with  it.  The  didactic  exposition  of  truth,  or  its  argumentative 
defence,  trains  the  teacher  to  accuracy,  and  the  reasoner  to 
vigour.  Thus,  the  endeavour  to  win  men  from  evil  to  good 
re-acts  on  a  man’s  own  spirit.  But  no  man  makes  such 
endeavour  if  he  is  not  honestly  devoted  to  God.  The  priest 
could  disable  himself  for  the  genuflexions  and  cadences  of  a 
bodily  adoration.  The  teacher  might  so  weaken  his  intellect 
as  to  be  unfit  for  explaining  or  defending  truth.  So  may  the 
preacher  lack  that  elemental  power  in  preaching  which  comes 
from  the  entire  absorption  of  the  soul  in  religious  thoughts  and 
spiritual  aims.  For  his  own  sake,  it  behoves  him  to  resist 
stoutly  the  temptation  to  modes  of  thinking  which  he  finds 
to  have  the  effect  of  deadening  his  devotion,  by  drawing 
him  from  the  things  on  which  the  heart  of  Christ  was  set:  for 
if  such  temptation  be  yielded  to,  no  matter  what  he  would  be, 
he  would  not  have  powxr  in  the  pulpit.  For  the  sake  of  others, 
even  more  than  for  his  own,  let  him  be  jealous  of  himself.  He 
should  be  like  the  cherubim  in  Ezekiel’s  vision, — ‘  full  of  eyes 
xcithiuy  as  well  as  ‘full  of  eyes  without  f  the  whole  surface  of  his 
being  a  retina  of  delicate  fibres,  shrinking  from  every  touch, 
recoiling  from  every  approach  of  evil.  Holiness  is  not  a 
mystic  quality,  gliding  into  the  soul  whether  men  wake  or 
sleep;  not  a  routine  of  words  and  deeds  belonging  to  a  sacred 
office;  it  is  not  a  periodical  impulse,  to  which  one  is  to  be 
wound  up  at  stated  seasons,  to  act  spasmodically  in  ajipointed 
places;  it  is  not  a  look,  a  tone,  a  gesture,  a  demeanour;  it  is 
not  the  portentous  gravity  that  hangs  like  a  thunder-cloud 
near  the  sunny  landscapes  where  the  merry  heart  lifts  its  vojee 
in  songs ;  it  is  not  the  coarse  garment  of  the  ascetic,  nor  the 
scowl  of  the  cynic,  not  the  sour  visage,  nor  the  harsh  murmur  of 
the  censorious;  it  is  neither  the  trick  of  artifice,  nor  the  uniform 
of  imposture,  neither  the  mummery  of  superstition,  nor  the 
arrogance  of  bigotry.  Holiness — in  God — is  the  ineflkble  Har¬ 
mony  of  all  the  asjiects  of  His  one  glorious  nature.  Holiness — 
in  creatures  who  have  fallen — is  the  steep  ascent  which  begins  in 
sorrow*,  climbing  with  hard  steps  and  slow"  to  that  pureness  in 
which  the  instincts  arc  guided  by  reason,  listening  to  the  voice 
of  God,  and  doing  His  w  ill  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven.  The 
holy  man  is  he  who  is  led  by  the  divine  Spirit  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  own  spirit  in  the  spontaneous  yielding  of  his  har¬ 
monized  self  to  God.  This  can  no  more  be  imitated  than  super¬ 
seded.  Some  of  its  outward  showings  may,  indeed,  be  copied; 


yet  the  copy  must  he  essentially  defective.  Xhere  are  trees 
wrought  in  iron  or  silver  —  they  yield  no  fruit.  Flowers 
there  are  in  silk  and  other  tissues — they  breathe  no  odour. 
There  are  fru  its  of  varied  hues  in  wax — they  have  no  taste. 
Tlierc  are  birds,  and  men,  rivers  and  landscapes,  exfinisitely 
painted,  or  done  in  cunning  carved-work — they  have  no  mo- 
lion,  no  life.  So  are  these  apj)carances  of  holiness, — shapes 
of  godliness  without  the  power.  Now  it  is  the  realitv,  not  the 
show — the  substance,  not  the  figure,  which  we  regard  as  holi¬ 
ness;  and  this  can  be  ensured  to  the  preacher  in  no  other 
way  than  by  devout  vigils.  The  common  creed  of  (-hristendom 
acknowledges  that  God  is  everywhere.  I’o  feel  that  this  is  true, 
not  in  sudden  starts,  but  as  the  habitual  consciousness,  is,  before 
all  things,  what  the  preacher  should  be  sure  of:  for  in  that 
Presence  he  dare  not  sin — cannot  doubt — will  not  fear ;  every 
spot  is  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  every  moment  a 
golden  grain  of  sabbath;  every  pulse,  homage;  every  thought, 
incense;  every  word,  worshij);  every  deed,  sacrifice.  Such  a 
life  is  on  the  verge  of  heaven.  There  is  in  it  a  simplicity  which 
cannot  be  put  into  w’ords ;  a  transparency  through  which  the 
heart  is  seen  as  in  a  crystal  vase, — a  magnetism  that  touches  the 
springs  of  action,  at  one  moment,  in  a  thousand  souls, — a 
power,  compared  with  which,  all  other  human  energies  are 
w^eakness.  The  preacher  who  thus  walks  humbly  with  his  God 
is  ever  clothed  in  the  majesty  of  a  silent  Gospel;  and  when  ho 
speaks,  it  is  as  natural  as  the  law  that  shapes  the  dew  and 
forks  the  lightning,  that  his  w’ord  should  be  with  pow'er. 

The  preacher’s  faith  should  be  nourished  by  sclf-disci])linc, 
the  true  It  may  be  that  his  belief  as  a  (Miristian  is 

hereditary — an  inheritance  which  it  were  monstrously  j)rodigal 
to  throw  away,  fearfully  profane  to  (les])isc.  Yet  his  personal 
holding  of  these  truths  has  become  the  act  of  reason — it  is  his 
own  ])roper  faith.  If  it  now'  appeared  to  him,  in  his  maturity, 
that  there  is  higher  reason  for  repudiating  these  traditionary 
holdings  than  for  cleaving  to  them,  he  w’onhl  make  up  his  mind, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  tear  them  up  by  the  roots  if  he  could.  Hut 
he  has  become  a  witness  for  the  Gospel,  and  its  champion. 
His  call  to  propagate  it  is  imperative.  It  is  the  seat  of  his 
strength — the  glory  of  his  life.  He  docs  not  undertake,  as  a 
hireling  for  a  morsel  of  bread,  to  n])hold  the  creed  of  others  ;  he 
docs  engage  to  make  known  what  he  believes  to  be  taught  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  He  rejoices  that  other  men  have  been  anointed 
with  the  same  ‘  anointing  which  tcacheth  us  all  things,’  and 
that  they,  like  him,  have  the  witness  in  themselves.  He  would 
sound  out  the  truth  with  the  clearness  of  a  bell. 

There  is  a  general  law  of  persistence,  on  which  men  rely  for 
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expecting  to  find  a  preacher  going  on  in  the  same  direction  to 
the  end  of  life  ;  but  we  have  witnessed  changes  in  this  class  of 
men,  and  we  trace  some  tendencies  in  several  quarters,  >vhich 
forbid  our  leaning  blindly  on  this  law  of  human  persistency.  We 
perceive,  also,  that  there  are  other  laws  of  human  action  by 
which  this  law  is  sometimes  countervailed.  We  are  not  now 
complaining  of  either  the  general  law — though  it  stereotypes 
mucii  untruth — nor  of  the  exceptional  laws — though  they  may 
generate  grave  errors;  but,  looking  at  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  as  a  great  practical  work  for  man’s  highest  weal,  w’e  are 
concerned  to  see  men  engaged  in  it  who  are  neither  bigots  nor 
changelings  ;  who  have  fixity  of  rudimental  belief  with  freedom 
of  expansive  thought;  who  can  utter  the  ancient  ^saying'  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  speech  of  our  day,  rather  than  in  that  of  half  a 
century  ago,  acting  in  this  respect  like  Jesus  and  the  apostles, 
and  the  old  prophets  before  them ;  speaking  not  the  words  con¬ 
secrated  by  churches,  but  in  those  of  shops  and  markets,  of  men 
around  them  in  the  halls  of  popular  science,  in  the  jury-box,  on 
the  hustings,  at  the  gatherings  of  free  citizens,  and  in  the  debates 
of  Parliament.  The  power  of  a  believing  mind,  to  which  we 
have  referred,  requires  the  preacher’s  acquaintance  with  tlie 
truths  of  the  Gospel  to  be  intimate,  as  they  are  found,  not  in 
human  ‘  composures,’  but  in  ‘  the  divine  instrument,’  so  that  men 
feel  that  he  is  speaking  to  them  fairly  in  a  way  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  and  that,  though  he  may  not  always  be  arguing  as 
against  opponents,  he  makes  it  clear  to  them  that  he  couldy  and 
does^  on  fit  occasions.  The  strongest  make  least  show  of  strength. 
Faith  is  a  tranquil  power.  What  we  venture  to  recommend  is 
that  spiritual  askesis — self-discipline  of  all  the  faculties — which 
imparts  to  the  preacher’s  faith  the  property  of  being  imperturb¬ 
able,  not  because  he  dares  not  think,  but  because  he  has  thought 
— not  because  he  takes  for  granted  that  other  men  are  to  be 
trusted  who  tell  him  that  the  foundation  is  all  rights  but  because 
he  knows  this  for  himself,  whether  men  tell  him  so  or  not,  and 
that  he  is  sure  what  he  preaches  is  true,  even  though  the  wdiole 
world  were  laughing  him  to  scorn  for  saying  so.  So  Luther 
preached  that  a  man  who  has  sinned  can  be  set  right  with  the 
righteous  God  by  trusting  in  Christ.  Thus  Baxter  warned. 
Thus  Whitfield  pleaded.  Thus  Chalmers  reasoned.  Thus 
tlmndcred  Mason  in  New  York.  Thus  Hall  poured  out  the 
affluence  of  his  learning,  and  the  creations  of  his  genius, 
in  a  kindling  stream  of  golden  sentences.  .  These  were 
men  of  power.  In  their  faith  there  was  no  staggering;  in 
their  words  no  faltering;  in  their  ministry  no  weakness. 
Luther  was  a  tower  of  strength,  because  his  whole  ‘  trust’ 
was  in  the  Lord.  Baxter  was  a  burning  flame,  because 
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he  lived  hard  by  the  mercy-seat,  whereon  the  glory  dwelt 
between  the  cherubim.  Whitfield  was  ‘the  voice  of  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness,*  because,  like  John,  his  cry  was, — ‘  Behold 
the  Jjamb  of  Ood  !  Ohaliucrs  foamed  like  a  cataract,  because 
the  deep  rapids  came  rushing  down  upon  him  from  the  ever¬ 
lasting  mountains.  IlalFs  w^ords  were  molten  in  the  furnace 
where  his  faith  w’as  tried  with  fire.  These  were  great  preachers 
because  they  were  strong  believers ;  and  tlicy  were  strong  be¬ 
lievers  because  they  loved  the  truth,  kept  their  hearts  with  all 
diligence,  and  walked  in  the  light  of  heaven.  There  is  no  age 
in  which  such  preachers  would  not  have  power.  Men  ga/.e  on 
their  effigies  as  though  they  were  of  an  order  different  to  them¬ 
selves.  Noble,  truly,  w’as  the  mould  in  which  their  Maker  cast 
them  ;  but  the  mould  is  not  broken.  Rare,  indeed,  were  the 
stores  that  filled  these  golden  vessels ;  but  the  mines  whence 
they  w  ere  digged  arc  not  worked  out.  Let  the  preacher  press 
into  that  mould.  Let  him  delve  in  those  rocks.  Jjct  him  be 
no  man’s  copy.  Let  him  be  himself  original — not  in  oddity  or 
extravagance — the  least  original  of  all  absurd  impertinences 
— but  in  simplicity,  and  independence,  and  naturalness. 

Finally,  let  him  who  would  have  power  in  preaching  turn  all 
his  reading  and  observation  to  account  in  the  study  of  men. 
II is  reading  is  of  small  use  if  it  help  him  not  here.  By  a 
sort  of  intellectual  chemistry  he  can  analyze  and  ajiply  the 
properties  of  any  writer  on  any  subject  in  history,  biograjihy, 
in  controversies  of  every  kind,  in  voyages,  travels,  science  ;  in 
poetry,  like  that  of  Shakespere,  Byron,  and  Goethe;  in 
romances,  such  as  those  of  Scott,  Buhver,  Dickens,  and  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe :  in  them  all  he  sees,  as  in  a  ptumtasmagoria, 
the  movements  of  life  opening  to  the  glance  of  genius;  while  in 
the  Bible — his  book  of  books — man  is  revealed  in  his  secret 
thoughts  by  the  unfailing  light  of  God. 

His  observation  needs  not  travel  over  a  wide  surface.  In  the 
quietudes  of  rural  life,  and  in  the  busy  hives  of  industry,  the 
human  heart  has  only  coverings  of  gauze  to  him  w’hosc  eyes 
are  ojiened.  The  preacher  is  to  look  at  the  population,  not  as 
skilled  in  many  crafts,  or  as  frequenting  this  church,  and  that 
chapel,  or  aliens  from  both, — but  as  men,  women,  and  children, 
making  one  another  what  they  are,  and  what  they  will  be.  Let 
him  strike  into  the  ])ith  of  that  humanity  which  is  essentially 
alike  in  all,  and  catch  the  ‘  pressure’  which  the  way  in  which 
they  live  has  stamped  on  each.  The  preacher’s  mission  is  to 
the  many,  to  ‘the  common  people.’  He  must  know  how  to 
preach  to  the  common  people.  They  do  not  want  him  to 
be  disrespectful  to  himself,  or  rude  to  them.  J  hey  look  in 
him  for  the  polish  of  education.  In  the  depth  of  their  hearts 
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they  look  up  to  him ;  because  they  know  that,  in  religious 
things,  at  least,  he  is  wiser  than  themselves,  and  without  any 
airs  of  comlescensioTiy  is  working  for  their  good,  both  in  this 
world  and  in  the  next. 

It  is  not  easy  to  judge  how  much  our  preachers  have  of  this 
element  of  Pulpit  Power ;  but  we  would  respectfully  advise  each 
of  them  to  ‘covet’  it  ‘earnestly’  as  one  of  the  ‘best  gifts.’ 
Among  the  working  people  of  England,  the  modem  preacher 
will  find  some  stem  principles,  stout  prejudices,  pithy  sayings, 
large  capacities  of  action,  some  fine  specimens  of  muscular 
Christianity,  and,  now  and  then,  a  bold  bad  man,  who  will 
put  his  knowledge,  ingenuity,  and  self-control  to  beneficial 
tests.  Therefore,  he  must  be  a  man  himself,  in  his  thoughts, 
in  his  life,  in  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  in  his  way  of  saying 
what  he  thinks. 

He  who  has  might  of  the  genuine  sort,  and  who  preaches 
‘  with  his  might,’  will  be  a  living  illustration  of  ‘  the  Theory  of 
an  Evangelical  Ministry,’  and  his  pulpit  will  be — a  throne  of 
POWER.  Happy  he  who  fills  that  throne,  and  happy  they  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded ! 


lltDirm  nf  tjit 


We  have  at  length  arrived  at  ‘the  beginning  of  the  end,’  and  a 
more  singular  or  instructive  spectacle  than  is  now  exhibited  was  never 
seen  in  any  political  arena.  When  the  present  government  took 
office,  in  the  spring  of  bust  year,  a  shout  of  triumph  w^as  heard  from  the 
protectionist  ranks.  There  was  the  utmost  exultation  throughout  the 
subordinates  of  the  party,  nor  were  the  leaders  without  hoi)e  that  their 
time  w’a.s  at  length  come.  They  had  w^aited  long,  and  had  labored 
diligently,  and  a  combination  of  favomble  circumstances  novv  placed 
in  their  hands  the  influence  and  emoluments  of  office.  The  opponents 
of  the  commercial  policy  of  184G  sprung  instantly  into  life  with 
renewed  hoj)e  and  energy.  The  w'eakness  and  divisions  of  the  whigs 
gave  them  another  opportunity  of  rallying  for  the  restoration  of  pro¬ 
tection. 

•  Lord  John  miserably  failed  in  the  advice  tendered  to  her  Majesty, 
in  February  last.  Acting  on  the  old  rule  of  party  tactics,  he 
sacrificed  national  interests  to  the  stereotyped  ideas  of  his  cla.ss.  Lord 
Derby  w^as  in  consequence  installed  in  power,  and  speedily  surroimded 
himself  with  associates  whose  only  claim  to  distinction,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  was  the  stolid  opposition  they  ha^l  maintained  to  the  liberal 
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tendencies  of  the  There  was  one  trifling  difficulty,  howeverj  but 
this  was  ailroitly  mastered.  A  large  majority  of  the  existing  iiarliamcnt 
was  adverse  to  any  change  in  the  commercial  jwlicy  inaugurated  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  To  this  jK)licy  the  new  premier  aud  his  associates  were 
known  to  be  hostile,  and  a  vote  of  ‘  no  confidence’  wtis,  therefore,  ap¬ 
prehended.  To  g^aard  against  such  a  vote,  rx)rd  Derby  early  announced 
that  he  would  take  the  sense  of  the  country  on  the  subject  of  free 
trade,  and  tliat  by  the  verdict  which  might  be  given  he  w^as  pre}>areii 
to  abide.  Free  tradei*s  w’ere  wise  in  accepting  this  pledge.  They 
could  afibrd  to  be  generous,  and  they  were  so.  Wo  need  not  now 
say  that  indications  of  insincerity  were  sjHiedily  visible  in  the  jiarlia- 
mentary  tactics  of  the  government.  They  did  tlieir  xitmost  to  defer 
the  dissolution,  and  spaixjd  no  ]>rofessions  to  iuMirc  the  electoral  sup¬ 
port  ot  the  various  interests  that  were  threatencnl  by  the  liljeral  spirit 
of  the  day.  The  Lindlords  and  the  clergy  were  their  sjKicial  hoj)e,  mid 
to  the  exjiectations  and  fears  of  these  classes  they  alternately  appealeiL 
The  dissolution,  however,  at  length  came.  A  genend  election  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  on  the  4th  the  new  House  met  for  the  disjiatch  of  business. 

Prior  to  this,  the  Anti-Com-Law  League  summoned  its  friends  to  a 
meeting  in  Manchester.  This  meeting  was  held  on  the  2nd,  and  con¬ 
stitutes,  in  tmth,  the  ojiening  of  the  campaign.  A  more  splendid 
gathering  was  never  witnesseil.  Two  thousand  seven  hundretl  tickets 
were  taken  uji  within  four  days,  and  more  tlian  three  thousand 
persons  were  ultimately  present.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  cor¬ 
rectly  stated  by  the  chainiian,  amid  much  cheenug,  to  be  ‘  tlie  imme¬ 
diate  st‘ttlement,  one  way  or  other,’  of  the  grt^^at  ([uestion  of  free  tmde. 

‘  We  want,’  said  Mr.  Cobden,  ‘  to  make  a  government  declaio  its 
opinions.’  One  would  have  imagined,  prior  to  Lord  Derby’s  govern¬ 
ment,  that  thei*e  could  be  little  trouble  in  doing  this.  It  lias  been 
the  reputed  chamcttu’istic  of  John  Bull  to  8|>eak  his  mind  plainly, 
whatever  it  might  be.  He  has  had  many  prejudices,  lias  tre<iuently 
been  obstinate  and  self-willed,  but  his  intentions  have  been  conuiionly 
avowed.  Men  have  calculated  on  his  sincerity,  whatever  they  might 
think  of  his  wisdom.  This  can  be  so  no  longer.  The  jiolicy  ol  the 
Derby- DLsi-aeli  cabinet  has  done  more  to  injure  the  repute  of  states¬ 
men,  and  to  lower  the  standai-d  of  public  morahty,  than  any  other  event 
in  our  times. 

The  tactics  of  the  ministry  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  estimating 
the  course  taken  by  the  ojiposition.  They  render  neceasary  what  might 
otherwi.se  be  inexjK'dieiit,  and  give  a  character  ot  true  wisilom  to  the 
measures  advocated  at  Manchester  by  Air.  (Jobden.  ‘  The  House  ol 
Commons,’  said  the  honorable  memlier  for  the  West  Riding,  ‘should 
call  uiHin  the  govennnent  to  avow  its  opinions,  becau.se  I  draw  a  very 
great  distinction  between  a  declaration  of  the  government  or  the  inti¬ 
mation — the  mystical  intimation — from  the  goveniment  that  they 
don’t  intend  at  present  to  interfere  with  free  trade,  and  an  avowal  of 
the  government  that  they  have  changed  their  opinions,  and  they  are 
honestly  in  favour  of  free  trade.  I  say  that,  having  nineteen-twentieths 
•of  the  population  of  this  country,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  Iloase  of 
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Commons,  in  favor  of  a  certain  policy,  our  constitutional  system  is  a 
farce  unless  you  can  have  a  government  in  harmony  with  that  majo¬ 
rity.’  ....  ‘I  think,  we  are  fairly  entitled  to  say  this — that  what¬ 
ever  else  the  men  may  be,  we  insist  u}X)n  having  a  fi'ee-trade  admi¬ 
nistration.  And  when  I  say  a  free-trade  administration,  I  mean  a 
body  of  men,  if  they  are  to  be  the  men  now  in  office,  who  shall  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  emphatically  repudiate  all  the  doctrines  they  have  been 
promulgating  in  their  past  lives  upon  this  great  question.  .  .  .  But  it 
must  be  emphatic.  They  must  say  that  free  trade  does  not  lower  wages ; 
they  must  say  that  free  trade  does  not  cause  a  drain  of  gold  from  this 
comitry ;  they  must  say  that  free  trade  has  not  thrown  land  out  of 
cultivation  in  this  country ;  they  must  say  that  the  land  of  this 
comitry  is  still  worth  something ;  and  they  must  say  that  wheat,  good 
wheat,  has  not  been  imported  into  this  countiy,  and  cannot  be,  at 
twenty-four  shillings  a  quarter.  These  are  a  few  of  the  things  they 
must  say,  when  they  said  the  veiy  opposite  before.  And  we  must  have 
no  accompaniment  about  “  compensation.”  ’ 

Mr.  Cobden  adverted  with  gi'eat  force  to  the  state  of  feeling  in  the 
agi'icultunil  districts,  as  rendering  a  distinct  and  emphatic  repudiation 
of  protection  necessaiy.  Nothing  short  of  this,  he  affiraied,  will  ever 
settle  the  question  there.  There  are  many  other  points  in  his  speech 
which  tempt  remark,  but  our  space  is  limited,  and  we  must  pass  on. 

The  Queen’s  sjieech  of  the  11th  contained,  of  course,  a  reference  to  the 
subject,  which,  however,  was  not  so  explicit  as  some  jounials  had  antici- 
})ated.  The  improved  condition  of  the  countiy,  and  ^  especially  of  the 
industrious  classes,’  was  admitted.  So  far  well ;  but  the  cloven  foot  is 
visible  in  the  shape  of  compensation  to  the  landed  interest.  This  is 
the  obvious  import  of  the  suggestion,  and  clearly  betokens  the  terms 
made  by  the  ministry  with  them  supporters.  As  a  whole,  the  para- 
gi*ai>h  is  justly  designatetl  by  Mr.  Villiers  *  as  an  unworthy  evasion  of 
the  whole  matter.’  It  is  marked  by  the  usual  reserve  of  the  ministry 
on  this  subject.  There  is  no  explicitness  in  it, — no  such  disclaimer  as, 
under  the  cfrcimistances  we  were  entitled  to  look  for,  from  Lord 
Derby’s  government.  The  honorable  member  for  Wolverhampton 
consecjuently  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  submit  a  motion  to  the 
House,  putting  the  question  of  free  trade  ‘  on  such  clear  and  intel¬ 
ligible  grounds,  that  at  least  their  fellow  countrjTnen  out  of  the  House 
should  be  left  in  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  oj)inion  of  parliament 
respecting  it.’  The  ministers  in  the  Commons  did  not  clear  up  the 
mystery.  Fixim  Mr.  Disraeli  this  was  not  expected,  but  from  some 
of  his  colleagues  it  might  have  been  looked  for.  There  was,  however, 
an  obrtous  difficulty  in  the  way.  Ministers  had  entered  office  as 
heads  of  the  protection  party.  They  had  agitated  for  years  on  be¬ 
half  of  ‘  native  industry.’  Their  strength  was  founded  on  a  supposed 
fidelity  to  the  principles  of  restricted  commerce,  and  they  may  well 
thei*efore  be  excused  for  want  of  explicitness,  when  surrendering  the 
cause  of  their  supjiorters.  They  wanted,  in  fact,  to  i)arr}'  the  attack 
of  opponents,  without  alarming  their  oivn  friends.  The  Home  Secre- 
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tiiiy,  indeed,  admit  toil  that  the  paragraph  in  the  royal  sj>eeeh  had 
been  framed,  with  a  view  to  prevent  an  amendment  from  being  moved 
on  either  side  of  the  House.  The  ci\ndor  of  the  avowal  was  in.stantly 
recognised,  but  the  honesty  of  the  jx)licy  ])ui*suetl,  no  mortal  out  of 
the  ministenal  circle  coidd  jwrceive.  The  language  of  the  Premier 
was  much  more  distinct  and  unhesitiiting  than  that  of  hi.s  colleagues. 
He  admitted  that  the  country,  *  by  a  very  large  and  very  undoubted 
majority,  had  decided  against  any  alteration  in  the  commercial  policy*^ 
ot  184G,  and  that  this  fact  carried  with  it  ‘the  whole  financial  |K)licy 
of  the  kingdom.’  ‘  On  the  part  of  myself  and  of  my  colleag\ies,*  said 
his  lordship,  ‘  I  bow  to  the  decision  of  the  country;  and,  liaving  so 
bowed,  I  declare,  on  their  j)ai’t  and  on  mine,  that  while  desirous  to 
the  utmost  of  our  jx)wer  to  mitigate  that  unavoidable  injury  which 
the  adoption  of  the  policy  to  which  1  refer  has  inflicte<l,  and  must 
inflict,  upon  im]>ortant  classes,  1  do  not  adopt  it  with  any  resen*e 
whatever.  I  adopt  it  fmnkly,  as  the  decision  of  the  country,  and 
honestly  and  fairly  I  am  i)repai*ed  to  carry  it  out  as  the  decision  of 
the  country.’ 

The  explicitness  of  this  language  might  seem  to  j>reclinle  the 
necessity  for  any  such  measure  as  that  of  which  !Mr.  Villici*s  liad 
given  notice.  Yet  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  the  statements  of  the 
Premier  must  be  viewed,  in  connexion  with  those  of  his  associates,  with 
his  own  recorded  opinions  on  many  eventful  occasions,  and  with  the 
tortuous  and  dishonest  policy  of  his  govenimeiit  from  its  first  acceasion 
to  power.  Taking  these  into  account,  we  cannot  but  an-ive  at  the 
conviction,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  Mr.  Villiers  ami  liis  friends  ta 
require  that  the  resjK)nse  of  the  country  to  the  appeal  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  be  recorded  in  the  votes  of  the  House,  more  esj>ocially 
after  the  ambiguous  and  most  unsatisfactory  reference  contained  in  the 
royal  speech.  The  thing  to  be  done  was,  to  settle  at  once,  and — so  far 
as  the  present  parliament  and  ministry  arc  concerned — fi)r  ever,  the 
litigated  question  of  free  trade.  On  this  one  point  Lord  Derby  had 
ap}>eiiled  to  the  constituencies.  To  his  a])i><jal  they  had  replied,  and 
the  parliamentary  free  traders  were  bfuind  to  sec  that  their  response 
was  recorded  in  plain  and  unmistakable  words.  This  was  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  which,  in  fact,  our  representatives  as.sc‘mble(l. 

The  great  debate  was  commenced,  on  the  23rd,  by  Mr.  Villiers,  who 
submitted  the  following  re.solutions,  in  pui-suance  of  notice : — 

‘  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  the  improved  comlition  of 
the  country,  and  particularly  of  the  industrious  clas.ses,  is  mainly  the 
result  of  recent  commercial  legislation,  and  especially  of  the  act  of 
184G,  which  established  the  (K‘e  admi;ssion  of  foreign  com,  and  that 
the  act  was  a  wise,  just,  and  beneficial  measure. 

‘  That  it  is  the  a|>inion  of  this  House  that  the  maintenance  and 
further  extension  of  the  ]X)licy  of  free  ti*ade,  as  opj)Osed  to  that  of  pro¬ 
tection,  will  best  enable  the  property  and  indu.st^  of  the  nation  to  bear 
the  burdens  to  which  they  are  expose<l,  and  will  most  contribute  to 
the  general  prosperity,  welfare,  and  contentment  of  the  i)eople. 
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‘  That  this  Hoiuc  is  ready  to  take  into  its  consideration  any  measures 
consistent  witli  the  principles  of  these  resolutions  wliich  may  be  laid 
before  it  by  her  Majesty’s  ministers.* 

On  Mr.  Villiers’s  speech  we  have  no  room  for  comment.  It  was  a 
favorable  specimen  of  English  jMirliamentary  eloquence,  destitute  on 
one  hand  of  the  brilliancy  and  sarcasm  and  personal  bitterness,- which 
form  the  ground-work  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  oratory;  but  distinguished,  on 
the  other,  by  clearness,  intimate  knowledge  of  his  subjeet,  earnest 
oou\dction  of  the  soundness  of  his  views,  thorough  sympathy  with  the 
welfare  of  all  classes  as  opposed  to  the  monoiX)ly  of  any  one,  distinct 
perception  of  the  hollowness  of  the  policy  contemplated  by  the 
government,  and  a  tact,  which  ability  and  experience  only  could  give, 
in  laying  bare  their  weakness  and  dishonesty.  ‘  I  hear  of  j>ersons,’ 
said  Mr.  Viliiers,  ‘  who  are  honestly  desirous  of  supporting  your  jx)licy, 
and  I  am  told  that  we  have  fi-amed  our  resolutions  purix>sely  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  conversion.  Give  us  some  information  that  they  are  honest 
converts,  and  that  they  adopt  our  views  of  commercial  policy,  and 
cei-tainly  they  shall  receive  all  forbearance  from  this  side  of  the  house. 
But  so  fai*  as  I  can  undei*sand,  the  converts  to  free  ti*ade,  if  converts  at 
all,  are  so  from  necessity.  You  have  dissolved  the  last  parliament, 
and  you  have  got  a  verdict  against  you,  and  you,  what  you  call,  bow 
to  the  verdict  of  the  country.  Certainly  I  must  say  that  a  more 
convenient  coui'se  for  a  painty  I  never  heard  of,  than  that  of  dis.solving 
pai'liament  to  obtain  a  verdict  from  public  opinion,  and  the  adoption 
of  such  a  phraseology  after.  One  cannot  but  be  amused  at  it.  To 
ust*  a  rather  vulgar  metaphor,  it  is  merely  “  heads  I  win,  tails  you 
lose.”  If  free  trade  is  successful  we  ‘‘bow”  to  the  verdict  of  the 
country,  but  at  all  events  we  remain  in.’ 

•  To  the  resolutions  of  the  honorable  member  for  Wolverhampton, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  the  following  amendment : — 

‘  That  tlus  House  acknowledges  with  satisfaction  that  the  cheapness  of 
provisions,  occasioneil  by  recent  legislation,  has  mainly  contributed  to 
improve  the  condition  and  increase  the  couifoi*ts  of  the  working 
classc's;  and  that  unrestricted  competition  having  been  adopted,  after 
due  deliberation,  as  the  principle  of  our  commercial  system,  this  house 
is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  unreservedly  to 
acUiere  to  that  policy  in  those  measures  of  financial  and  admin istiutive 
reform  which,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  they  may  deem 
it  their  duty  to  introduce.’  Such  an  amendment,  coming  from  such  a 
quai*ter,  is  a  notable  fact.  Could  Sir  Robert  I’eel  have  revisited  the 
scene  of  his  glory,  he  would  have  reaped  a  generous  revenge  in  the 
confession  thus  wrung  from  his  most  bitter  and  implacable  opponent. 
It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  recollection  of  the  fierce  diatribes  with 
which,  night  after  night,  that  eminent  statesman  was  assailed  by  Mr. 
Disraeli.  Every’  form  of  invective  was  atlopted,  the  lowest  passions  of 
iwuty  warfiU’e  were  invoked,  whatever  was  mean,  pusillanimous,  and 
bast%  was  fiercely  hurled  against  the  commercial  reformer,  and  yet  in 
1802  tliis  unscrupulous  assailant  is  reduced  to  the  humiliating  position 
— for  so  to  him  it  must  be — of  admitting  that  the  great  measure  of  Sir 
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I^l>6rt  I?66l  hits  coiitril)iit»oil  to  improve  tlie  condition  tind  incrcHdo 
tlie  comforts  of  the  working  clftsses.  mid  of  pledging  the  government 
to  wliicli  he  belongs  to  adhere  to  the  j^olicy  of  that  measure.  There 
is  one  striking  difierence,  however,  between  the  men,  and  it  caimot 
but  have  occurred  to  ^Ir.  Disraeli. 

When  Sir  Kobert  discardetl  protection,  he  did  it  oixuilj,  and  without 
reserve.  He  had  counteil  the  cost,  and  was  prepartnl  for  it.  Ifis 
resignation  of  ollice  was  therefore  instantly  tendered,  while  his  best  aid 
was  profieretl  to  his  political  op|>onents  in  emmicipating  commerce. 

Hr.  Disraeli,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  his  courst*  has  been  the 
reverse  of  this.  He  was  ])ix)tectionist  so  long  as  thci'e  was  a  chance 
of  its  triumph^  and  now  tliat  its  defeat  is  certain,  he  is  equally  pre¬ 
pared  to  carry  out  fi*ee  tirade.  Anything  more  discrwlitable,  luiy- 
thing  more  ilishonest  than  this,  has  never  lioen  exhibited  in  the  histoiyr 
of  our  country.  There  is,  however,  one  consolation  in  it.  The  cause 
of  protection  must  indeed  be  hopeless,  when  such  a  man,  with  .such 
recent  antecedents,  thus  discards  its  advocacy.  We  hail  the  fact  im¬ 
plied  in  Mr.  Disraeli’s  amendment,  at  the  same  time  that  we  mistrust 
tlie  .spirit  which  dictated  it : — 

- ‘  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes.’ 

!Mr.  Disraeli’s  speech  was  in  keeping  with  his  amendment.  Having 
made  up  his  mind  to  the  latter,  he  i*e.solved  to  go  ‘  thorough,’  as  old 
Laud  plimsed  it,  in  the  former.  We  weix)  prejnuvd  for  much,  but  w’c 
confess  that  our  exjiectations  fell  far  short  of  the  reality.  The  whole 
history  of  jiarliament  aflbrds  no  parallel.  The  late  Daniel  OKJonnell 
sometimes  startleil  us  by  the  audacity  of  his  a.ssertion.s,  but  never  did 
the  Irish  orator,  in  his  wildest  mood,  eipial  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  on  the  23rd.  If  Mr.  Di.sraeli  is  to  be  believed,  the  protectionist  j>ai*ty 
has  been  amongst  the  mildest,  most  scnipulous,  self-.siicriticing  of  politick 
associations.  Their  freedom  from  animosity  and  partizanship  has  been 
eipialled  by  their  benevolence  only.  ‘  The  jirst  and  most  consideraLle 
ground’  of  their  opi>ositiou  to  fret'  trade — such,  gentle  reader,  is  the 
as.surance  of  Mr.  J>isi*aeli — ‘  was,  that  it  wouhl  injure  tM  hUerfMs  of 
luboni\  Credat  Jmhvits!  We  will  not  say  what  we  thought  on 
reading  these  words.  We  should  be  deemed  discourteous  did  we  do 
.so.  We  may,  however,  add  that  some  honorable  members  on  the 
ministerial  side  of  the  Ifouse,  mmsthave  blushed  when  they  heard  their 
chh^f  thus  claiming  credit  for  a  philanthroj>y  of  which  they  knew  him 
to  be  wholly  guiltless. 

Mr.  Bright  followed  the  Chancellor  in  one  of  the  able.st  and  most 
telling  speeches  ever  delivered  in  parliament.  His  ex]>osure  of  the 
sophirtries  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  of  the  hollowness  of  the  free  trade  pro¬ 
fession  of  his  party,  was  complete.  It  left  little  to  be  .supplied,  and  must 
have  gone  far  to  conclude  the  debate,  but  for  the  course  subsequently 
taken  by  Lord  Palmerston.  The  resolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Villiers 
were  shown  to  involv’e  a  principlcj  whereas  that  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
merely  affirmed  a  Jact.  *  The  one,  said  ]Mr.  Bright,  meant  that  free 
trade  l>enetited  the  whole  world,  the  other  always  contemi>lated  the 
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|x>ssibility  of  some  injustice  being  wrought  by  free  trade  to  certain 
interests  which  ought  to  be  compensated  to  any  amount  parliament 
might  be  induced  to  give.’* 

There  was  a  common  sense  character  in  the  appeal  wliich  the 
honorable  member  nMule  to  the  House,  when,  having  contrasted  the 
consistency  of  Mr.  Villiers*  course  with  the  sudden  and  most  suspicious 
conversion  of  the  Chancellor,  he  asked — ‘  whether,  when  parliament  was 
called  upon  to  give  a  final  verdict  upon  the  question  of  free  trade,  tIvQ 
terms  of  that  verdict  slioidd  he  drami  vp  bp  one  loho  had  altogetJver  repn- 
diated free  trade j  or  by  one  who  had  altogether  consistently  supported  it  V 

Lord  Palmerston  subsequently  suggested  a  compromise  in  the  shape 
a  via  media,  professedly  designed  to  secure  unanimity  on  behalf  of 
fn?e  trade ;  but  really  adapte<l  to  extricate  ministers  from  an  em¬ 
barrassing  )X)sition.  It  is  needless  to  advert  to  the  interpretation 
put  on  his  lordship’s  procedure.  Events  will  soon  show  whether  they 
are  correct  or  not.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that 
the  division  thus  eftected  amongst  free  traders  is  of  vital  moment. 
Before  his  lordship’s  pro}x>sition,  we  felt  assured  of  a  majority  of  votes 
being  recorded  on  behalf  of  !Mr.  Villiers’s  motion,  but  our  confidence 
is  now  greatly  diminished,  and  we  think  the  honorable  member  for 
Wolverhampton  would  have  done  wisely  in  acceding  to  the  propo¬ 
sition  of  Sir  W.  Clay ;  more  especially  wdien  Lord  Palmerston’s 
amendment  was  improved  by  an  addition  of  the  words  suggested  by  Sir 
James  Graham.  We  write  on  the  2Gth,  and  in  absolute  ignorance, 
therefore,  of  what  may  occur  this  evening,  when  a  division  is  expected. 
The  Chancellor’s  amendment  has  been  withdi'awn,  and  the  issue, 
will  take  place  on  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Yilliers  and  of  Lord  Pal- 
mei'ston.  Should  the  latter  be  carried,  an  appeai*ance  of  triumph 
will  bo  given  to  the  Government  at  the  veiy  time  they  are,  sus¬ 
taining  a  most  humiliating  defeat.  We  shall  deeply  deplore  this, 
and  ‘it  will  certainly’  to  use  the  w’ords  of  the  ‘Times,’  be  turned 
against  us,  should  w'e  ever  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  protectionists.’ 

The  division  of  Friday  the  26th,  was  much  as  we  anticipated.  We 
have  only  room  to  announce  the  result,  and  must  leave  all  comments. 


The  numbers  were — 

For  the  original  motion  .  .  .  .  256 

Against  it . 336 

Majority  .  .  80 

For  Lord  Palmei'ston’s  amendment  468 
Against  it . 53 

Majority  .  .  415 


*  Lord  John  Russell  took  the  same  view  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  amendment  in  his 
speech  on  the  25th.  ‘  It  appears  to  me,’  said  his  lordship,  ‘  that  the  resolutions 
he  has  proposed  are  so  equivocal — falling  so  far  short  of  the  length  to  which  any 
resolutions  should  go — that  they  would  leave  it  hereafter  a  matter  of  dispute 
whether  the  act  of  1846  was  not  an  act  of  injustice  and  folly — a  measure,  the 
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The  votes  recordeil  against  Lord  Palmerston’s  amendment  *  must 
henceforth  betaken,*  as  the  ‘  Daily  News*  remarks,  ‘  to  represtmt  the 
strength  of  that  remnant  ot  the  landlord  force  who  refuse  to  l>o 
marcheil  through  Coventry  by  Mr.  Dismeli.’ 

The  Convocation  of  the  British  Clergy  begins  to  weai*  very 
much  the  apjxiai’ance  of  a  fait  accompli.  It  Ls  true  that  Lord  I^erby 
exj)licitly  declart*s,  in  reply  to  a  memorial,  “  That  her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  have  no  intention  ot  advising  her  Majesty  to  grant  the  royal 
sanction  to  any  revival  of  the  active  functions  of  Convocation  and  it 
is  equally  true  that  the  Home  Secretary  has  more!  recently  declared— 
that  the  Government  would  interfere  to  prevent  this  (x^clesiastical 
liament  from  enacting  canons.  Neveilheless,  for  the  lirst  time  for 
nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  Convocation  exists  as  a  dellWrato 
assembly — a  sort  of  (/Mcwi-Parliament,  a  Najoleonic  intrigue,  an  em¬ 
bryo  imperinm  in  {mj)eno.  The  instability  of  principle,  and  con¬ 
sequent  vacillation  of  i)olicy,  which  marks  the  present  ChDveniment, 
is  as  conspicuous  in  this  question  as  in  that  which  more  nearly  touches 
the  domestic  comforts  and  commercial  interests  of  the  British  jxK)ple. 
On  the  one  hand  they  fear  to  nui'se  into  vital  activity  that  ecclesias¬ 
tical  adder  which  has  in  all  ages  been  the  bane  of  states.  On  the 
other  haml  they  cannot  afford  to  brave  the  hostility  of  a  large  projx)r- 
tion  of  the  clergy.  Hence  they  ‘  let  I  dare  not,  wait  ujkjii  I 
would,’  and  raise  and  flatter  vain  hopes  in  the  minds  of  ambitious 
churchmen,  which  they  well  know  that  the  fixed  resolution  of  the 
British  people  will  forbid  them  to  fulfil.  Meanwhile,  to  the  surj>ri8e 
of  the  nation,  the  Convocation  is  once  more  a  thing  In  esse^  and  great 
is  the  dexterity  with  wdiich  this  body  are  quietly  surveying  and  com¬ 
passing  their  ground,  lengthening  their  cords  and  sti'engthening  their 
stakes.  With  a  sinistcT  wisdom,  they  are  abstaining  from  all  mani¬ 
festations  which  might  startle  the  sleepy  j»rotestantism  of  the  laity ; 
but  meanwhile  they  are  accustoming  the  public  eai'  to  the  formal 
language  of  an  ecclesiastical  jiai'liament.  Distinct  expi*ession8  of  opinion 
are  resolutely  put  down,  and  a  wily  tone  of  moderation  is  carefully 
maintained;  and  by  this  sleek  demeanour  a  Romanizing  clergy  are 
seeking  to  circumvent  the  ‘  distant  folds’  whom  they  lull  with  their 
*  drowsy  tinklings’  into  a  forgetfulness  of  those  names  wdiich  are  the 
watch-words  of  protestantism,  and,  if  possible,  of  those  principles 
which  constitute  the  only  antiseptic  element  wdiich  can  save  a  nominal 
church  from  putrefaction.  At  least  one  member  of  Convocation  has 
made  liis  voice  heard  above  the  piiident  *  hush’  of  hLs  brethren, 
and  declared  that  a  revival  of  the  active  powers  of  such  a  boily  must 
necessarily  lead  to  a  severance  of  the  Church  from  the  State.  Should 

injustice  of  which  we  should  remedy  as  soon  as  we  can,  and  the  folly  of  which 
we  should  attempt  to  correct,  by  reversing  the  system  as  soon  as  popular  opinion 
would  allow  us.  1  think  the  right  honorable  gentleman’s  amendment  so  much 
open  to  such  an  interpretation,  that  I,  for  one,  could  never  consent  to  its  sub¬ 
stitution  for  the  words  proposed  either  by  the  honorable  member  for  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  or  by  the  right  honorable  member  for  Carlisle.  The  question,  sir,  is 
one  between  free  trade  and  protection.* 
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this  prediction  prove  true,  we  shall  at  length  i*ever8e  our  opinion  as 
to  the  utility  of  a  clerical  convocation.  The  drainage  of  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  marsh  may  create  a  solid  path,  on  which  the  forces  of  reform  and 
religious  freedom  may  advance  to  a  final  triumph. 

The  United  States  of  America,  after  the  death  of  Messrs.  Cal- 
houi;^and  Clay,  had  no  greater  loss  to  apprehend  than  the  decease  of 
their  much  distinguished  statesman,  Daniel  Webster.  This  great  man, 
second  perhaps  only  to  General  Washington  in  Transatlantic  annals,  has 
at  length  been  removed  from  the  scene  of  his  wide  influence  by  the 
hand  of  death.  It  may  perhaps  be  said,  without  irrevei'enco  to  his 
memory,  that  our  own  country  has  no  great  reason,  on  merely  political 
grounds,  to  lament  his  decease.  The  cordial  friendship,  which  will,  we 
hope,  ever  subsist  between  these  two  nations,  was  certainly  not  much 
cemented  by  the  politics  of  Mr.  Webster.  The  personal  circumstances 
of  his  decease,  however,  were  of  a  highly  interesting  character,  and 
forcibly  recall  our  recollection  to  that  almost  sacrecl  chamber  in  Hol¬ 
land  House,  in  which  Addison  showed  the  circle  of  illustrious  mouniers 
‘  how  a  Christian  could  die.’  Almost  coincidentally  with  this  event, 
we  have  to  notice,  with  veiy  mingled  feelings,  the  election  of  General 
Pierce,  by  the  largest  majority  next  to  that  which  returned  Washington 
himself  to  that  presidential  chair  on  which  the  deliverer  of  America  laid 
down  the  swoixl,  which  most  other  conquerors  have  made  the  emblem 
of  sovereignty.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  matter  of  deep  I'egi’ct  that 
the  new  j>reaident  is  favourable  to  the  continuance  of  American 
slavery;  a  fact  which,  under  the  present  excitement  of  feeling,  seems 
to  Ixxle  ill  for  the  domestic  peace  of  the  States.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  country  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fact,  that  a  free  trader  occu¬ 
pies  the  temporary  supremacy  at  Washington.  This  promises  a  closer 
commercial  union  between  ourselves  and  our  Transatlantic  brethren ; 
and  w’e  venture  to  predict  that  a  reciprocity  of  commercial  advantage 
will  prove,  far  more  than  the  sjurit  of  chivalry  mourned  over  by  Mr. 
Burke,  ‘  the  cheap  defence  of  nations.’ 

A  very  decided  advance  has  been  made  in  the  affairs  of 
London  University.  It  seems  now  out  of  all  reasonable  calculation 
that  the  claims  of  the  Graduates  to  share  in  its  internal  government 
should  not  to  a  great  extent  be  realized;  and  there  is  also  great  reason  to 
hoj>e  that  at  least  one  of  the  now  vacant  seats  in  the  House  of 
Commons  may  be  assigned  t<3  the  University  during  the  present 
session  of  Parliament.  To  take  each  of  these  points  in  order.  Our 
readers  w'ill  remember  that  last  July  we  stated  that  a  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  had  reix)rteil  in  favour  of  Convocation  being 
€'8tal)li8htHl,  but  that  that  report  proposed  to  constitute  it  on  an 
extremely  narrow.  ba.sis.  Our  view’s  have  received  the  concurrence  of 
the  GraduaU^  (w’ho  complain  that  five-sevenths  of  their  body  w’ill  be 
j>ermanently  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  management  of  the 
University),  and  also  of  those  colleges  generally  which  had  prcATOusly 
memorialized  the  Senate  on  the  subject.  The  Graduates’  Committee 
and  these  colleges  have  again  addressed  the  Senate,  expressing  their 
great  satisfaction  that  Convocation  is  to  be  established,  but  |>ointing 
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out  veiy  freely  the  defects  of  the  present  scheme.  They  have  obtainetl 
the  important  accession  of  the  University  College  Council,  who  up  to 
this  time  have  been  rigidly  neutral  hut  have  now  sent  in  a  Remon¬ 
strance  substantially  identical  with  that  of  the  Gmluates’  Committee. 
AVe  have  reason  to  know  that  these,  and  other  representations,  have 
satisfied  some  of  the  more  influential  meml>ers  of  the  Senate  that  the 
scheme  of  the  Select  Committee  must  be  reconsidered,  and  the  right 
of  admis:sion  to  Convocation  be  much  more  widely  exten<led.  The 
Senate  has  flxed  to-day  (Deceml)er  1)  to  consider  the  matter,  and  we 
hope,  therefore,  for  a  speedy  settlement  of  this  long  dispute. 

With  resi>ect  to  the  Franchi.se,  several  ]\Ieml)ors  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  principals  and  other  authorities  of  the  colleges,  have  formally 
associated  themselves  with  the  Graduates’  Committt'o  and  the  gi'aduate.s 
generally,  to  press  upon  Parliament  the  claims  of  the  University  in 
this  particular.  Among  the  adherents  we  find  the  names  of  I/)rd 
Alonteagle,  Profes.sor  Fmpson,  and  Air.  Gr(»te,  of  the  University 
Senate,  Lord  Fortescue,  Mr.  John  Taylor,  Messrs.  Field,  Gil^son,  and 
others,  of  University  College  Council,  and  seveml  of  the  professors. 
Sir  James  Graham  and  Air.  Gladstone  have  given  assui’anccs  as 
decided  and  cordial  as,  in  their  re8i>ective  positions,  could  be  wished 
for.  Among  other  Al.P.’s,  Sirs  De  Lacy  Evans,  James  Duke,  J.  V, 
Shelley,  and  George  Goodman,  the  I^:)rd  Alayor  of  London,  ATeasrs. 
Thomas  Bj\rnes,  James  Bell,  J.  Cheetham,  A.  P.  Collier,  G.  Hadflcld, 
James  Heywood,  Dr.  Layard,  P.  APAIahon,  E.  Afiall,  Aloiickton  Alilnea, 
A.  Pellatt,  S.  AL  Peto,  and  T.  Thonieley,  have  committed  them¬ 
selves  to  the  movement.  Air.  Heywood  presided  on  the  JOth  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the  University  at  the  Fm^mnsons’  Tavern, 
at  which  a  Alanagiiig  Committee  was  appointed,  and  a  suhscriptiou 
opened,  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  movement.  We  must 
refer  our  readei*s  to  the  daily  }>ress  for  further  information,  until  we 
are  able  to  return  to  the  subject. 

Tue  FrNERAL  OF  THE  DuKEOF  WELLINGTON  has  ci’owned  the  climax 
of  popular  excitement,  first  occasioned  by  the  decea.se  of  the  (fn^at  Cap¬ 
tain  of  the  age,  and  subsequently  stimulated  by  the  highest  eflorts  of  the 
Ih-itish  pirns,  and,  we  must  add,  of  the  British  pulpit.  Nations  and 
governments  have  contributed  tlieir  homage  to  exalt  the  int<‘rment  of 
the  victor  of  Waterloo  into  a  sjiecies  of  apoth(H)sis.  The  s|H*ctaclo  of 
the  18th  of  November  was  perhaps  one  which  the  whole  history  of 
England  cannot  parallel.  Every  great  institution  of  our  countiy  was 
represented  by  its  most  distinguished  functionaries  in  that  funereal 
triumph.  An  array  of  soldiery,  which  almost  ballled  calculation, 
attended  the  coffin  of  Wellington  to  its  last  resting-place,  beside  the 
ashes  of  Nelson.  The  continent  of  Europe  delegated  its  magnates, 
glittering  with  the  orders  of  military  glory,  to  adorn  the  i>omp  of  the 
procession.  The  wail  of  trumpets  and  the  dirge  of  military  bands,  nt- 
terin"  the  mo.st  inspired  accents  of  the  grejitc.st  musical  comjHJsers,  n  nt 
the  atr  with  harmonious  lamentation.  The  united  senate  of  the  land 
assisted  in  all  their  state;  and,  by  a  delegated  .sovereignty,  the  ^king 
himself  follow^cd  the  bier.’  No  element  of  .sublimity  and  impi-c-ssive 
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grandeur,  no  pensive  accessory  that  could  affect  the  heart,  was  wanting 
to  impress  an  everlasting  remembrance  on  this  great  historical  event; 
and  he  who  saw  the  corpse  of  the  Great  Duke  descend  into  the  grave  in 
the  centre  of  that  august  assembly  to  the  cadences  of  Handel’s  ‘  melo¬ 
dious  tears’,  and  the  more  congenial  thunder  of  British  artillery,  gazeil 
at  such  a  sj)ectacle  as  the  world  is  not  likely  to  witness  again  for 
generations  to  come. 

But  no  scenic  splendour,  no  imj>erial  pomp,  and  none  of  those  more 
tender  associations  that  address  the  heart,  should  seduce  the  Christian 
journalist  from  those  views,  which,  while  they  are  suggested  by  reason, 
are  enforced  and  sanctified  by  revelation.  It  has  been  remarked,  with 
as  much  truth  as  eloquence,  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ministers 
of  the  metrojx)lis,  that  the  unseen  spirit  of  the  British  }>eople  was  the 
chief  mourner  in  that  grand  ceremonial;  and  this  is  a  happy  sugges¬ 
tion,  inasmuch  as  it  beckons  the  mind  away  from  obtrusive  externals  to 
the  inner  secrecy  of  spiritual  realities.  The  most  emphatic  thing  in  the 
whole  ceremony  was  the  absence  of  the  hero.  The  shrine  was  adorned 
with  the  offerings  of  opulence,  and  the  trophies  of  empire,  but  the 
oracle  was  gone  !  Tacitus  teaches  us  that  it  is  for  women  to  lament 
the  dead,  and  for  men  to  remember  them.  In  that  manly  remem¬ 
brance  resides  all  the  honour  of  obsequies,  and  surely  it  is  more  con¬ 
sistent  alike  with  rchned  sentiment,  with  enlightened  reason,  and  with 
Christian  piety,  to  follow  the  departed  great  to  the  mysterious  region 
into  which  they  have  passed  with  silent  but  hopeful  sorrow,  than  to 
celebi-ate  the  penal  ruin,  and  reduction  to  native  dust,  of  that  ‘  earthly 
house  of  their  tabernacle’  which  they  liave  quitted  for  ever,  even  with 
all  the  material  glory  which  regal  favour  and  national  affluence  can 
shower  on  a  tomb. 
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De  Lamartine,  A.,  IILstoire  de  ta 
Restauration,  57  ;  author’s  charac¬ 
ter,  58  ;  flight  of  Rapoleon  to  Elba, 
59;  scene  at  la  Mure,  60;  feeling 
in  Paris,  63 ;  acts  of  the  Allied 
Sovereigns,  65;  life  of  Muiat,  66. 
Discourses  Addressed  to  Mixed  Con¬ 
gregations,  435. 

Dissertatiunculat  Quadam  Critico- 
'Theologiea:,  435. 

Dixon,  11.,  Robert  Blake,  407  ;  power 
of  our  navy,  407 ;  seizure  of  the 
Scilly  Isles,  409  ;  also  if  the  Channel 
Isles,  409 ;  battles  with  the  Dutch 
and  other  powers,  410;  seizure  and 
destruction  of  Sfmnish  silver  fleets, 
412,  413  ;  character,  414. 
jyOberkirch,  Baroness,  Memoirs^  of 
the,  553  ;  period  of  entrance  into 
public  life,  555  ;  Marie  Antoinette, 
557;  lAwis  XVI.,  558;  state  of 
UK-itty,  559;  Joseph  1 1,  if  Austria, 
559 ;  Paul  Emfwror  of  Russia, 
^  500;  habits  of  Parisians,  562. 


Dowden,  R.,  Wild  Floicers,  378. 

Doyle,  M.,  Rural  Economy  for  Far¬ 
mers  and  Gardeners,  246. 

Druitt,  R.,  Plain  Rules  for  Cottage 
Walls  to  he  observed  in  cases  of  Ill¬ 
ness  or  Accident,  416. 

Earp,  G.  B.,  The  Popular  Library, 
Gold  Colmies  of  Australia,  389. 

Eastman,  M.U.,  Aunt  Phillis's  Cabin  ; 
or.  Southern  Life  as  it  is,  717,  742. 

Eclipse  if  Faith,  The,  358  ;  conversa¬ 
tion  respecting  infidel  spiritualism, 
359 ;  Mr.  Xewman's  works,  361  ; 
hell  f  and  Faith,  362  ;  observations 
on,  363  ;  opposition  to  divine  ref  ¬ 
lation,  365 ;  A  sceptic  s  select 
party,  366  historical  criticism,  368. 

Ede,  J.,  The  Economy  of  Prayer,  497. 

Edwards,  W.  T  ,  Heroes  if' the  Bible, 
243. 

Erastus ;  or.  How  the  Church  was 
made,  626. 

Fairbairn,  Rev.  P.,  Ezekiel,  246. 

Farinis  Roman  State,  from  1815  to 
1850,  1  ;  disaffection  to  Papal  go¬ 
vernment,  2 ;  the  States  of  the 
Church,  4 ;  hopes  of  the  people  on  the 
accession  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  6 ;  their 
enthusiasm,  7  ;  Pope’s  hypocrisy,  8 ; 
first  outbreak,  9 ;  assassination  if 
Rossi,  10  ;  flight  of  the  Pope,  13. 

Ferguson,  R.,  New  and  Popular  His- 
tory  of  England,  247. 

Flourens,  M.,  Discourse  on  Geoffroy 
Saint -  Hilaire,  645;  early  life  of 
Geoffroy,  647 ;  early  associates, 
648 ;  connexion  with  Cuvier  in 
zoology,  650 ;  as  an  anatomist,  652  ; 
controversy  with  Cuvier,  654. 

Foster,  B.  F.,  The  Origin  arid  Pro¬ 
gress  o  f  Book-keeping,  503. 

Foster,  C.  J.,  The  Univer  sity  of  Lon¬ 
don  a  Parliamentary  Constituency, 
91  ;  composition  of  ‘  London  Uni¬ 
versity,’  92  ;  equality  sought  with 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  93  ;  forma¬ 
tion  of  Graduates’  Committee,  94  ; 
acts  of  the  senate,  95 ;  movement 
for  parliamentary  franchise,  101. 

Gillies,  R.  P.,  Memoirs  of  a  Literary 
Veteran — see  Jerdan. 

Gleig,  G.  R.,  The  Leipsic  CamjHiign, 
626. 


Good  Healthy  416. 

Gospel  and  the  Great  Apostasy^  The^ 
499. 

Gospel  Records  o/’  the  Life  of  Christ, 
‘245. 

Gospels  Combined,  The,  ‘245. 

Greece,  The  History  of,  6‘25. 

Grenville  Papers,  I'he,  196;  recent 
publications,  1 97 ;  history  of  the 
Grenvilles,  199;  Pitt's  counsel  on 
death  Pelham,  *200 ;  murriaye, 
200;  policy  of  George  Ill.,  201  ; 
administration  of  Pitt,  202  ;  accep¬ 
tance  of  a  pension,  203 ;  the  Duke 
of  Neuxastle,  204  ;  Bute’s  premier¬ 
ship,  207 ;  G.  Grenville’s  do.,  ‘209  ; 
prosecution  of  \Cilkes,  209;  nego¬ 
tiations  with  Pitt,  211;  KtK*king- 
ham  administration,  213;  character 
of  ii(K*kif)gham,  214. 

Guizot,  M.,  Sftakes}>eare  and  his  Times, 
455  ;  tShakespeurc's  tp^eatness,  455  ; 
defect  of  present  work,  459  ;  rc- 
t/iarks  on  his  dramatic  system,  462  ; 
characters  chosen,  464;  Hamlet,  465; 
feeling  of  loyalty,  466. 

Gunnison,  J.  \V.,  t  he  Mormons,  or 
Latter-Day  Saints,  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  6()9. 

Gustavos  Vasa,  The  History  496. 

Gutzlafl',  liev.  C.,  The  Life  of  Tuou- 
Kwanp,  81  ;  ignorance  concerning 
Cldnese  empire,  82;  its  conserva¬ 
tism,  83 ;  coronation  of  Taou- 
Kuanp:,  85  ;  his  giwernment,  86 ; 
state  of  the  people,  87 ;  hostilities 
against  the  English,  88. 

JIuhlane,  A.,  Memoirs  of  the  Lives 
of  Robert  and  James  A.  Haldane, 
341  ;  early  life  of,  342;  enter  the 
naval  service,  344 ;  conversion  to 
Christianity,  349 ;  exertions  of 
James  to  spread  Christianity,  351  ; 
ditto  of  Robert,  352. 

llamher,  F.  M.,  Late  of  Partnership, 

68  ;  superiority  of  continental  sys¬ 
tem,  69 ;  evil  effects  of  English 
sy8tem,70;  liability  of  English  part¬ 
ners,  71 ;  French  law,  71  ;  English 
testimonies  in  favour  of  change,  75  ; 
cases,  77. 

Hare,  J.  C.,  The  Contest  with  Rome, 
435 ;  Dr.  Newman's  arguments  to 
his  former  followers,  435  ;  the  con¬ 
test  with  Rome,  as  a  j>oiiticai  dis-  1 


pute,  437  ;  as  an  ecclesiastical 
contest,  438 ;  as  tluH>logical,  439 ; 
reasons  for  opposing  Rome,  443; 
Mr.  Hares  dealing  with  the  evils  of 
the  Church,  446. 

llazlitt,  \V.,  The  Life  of  Napoleon 
Ihionaparte,  108,378. 

Ileighwaj^  (4.  W.  T,  Leila  Ada,  the 
Jewish  Convert,  630. 

Hope,  J.,  Rriltany  and  the  Rihte,*24\, 

Hoppus,  J)r.,  Fducaliitn,  619. 

Houston,  Dr.,  The  Judgment  of'  the 
PafHicy,  112. 

Instinct  and  Reastm  Defnitely  Sepa¬ 
rated,  246. 

James,  J.  A.,  The  C(mrse  of  Faith,]  10. 

James<;n,Mr8.,tVAf^f/(ei  inCanada,l]75. 

Jerdan,  W.,  Autobiography  of,  175; 
defects  in  autobiographies,  175; 
career  of  Mr.  Gillies,  178  ;  of  Mr. 
•Itrdan,  181  ;  his  literary  engage¬ 
ments,  181  ;  disapfHHut merit  with, 
183;  Thomas  Wilde,] H4;  l*roby,\i^5. 

Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  7’5e,624. 

Kemp,  T.  L.,  The  Natural  History  of 
Creation,  374. 

Kenneily,  J.,  Mmlern  Pints  and 
Poetry  of  Strain,  632. 

Kidd,  G.  R.,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Ma- 
nifestations  of  the  Son  of  God^  627. 

Kingsley,  C.,  Sermons  on  National 
Subjects,  ‘240. 

Kitto,  Dr.,  Daily  Bible  Illustrations, 
108. 

Eaing,  S.,  Observations  on  the  Social 
and  Political  Slate  of  Denmark,  37  ; 
special  interest  to  Englishmen,  39 ; 
condition  of  people,  41  ;  educa¬ 
tion  of,  43  ;  (N)pulation,  45  ;  corn- 
parisim  of  Cirj  enhagen  with  FaHu- 
burgh,  46 ;  alntlitioii  of  capital 
punishments,  48. 

Earom,  C ,  The  Families  of  Holy 
Scripture,  242. 

I..oa>k,  W .,  The  Beauties  of  the  Bible, 
49. 

Eegge,  Dr.  J.,  The  Notions  of  the 
Chinese  concerning  God  and  Spirits, 
617. 

Le  Prince,  Mad.,  Le  Robinson  Chri- 
tien,  ‘279. 

Litters  Jrom  Italy  and  Vienna,  495. 
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IMy  of  St,  Pauftf  The,  106. 

Literary  Intelligence,  120,  260,  387, 
516,  642,  776. 

LilertUure  to  Men  of  Buainets,  The 
Importance  of,  244. 

Lorimer,  P.,  Healthy  Religion  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  Life  of  the  late  Afr, 
Andrew  Jack  of  Edinburgh,  503. 

Macaulay,  T.  B.,  Lord  Bacon,  377. 
Mac  Farlane,  C.,  Japan,  46S;  igno¬ 
rance  concerning,  468 ;  Portuguese 
intercourse,  with,  470;  the  Jesuits, 
471  ;  persecutions,  472  ;  Dutch 
trade,  472  ;  English,  473  ;  character 
of  government,  474 ;  literature, 
476. 

I^Iackenzie,  1).,  Readings  in  Popular 
Literature;  Ten  Years  in  Austi alia, 
380. 

Mackenzie,  AV.  B.,  The  Justified  Be¬ 
liever,  247. 

Madden,  U.  K.,  The  Shrines  and  Sepul¬ 
chres  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds, 
500. 

Mannering,  E.,  Bible  Fruit  for  JJttle 
Children,  500. 

Manual  of  Geographical  Science, 
Alathematical,  Physical,  106. 

Marks,  Kev.  D.  W.,  Sermotis  at  the 
llVii/  London  Synagogue  of  British 
Jews,  245. 

Martineau,  J.,  Miscellanies,  621. 
Afessenger  of  Mercy,  The,  628. 
^Metcalfe,  C.  J.,  T'he  Channel  Islands, 
504. 

M‘Gill,  Rev.  J.,  Secret  Prayer,  248. 
Michauds  History  of  the  Crusmles, 
248  377 

Aloir,  D,  AI.,  The  Poetical  Works  if, 
146  ;  poets’  lives,  146 ;  life  of  1).  M. 
Moir,  148;  di>mestic  verses,  152; 
science  and  poetry,  153;  his  death, 
157  ;  description  of  his  poetry,  157. 
Money,  E.,  A  Letter  on  the  Cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Cotton  in  India,  129 ;  defi¬ 
ciency  of  roads,  129;  who  is  re- 
8{M)nsibIe  to  make  the  roads,  131 ; 
also  railways,  134 ;  sources  of 
Indian  revenue,  137  ;  modes  of 
assessment,  138  ;  unfairness  of, 
140;  effects  of  education,  145. 
Morell,  J.  1).,  The  Analysis  of'  Sen¬ 
tences  explained,  631. 

Morgan,  U.  W.,  A  Vindicat'ion  of'  the 
Church  if  England,  502, 624. 


Mossman,  S.,  The  Gold  Fields  of 
Australia,  389. 

Mursell,  J,  P.,  A  Discourse  on  the 
Christian  Ministrrf,  625. 

Muston,  Dr.  A.,  the  Israel  of  the 
Alps,  627. 

Napoleon  Dynasty,  The,  620. 

Neander,  A.,  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to 
the  Philippians,  and  the  Epistle  of 
James,  249. 

Newman,  J.  H.,  An  Essay  on  the  De¬ 
velopment  of  Christian  Doctrine, 
435  ;  Doctrinal  Treatises  of  St. 
Athanasius,  435  ;  Ecclesiastical  mi¬ 
racles,  433 ;  the  difficulties  felt  by 
AngTicans  'in  submitting  to  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  Churchy  433  ;  the  preseid  posi- 

.  tion  of  Catholics  in  Ejigland,  435. 

North,  J.  W.,  A  Week  on  the  Isles  if 
Scilly,  247. 

Nuns  and  Nunneries,  633. 

Osborn,  S.,  Stray  Leaves  from  an 
Arctic  Journal,  241. 

Oxford  University  Commission.  223  ; 
obstacles  to  university  reform,  223  ; 
desire  of  reform,  227  ;  w  ork  of  the 
commission,  230 ;  university  exten¬ 
sion,  231  ;  legislation,  234;  profes¬ 
sors,  235  ;  observance  of  statutes, 
236  ;  non-admission  of  dissenters, 
2.38. 

Parsons,  B.,  A  Letter  to  Richard 
Cobden,  Esq.,  Al.P.,on  State  Edu¬ 
cation,  627. 

Pascal,  The  Works  of,  5^0;  early  life, 
531 ;  scientific  genius,  532  ;  his 
study  of  physics,  535  ;  bad  health, 
539 ;  retirement  to  Port  Royal, 
542 ;  strife  between  the  Jesuits 
and  Jansenists,  542;  the  ‘  Provincial 
Letters,’ 544  ;  the  ‘  Tlioughts,’  548  ; 
various  editions,  549 ;  personal  cha¬ 
racter,  551. 

Pash  ley,  K.,  Pauperism  and  Poor 
Imws,  261  ;  condition  of  working- 
classes,  261 ;  errors  of  author, 
264 ;  causes  of,  267 ;  duration  of 
life,  272  ;  state  of  pauper  legisla¬ 
tion,  273 ;  the  Law  of  Settlement, 
275. 

Paul,  W.,  Analysis  and  Critical  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Hebrew  Tedt  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  ^*c.,  302. 

Peace  Society  Government  Prosecu* 
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tionSy  They  607  ;  lack  of  militia¬ 
men,  609  ;  expenses  of  army,  navy, 
and  ordnance,  611;  testimony 
aj^ainst  the  militia,  612. 

Peel,  Captain,  A  Hide  through  the 
Nubian  Dcsrrty  376. 

Peyrat,  N.,  The  Pastors  in  the  WiU 
dernesSy  496. 

Pictorial  Family  Biblcy  107. 

Pococke,  E.,  India  in  Greeccy  159; 
origin  of  the  Pelasgi,  159 ;  language 
oj'y  161;  Indian  emigration,  162; 
origin  of  the  Druidsy  165 ;  colo¬ 
nization  of  Egypt  and  Palestine, 
167;  mythology,  173. 

Poppri/y  The  Head  and  the  Heart  en¬ 
listed  ugainsty  under  the  Banner  of 
Christian  Trufhy  497. 

Portrait  Gallery  if  Distinguished 

PoetSy  ^r.y  1 07. 

Pridham,  A.,  Sates  and  Kejiectians  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  HebrewSy  242. 

Pulling,  W.,  Si)nnetSy  written  strictly 
in  the  Italian  stylcy  506. 

Quiet  IloiirSy  451 ;  life  of  the  authors, 
450 ;  extracts,  452. 

Ragged  School  Union  MagazinCy  vol. 
iii.,  498. 

Reign  of  Avar  ice  y  111. 

Review  of  the  Month :  Rev.  Mr. 
Rennett,  115;  Reform  of  the 
Church,  117;  Education,  118; 
119;  Trust  Deeds  of  Schools,  118; 
Maynooth,  119;  Militia  Hill,  120; 
The  Rev.  J.  E.  (fla<lstone,  120; 
Out-door  Preaching,  121  ;  Supply 
of  Gold,  122  ;  Elections,  123,  250, 
378;  Had  Faith  of  Ministers,  251, 
380;  State  of  Parties,  253,  507, 
634,  766 ;  Return  of  Dissenters, 
255,  381  ;  Norwich  Election,  256  ; 
Convocation  of  the  Clergy,  384, 
511,  637,  773;  Wesleyans,  385; 
Chancery  Reform,  508  ;  American 
Fisheries,  509 ;  CaftVe  War,  510; 
Rev.  Robert  Moore,  510;  Australia, 
512;  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  514,  640,  775  ;  President 
of  France,  640 ;  Election  of  Ox¬ 
ford  University  Chancellor,  640; 
Congregational  Union,  641 ;  Death 
of  Daniel  Webster,  774;  London 
University,  774. 

Rockinghaniy  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis 
of  see  Grenville  Papers. 


Roget,  P.  M.,  Thesaurus  of  English 
Words  and  PhraseSy  623. 

Safety  in  Eerily  1 1  *2. 

Saints  our  RramplCy  They  505. 

San^ter,  J.,  The  Rights  and  Duties 
o  f  Prnpertyy  623. 

Scott,  W.  H.,  Steps  in  the  Journey  of 
Prince  Legiony  112. 

Sidney,  S.,‘  The  Three  Colonies  of 
Australiuy  389,  5(55;  historical  sec¬ 
tion,  566 ;  transportation,  567 ; 
administrations  of  governors,  569 ; 
establishment  and  progress  of  V^ic- 
toria,  572;  South  Australia,  572; 
chapter  on  emigration  ;  575,  condi¬ 
tion  of  Almrigines,  577. 

Slingshy  Pa/terSy  ThCy  247. 

Smith,  C.  I^.,  The  Jerusalem  Deli¬ 
vered  <f  Torquato  TussOy  499. 

Smith,  Dr.  .1.  P.,  The  Relation  be¬ 
tween  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  some 
parts  of  (tenlogical  SciencCy  113. 

Stnith,  M.  P.,  Castle  Deloraincy  243. 

Smith,  W.  L.  G.,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
as  it  is ;  or,  life  at  the  Southy 
717,  740. 

Sortain,  •!.,  The  Life  (f  Francis  Lord 
Bucony  626. 

South,  J.  F.,  Household  Surgery y  416  ; 
national  and  personal  health,  416  ; 
books  concerning  the  same,  418; 
Mr.  S<ntth's  Popular  Surgergy  424. 

Sj>encer,  II.,  Social  StaticSy  243. 

S(|uier,  E.  (L,  Nicaragua;  its  Teoplcy 
iSv.,  307  ;  condition  of  Nicaraguay 
308  ;  Indians,  309  ;  an  estatCy  312  ; 
schemes  for  communication  Ins- 
tween  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
315. 

Stansbury,  II.,  An  Expedition  to  the 
Salt  Laki  of  Utahy  669 ;  dangers 
of  the  journey,  670 ;  importance 
of  the  survey,  672 ;  Great  Salt 
l.ake,  (575  ;  probable  success  of  the 
Mormon  cities,  679  ;  regfdutions  at 
the  Salt  Lake  cilyy  683;  the  morality 
of  Mormonism,  683;  religious  opi¬ 
nions  of,  <J‘>5. 

State  of  Man  Subsequent  to  the  Pro- 
mnlgation  of  Christianity y  504. 

,  Storyy  Jospphy  Life  and  Letters  (d\ 
688  ;  settlement  and  progress  of  the 
United  States,  688;  early  life  of 
subject,  689;  cliange  in  religious 
opinions,  691  ;  devotion  to  jnietry, 
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695 ;  study  of  the  law,  696 ;  his 
•access,  697 ;  hit  opinion  against 
slavery^  699 ;  his  various  works, 
702. 

Stowe,  n.  B.,  Uncle  Tom*s  Cuhin^ 
109,  717  ;  friendly  feeling  towards 
America,  718;  American  slavery, 
719;  pf>pularity  of  work,  720; 
biography  of  author,  721  ;  outrage 
at  Cincinnati^  723;  nature  of  the 
slave  system,  726  ;  discrimination, 
727.;  Quaker  settlement,  730;  Eva, 
731  ;  charge  of  exaggeration,  732, 
738;  English  labourer,  739 ;  Uncle 
Toni's  Cabin  us  it  is,  740 ;  Aunt 
Phillis  s  Cabin,  742  ;  The  White 
Slave,  744. 

St.  John,  11.,  History  of  the  British 
Conquests  in  India,  595 ;  com¬ 
mencement  of  our  Indian  Empire, 
595  ;  its  extension,  596  ;  its  civi¬ 
lization,  597 ;  characters  of  go¬ 
vernors,  599;  annexation  of  the 
Carnutir,  602  ;  picture  of  Affgha- 
nistan,  603;  absence  of  notice  of 
missionary  work,  604. 

Stuart,  M.,  A  Commentary  on  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  104. 

Surenne,  G.,  A  Dictionary  of  the 
French  end  English  Languages, 
501. 

Taylor,  J.,  Wesley  and  JMethodism, 
15;  biographies  of  Wesley,  15; 
resent  work,  17  ;  sketch  of  John 
Vesley,  1 8  ;  Charles  Wesley,  2 1  ; 
elements  of  Methodism,  24  ;  form 
of,  27 ;  revised  constitution,  31  ; 
opposition  to,  32  ;  expulsions,  33  ; 
despotism  of  Conference,  34. 
Temperance  Cydopadia,  The,  111. 
Tower- Church  Sermons,  217;  Mr. 
Binney’s  discourses,  218;  Judaism 
spiritually  developed,  219;  talva- 
tion  in  fulness,  221. 

Tregelles,  S.  P.,  Lecture  on  the 
Authorship  and  Transmission  of  the 
Few  Testament,  113. 

Tuvier,  C.  L.,  An  Exposition  of  the 
Principal  Motives  which  induced 
me  to  leave  the  Church  of  Rome, 
247. 

Tyre;  its  Rise,  Glory,  and  Desola¬ 
tion,  506. 


I  Vanderkiste,  R.  W.,  Six  Yeart*  Mis¬ 
sion  in  London,  248. 

Vaughan,  D.  J.,  The  Republic  of 
Plato,  622. 

Vaughan,  Dr.,  The  Personality  of  the 
Tempter,  377. 

j  Vinet,  A.,  Pastoral  Theology :  the 
Theory  of  a  Gospel  Ministry,  745  ; 
the  Christian  Ministry  not  a  priest¬ 
hood,  746;  conflicts  between  faith  and 
doubt,  750;  necessity  for  men  of 
pulpit  power,  754  ;  elements  of  this 
power,  757  ;  means  of  acquiring  it, 
761 ;  its  desirableness,  766. 

Voss*s  Louisa,  500. 

Wallace,  A.,  The  Bible  and  the 
Working  Classes,  see  Leask. 

Weaver,  R.,  Popery  Considered,  656  ; 
anathema  pronounced  on  the  excom¬ 
municated,  666 ;  oath  of  secrecy 
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